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ETHYL ALCOHOL FROM WOOD: THE PROCESS, ITS DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND REQUIREMENTS 


[By F. W. Kerssmann, Chemist in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.] 


The European war has caused a large number of 
industrial changes in this country in the last year. 
Many industries that several years ago were in a 
depressed condition are now operating at capacity 
and in many the capacity is being increased as rapidly 
as building operations and manufacturing of apparatus 
will permit. 

The aleohol producers of the country have felt this 
change. The ethyl alcohol or industrial distillers had 
felt the prohibition movement and the wood alcohol 
market was barely holding its own because of the 
generally depressed condition of the hardwood de- 
structive distillation industry, especially the acetate 
of lime end of it. 

Now all this is changed, the ethyl alcohol business 
is enjoying an unprecedented prosperity and many old 
distilleries that had not operated in years are work- 
ing at full capacity and several very large new dis- 
tilleries have been built. In fact, the industry was 
contracted up to such an extent that an order for 
2,000,000 gallons of 95 percent alcohol for immediate 
regular delivery went begging for some time. 

Because of this greatly enhanced value of alcohol 
for war purposes and because of the tremendous and 
alarming inerease in the cost of gasoline, the produc- 
tion of ethyl (grain) alcohol from wood should receive 
the undivided attention of the large sawmill operators 
and other producers of wood waste. For this reason 
a brief history of the production of ethyl alcohol from 
wood, especially as the process has been developed in 
this country, along with a description of the process, 
plant requirement and estimated cost of production, 
we believe will be of particular interest at the present 
time. For, in addition to the foregoing factors, a 
number of others may be mentioned that would operate 
in favor of wood as against grain and molasses for 
the production of alcohol. The war, of course, has 
increased the value of grains, which has made itself 
felt in turn in the cost of ethyl aleohol from grain. 
Much of the molasses distilled is imported from Cuba, 
Porto Rico and Hawaii. The price of molasses has 
increased because of great increases in ocean freight 
tates. In Hawaii, for example, large quantities are 
being burned to recover the potash in the ash, the 
molasses being worth over $15 a ton for its potassium 
content alone. 

Yield from Corn 

Corn yields about 2.4 gallons of 190 proof alcohol 
Per bushel, and although the price of corn has varied 
tonsiderably,* both seasonally and annually, and espe- 
tially in the last few years, due to the war, the average 
ost of the materials used for making grain alcohol 
(fuel excluded) is about $0.275 per 190 proof gallon. 
The manufacturing cost, including coal, interest, re- 
Pairs, depreciation, taxes, labor ete., ranges from $0.10 
to $0.17 per gallon of 190 proof alcohol, depending 
Upon the location and efficiency of the plant. This 
makes a total of from $0.37 to $0.44 per gallon, which 
8 greater than the price of denatured alcohol or of 
ethyl alcohol for denaturing purposes before the war. 
The reason for this is that the grade of alcohol used 
for denaturing purposes is not so high as the best 
that can be produced from grain. The better grades, 
Which have been redistilled a number of times and 
also passed through charcoal, usually command a suffi- 
“ent premium so as to make up the deficit incurred 
= the production of alcohol of a denaturing grade. 

*The price of corn graded as No. 2 common on the Chi- 


ed market during May in 1914, 1915 and 1916 ranged 
Tom $0.67 to $0.79 per bushel. 





In addition, the above figures apply more particularly 
to the production of aleohol which is later sold in the 
form of whiskey and in which a higher quality of 
grain is necessary than in the production of straight 
aleohol. It may safely be assumed, however, that the 
cost of production of alcohol even from condemned 
grain varies between $0.25 and $0.35 per gallon. 

One gallon of molasses yields from 0.45 to 0.48 
gallon of 190 proof spirit. The price of molasses has 
averaged from $0.05 to $0.075 per gallon, although 
since the war and particularly on the west coast quo- 
tations on molasses have gone up as high as $0.10 per 
gallon. So that the cost of raw material in a gallon 
of molasses spirit has averaged from $0.10 to $0.15 
per gallon, although at the present time it may be 
nearer $0.20 per gallon. The cost of production of 
molasses spirit is slightly less than that of grain spirit, 
but in either case we have a comparatively high cost 
of raw material. 

One ton of dry coniferous sawdust or other form of 
waste (or its equivalent on an air-dry or green basis) 
will yield from 15 to 25 gallons of 190 proof spirit. 
This material in the vicinity of a sawmill or other 


large woodworking plants is, in some cases, an item’ 


of loss, since most of the mills produce waste in excess 
of their own power requirement. In other cases it is 
not worth more than $0.30 to $0.50 per ton, which, 
therefore, makes the price of raw material in a gallon 
of ethyl alcohol from sawdust about $0.02. This also 
includes a fuel charge, since the residue after conver- 
sion and extraction is available for fuel, whereas in 
grain and molasses distilleries about seven tons of 
coak are required per thousand gallons of 190 proof 
spirit. In grain distilleries, however, the still slops, 
which contain all of the protein and nitrogen that 
was in the grain, are recovered and used for cattle 
foods, either in feeding pens in connection with the 
distillery or else are dried and sold as such. This 
forms a valuable byproduct which is not obtained in 
distilleries operating either on wood or on molasses. 

If the manufacturing costs of producing ethyl alco- 
hol from wood can be reduced to, a figure approximately 
the same as the cost of production from grain or 
molasses, we have a large margin in the cost of raw 
material in favor of the alcohol from wood waste. 
Of course, if we compare a yield of 20 gallons to the 
ton from wood to 80 gallons per ton from corn, we 
see that the amount of material handled in certain 
parts of the plant producing alcohol from wood will 
be four times as great as in a grain distillery of equal 
capacity, thereby increasing the size of the plant and 
operating costs. The fermenter and still equipment, 
however, will not need to be larger than in a grain 
distillery of equal capacity, so that one of the largest 
items in the production of alcohol has not been 
increased. 

In recent years the production of ethyl alcohol from 
sawdust has received a great deal of attention and a 
great deal of money and effort has been spent in its 
technical development. A number of plants have been 
built in this country but one only of them has, up to 
the present, been considered a commercial success. 
Because of the importance of the problem of waste 
disposal to the lumber industry and because of the 
adaptability of this process to the disposal of conif- 
erous wood waste in quantity, the Forest Service has 
investigated both the process and, as far as possible, 
the plants that have been built in an effort to deter- 
mine the causes for failure and to aid in its develop- 
ment to a commercial success. 


The processes used for the production of ethyl 
alcohol from wood may be grouped into two general 
classes: First, the hydrolysis or conversion of the 
wood into fermentable sugars by-the use of dilute 
mineral acid as a catalyst; and second, solution proe- 
esses in which the wood is dissolved from concentrated 
acid with a subsequent hydrolysis or conversion of the 
diluted solution. 

Processes of the second class involving the use of 
concentrated sulphuric acid in which the wood is 
actually dissolved have not received commercial atten- 
tion because the amounts of acid used have been so 
large compared to the processes in which the acid is 
used merely as a catalytic agent that the large initial 
and recovery cost for acid have prevented commercial 
development. 

The first process of producing ethyl aleohol from 
wood consists in general of digesting the sawdust, or 
hogged and shredded with dilute sulphuric 
acid at a steam pressure of 60 pounds or more for a 
short time. 


waste, 


This is done in rotary digesters which 
will thoroughly mix the acid and wood. These digest- 
ers are of steel boiler plate with an acid proof lining. 
A part of the wood is converted into a mixture of 
sugars, some of which are fermentable. The digested 
material is next transferred to a diffusion battery 
similar to that used in the extraction of sugar from 
sugar beets or dyes from dyewoods, and here the sugar 
and other water-soluble material are extracted with hot 
water from the digested sawdust. The acidity of the 
extract is then neutralized with lime or limestone, and 
the sludge formed by the calcium sulphate and some 
of the dust carried in the extract is allowed to settle 
out, which requires ordinarily from fifteen to twenty 
hours. The clear solutions are then drained off and cooled 
to the proper temperature for fermentation. The fer- 
mentation, distillation and rectification of the aleohol 
are accomplished in the usual manner very similar to 
the production of aleohol from molasses. 
History 

The first recorded attempts to produce sugar and 
alcohol from vegetable fiber were those of Braconnot 
in 1819. From that time on at intervals 
other work was published and a number of experi- 
mental plants were built, although all of them resulted 
in failure. This was because the scientific basis for 
the process had not been worked out. In 1898 Simon- 
sen published the results of his research on the sub- 
ject, in which he investigated both sulphite cellulose 
and sawdust in a systematic way. As the hydrolizing 
agent he used sulphuric acid and from his results 
concluded that the best conditions for the inversion of 
sawdust were as follows: 


numerous 


TPUMIO OL COMTI. 6.6 0.80 Scie occ eae'e 

ERRNO NTN S56 Cre! ty de ack acc atoe wa ala aw <a he 
Proportion of wood to dilute acid 
Cooking pressure 


% hour 

0.5% sulphuric acid 
1 to 4 

9 atmospheres 


The above conditions gave him a yield of alcohol 
equal to about 6 percent of the dry weight of wood 
used. Simonsen, however, made but few fermentation 
experiments, and therein his work was scientifically 
weak. A small plant was built in Christiania but 
did not work out successfully, chiefly for the reason 
that such a large volume of dilute acid was used which 
required an excessive amount of steam to heat the 
charge and which later gave them liquors which were 
too dilute to distill economically. A number of other 
workers checked Simonsen’s work from the scientific 
standpoint and showed that in general the yields he 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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“Flint Brand 
Maple Flooring’’ 


Hard as Flint— 
Smooth as Glass 





A Guaranteed Maple Flooring - 


No longer can retail lumber dealers gamble their 
reputations against inferior grades of flooring. Your 
customers want the best and are willing to pay the 
price. Why not give them a Hard Maple Flooring that 
is personally guaranteed by the manufacturer ? 

Flint Brand Maple Flooring is not only guaranteed 


by the manufacturer, but every piece is plainly stamped 
with the above trade mark. Many dealers are having 
trouble in getting 1%’’ and 2%”’ Clear and also No. 1 
stock, but not so with those dealers selling Flint Brand 
Maple Flooring. The following stock list will prove 
that here is the place to send your orders for these grades. 








Tell us your needs in the following items : 
22S M’ 13-16x2%”" Clear “Flint” Maple Fig.2 -16° 
oO mM’ “ “« N oe oe a] 1 


For Yard Trade— For Factory Trade— 


< i 














Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company~+ 


SALESMEN: 


Geo. W. Mason, 1115 Rutledge St., Madison, Wis. 


Harry M. Kramer, 1400 E. 53rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
John H. Sawtell, 608 Harrison St., Davenport, 
Iowa, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Weare also manufacturing Birch Flooring in 13-16 x 1% and 24” 
Face, Factory, No. 1 and Clear Grades. Send us your orders. 


Wholesalers 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 





Straight or Mixed Cars a Mm “ “ es bad o “2 iis’ ° 
. . . ° 110 M’ 13-16x1”"Clear “Flint” Maple Fig.2 -16° Birch, Maple, Basswood, 
Flint Flooring, White Pine, asm“ “~ No.1 . < 1618 
Hemlock and Tamarack. wee a, Py Soft Elm, Rock Elm, Ash. 








SALESMEN: 





V. BR. Gebhardt, 1960 Summitt St., Columbus, O. 


Frank C. Sawtell, - 


J. A. S 
John R. 


anns, ia) te 
Spear, 931 Fourth A 


Rhinelander, Wis. 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
ve., Detroit, Mich, 
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following items for prompt shipment: 


99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 


34,000 ft. 13-16"x1}<” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”x1%” Clear Maple Flooring 
21,000ft. 3-8”x2” Clear Birch Flooring 
73,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Beech Flooring 

72,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clr. PI. Rd. Oak Flooring 
%, 45,000 ft. 3-8”x1%" Clear Quartered 0% 
D], Red Oak Flooring oo 
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Lumber Reclassification Is Given An 


Exhaustive Examination 

The Interstate Commerce Commission hearing that 
began in Chicago this week brought together a large 
number of representative lumbermen from all sections 
of the country and from every line of the lumber in- 
dustry. The figst sessions were devoted largely to the 
statements prepared by the special reclassification com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association and presented 
by H. H. Snell, of the Lathrop Lumber Company, of 
Birmingham, Ala., chairman of the committee, which 
statements thoroughly covered the lumbermen’s side 
of the question. 

An interested observer at the hearing remarked that 
he had never séen such a degree of harmony as pre- 
vails in the lumber industry in this connection. It 
hardly seemed possible, he thought, to bring together 
so many representatives from such widely distributed 
points who would so uniformly agree on this question 
of reclassification as have the lumbermen in their testi- 
mony before the commission in Chicago this week. 

The opening statements by Joseph N. Teal, of Port- 
land, Ore., setting forth the position of the Pacific 
coast manufacturers, followed as they were by those 
of the railroads—the Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, St. Paul and Great Northern—which 
agreed with those of the lumbermen regarding the wis- 
dom of maintaining the present rate fabric without 
change, simplified that part of the question and also, 
prominently brought out the fact that the railroads 






and the lumbermen are working in harmony toward 
the development of the lumber industry in the North- 
west. 

Although the hearing has been in progress for four 
days the end is not in sight and evening sessions were 
inaugurated on Thursday. Despite the discomfort and 
the large number of witnesses to be heard no disposi- 
tion is shown by anyone to curtail the hearing, it be- 
ing the expressed wish of Commissioner Meyer, who 
is presiding, that all who desire to testify shall be 
given a hearing. The commission is endeavoring to 
secure all the information it can from every angle of 
the industry in order that its final decision may be 
fair to all. 

The testimony of the manufacturers was supple- 
mented on the second day by that of three prominent 
retailers, all of whom agreed with the producers that 
any disturbance of the present rate fabric would un- 
doubtedly work an injury to the retailers located 
throughout the entire country and would be to the 
detriment of the interests of the consumer. 

The testimony adduced in the hearing would cover 
hundreds of pages, but it is of the greatest interest 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes it were possible 
to print it in full jn order that all of its readers might 
be made familiar with the details of the various 
phases of a subject that is of such vital interest to 
every section of the lumber industry. Many of the 
statements in full and the essential points of the 
testimony brought out are given on pages 38 to 46 of this 





URGES MEMBERS TO READ AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN 


Under date of July 12 the following letter was 
sent out to each member of the Southern Sash, 
Door & Mill Work Manufacturers’ Association, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., by C. B. 
Harmon, secretary: 

Sometime ago | addressed you on the subject of 
reading, requesting each member to send me a list 
of all the trade papers that he was a regular sub- 
scriber to. The replies were so few that | became 
discouraged and intended to make no further ref- 
erence to same until after the August meeting. 

Having just received the July 8 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, published at Chicago, 
lll., and finding it so full of things calculated to 
stimulate our work and In which you should be 
interested, | am writing again to ask you to read 
this issue carefully. If you are not a subscriber, 
you will do well to become one at once, ordering 
your subscription to begin with the issue of July 8. 
The price is $4.00 a year and it is published weekly. 

| call your special attention to the following in 
the July 8 issue: 

Front Cover—‘Letters on Salesmanship.” 

Page 34—‘‘Waste Utilized.” 

Page 25—‘Estimated House Bills.’’ 

Page 25—‘‘Basswood Out of Line.’’ 

Page 25—“‘Yellow Pine Wanted.”’ 

Page 32—“Spun Paper ahd Twine.” 

Page 40—“Front Doors and Veneered Doors.” 

Page 40—‘Sash, Doors and Millwork.” 

Page 46—“‘Would Utilize Waste.” 

Page 48—“‘Shingles Win Victory.” 

Also read the June 24 issue if you have it. 

Page 25—‘Supreme Court Considers Woodwork- 
ers’ Case. 

Page 26—"Credit Men and Uniform Accounting.” 

If you will redd the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
every week | guarantee that it will teach you more 
about your business than any other paper and will 
put you in a position and mood to stand up for your 
rights. 

To be a good business man, you must read. 

When reading—always read the best. 

I am not interested in the AMERICAN LUMBER. 
MAN and get absolutely nothing from your sub- 
scription, but | know that if you will read it reg- 
ularly it will be the means of assisting me to 
show you the importance of “‘knowing yourselves;”’ 
that “coédperation will bring results’ and that ‘‘ad- 
vertising is essential to success.’’ 














issue and the story of the hearing will be continued 
next week. 





THE Saginaw Board of Trade and the Michigan Public 
Domain Commission are taking up the question of willow 
growing, having reference to the headwaters of the Sag- 
inaw River, where there is much low land unfit for agri- 
culture, but which is considered to be entirely suitable 
for the growth of willows. Great quantities of willows 
are used by the furniture industry in Michigan and the 
war has greatly depleted the supply. The chief need 
for successful willow culture in this country is an effect- 
ive and cheap machine for peeling willows. There are 
successful machines for doing this at present but they 
cost about $1,000 each. 
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Need of State and National Public 
Works Bureaus Clearly Shown 


At the forty-eighth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, held in Pittsburgh the 
last week in June, the presidential address, because of 
the death of the president, Doctor Elmer L. Corttrell, 
was delivered by Clemens Herschel, ranking member of 
the society. Mr. Herschel in his remarks took oceasion 
to pay some attention to the system or lack of system 
often observable in the construction of public works 
by the Federal Government or by the various States. 
Among other things’ he said: 

‘*Let me illustrate how the commission habit in 
State government operates, as philosophically viewed 
from a distance, in recent years. A certain State con- 
ceived the idea that it would be well to develop its 
principal seaport by works of the civil engineer. So a 
commission of laymen was immediately created to 
cause this to be done. The newspapers were replete 
for months as to who should be the chairman of this 
commission. There was a good salary attached. Not 
a word as to the civil engineer capable of designing 
the necessary works, and of wisely superintending the 
expenditure of millions of dollars in the near future. 
Not one word. 

‘“At length the die is cast, and the favorite of the 
‘plum-tree’ enters upon a course of after-dinner 
speeches. After months of this sort of thing, and 
when the novelty of the situation has worn off, not 
much has been heard in the daily press as to the work 
to be done. An engineer has indeed been some- 
how appointed and certain work planned and 
done. Then the former after-dinner speaker re- 
signs, or is crowded out—it is immaterial which— 
changes of political government affect and debase the 
at-no-time illustrious commission and engineering corps, 
and the last end of that commission is worse than its 
inception—it is itself swallowed up and abolished in a 
reshuffling of the commissions of the State generally; 
and all this in the space of barely five years with the 
simultaneous hazard of millions of money to be ex- 
pended, at once and in maintenance and repairs, or 
reconstruction in the future in a football game of 
polities.’? 

The speaker, of course, is referring here to a hap- 
pening under a State government and his criticism ap- 
pears to be largely based upon the fact that the au- 
thority was placed in the hands of a committee of lay- 
men rather than of engineers, although, of course, this 
would not in itself obviate the difficulty that is caused 
by the creation of a special commission for every spe- 
cial public work. His remarks are in advocacy of a 
permanent bureau of commissioned engineers which 
will have charge of all public construction work of the 
State or of the national Government. He says further 
upon this subject: 

‘‘Ts it not true, does one not see, in contemplating 
such bits of contemporaneous history, that especially in 
a republic are commissioned civil engineers needed for 
the proper carrying on of the public works of the 
State? The reason the average congressman, even the 
executive, respects the army engineer as he does is 
because the former knows that the services of the lat- 
ter in and to the Government will go. on when he him- 
self will not unlikely have been wholly forgotten. He 
would equally respect the commissioned civil en- 
gineer.’’ 

Turning to the public works of the national Govern- 
ment he does not find so much here specifically to 
criticize, because of the fact that the highly trained 
and competent army engineer corps is often called 
upon to supervise such work, but referring to the 
United States Reclamation Service and to the inci- 
dents which led to the retirement of J. H. Newell Mr. 
Herschel said: 

‘*To illustrate again: Where else than in the 
United States would it have been possible for a 
dreamer of patriotic visions in the service of the Gov- 
ernment to have seen those visions come true under his 
able guidance in the space of some fifteen years, and 
at an expenditure of scores of millions of dollars; 
creating empires of arable lands where before was 
the desert; and after the threat of political removal 
by one brief layman incumbent of the chair at the 
head of his bureau finally be made to succumb, with- 
out any justification that the public ever heard of, by 
another such brief incumbent, to the already mani- 
fested harm of the service, and of its future? 

No amateur ruling the immediate present of an im- 
portant Government work and agency should have 
such subversive powers of harm for their future. No 
matter even that he act from motives which to him 
at the moment seem wholly good. He may be mis- 
taken. Certain it is that a system that enables a mere 
passing temporarily exalted incumbent of an office 
thus radically to disorganize out of his own mere mo- 
tion a work of national usefulness and importance is 
not for the good of the body politic.’’ 

In another portion of his address he made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

‘“The expenditure of 4 percent of the annual United 
States budget on public works is made the football of 
politics, and great is the ery of victory when this ex- 
penditure has been reduced to 3% percent; but no 
word is heard about the other 96 or 9614 percent of 
expenditure of the same budget; because public works 
are not recognized in the constitutions of the United 
States and of the States, to the extent of providing 
a department of the Government, and permanent offi- 


cers of the Government, to construct and care for them. 
A large part of the lack of recognition of the civil 
engineer as a member of an honorable profession, and 
of his merits, is, in my belief, traceable to this very 
state of affairs. 

‘‘From time to time the techuical press contains dis- 
cussions as to the anomalous position held by ‘junior 
engineers,’ and ‘assistant engineers’ in the service of 
the United States, on public works, in charge of the 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, the former of whom 
can never rise above their basic position, and the 
best of whom consequently leave that kind of a service 
as quickly as circumstances will permit. These discus- 
sions are carried on in all sorts of tempers, and, to 
make my own temper clear in the matter, let me ex- 
press the belief, founded on long personal observation 
and friendships, that there does not: exist an abler, 
a finer body of men than this same Corps of Engineers, 


U. S. A. The trouble ‘. not there. It is because the’ 


whole system of carrying on the civil engineering 
works of the United States is an emergency make- 
shift, born of a denial of the propriety of the nation 
to build any civil engineering works, and of the neces- 
sity of building them, when their construction could 
not longer be avoided, by makeshift methods.’’ 

The Engineering Record in commenting editorially 
upon this address said in part: 

‘‘The countries of continental Europe have demon- 
strated the wisdom of such a department. Their engi- 
neers, in consequence, occupy a very important place 
in governmental affairs. Despite all the arguments 
that can be advanced in favor of such a department 
and the commissioning of engineers, as army officers 
are commissioned, no results can be expected until 
strong pressure is brought to bear on Congress. When 
the engineers of the country can present a united 
front on the question, 30,000 strong in the national 
body, backed up by all the strength of local societies 
from coast to coast, which are in a position to impress 
their views individually on their congressmen and sena- 
tors, results can be expected; but not before. With- 
out a doubt the standing of the profession as a whole 
would be enhanced in this country if all the engineer- 
ing work of the Government were placed under such a 
department. The question is a good one for the consid- 
eration of the joint conference committee of the na- 
tional societies.’’ 

If there is any criticism to be offered to the views 
herein expressed it is that there appears to be an as- 
sumption that engineers as such are chiefly or primarily 
interested in this subject. As a matter of fact it is a 
matter of prime importance to every citizen that the 
oversight of huge construction projects shall in every 
instance be under the authority of experts responsible 
directly to the people in general rather than to any 
political superior. To put it in business terms, the 
man at the top should be a master of the job. If the 
work of which he has control is technical he should 
have the highest technical training. 

As Mr. Herschel remarks, the U. S. Army engineers 
are highly trained men who command respect because 
of the permanence of their positions. If it would be 
possible to provide a national bureau of public works 
upon somewhat the same lines to have charge of all 
civil engineering work, such as the erection of Federal 
buildings, post offices, irrigation projects, river and 
harbor improvements etc., there would undoubtedly be 
greater efficiency in expenditures upon these projects; 
and if such improvements were made when and where 
the board of public works approved them instead of 
at the behest of pork-loving congressmen a national 
abuse of long standing would finally be consigned to 
the oblivion which too long has waited vainly for it. 





THE House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, it is understood, has decided to report favorably 
the bill prohibiting the misbranding of merchandise in 
interstate commerce which was introduced by Mr. Bark- 


‘ley of Kentucky (H. R. 10496). This bill was intended 


to prevent misrepresentation or fraud in labels, tags ete. 
upon merchandise; also false, fraudulent or misleading 
statements in advertising matter of any sort, the trans- 
portation of such misbranded merchandise in interstate 
commerce and also its manufacture in the territories and 
the District of Columbia. As in the case of the Pure 
Food and Drug Act, however, jobbers or dealers may 
escape liability where it is assumed by the manufacturer 
upon a guaranty. 





THE MOST EFFECTIVE AGENCIES THAT 
EXIST 


I have found that the trade papers are not 
only trying to honestly build up their respective 
industries but are succeeding nobly. I believe 
that the trade papers are the most effective 
agencies for trade promotion and industrial bet- 
terment that exist—Doctor E. E. Pratt, Chief of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 











Houses Started and Completely Built 
While You Wait 


The news columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some 
time ago told of a building of a completed frame dwelling 
in Toledo, Ohio, between sunrise and sunset. The project 
was under the management of the Toledo real estate 
board, and the occasion was the marriage of a young 
woman who had long been assistant secretary of the 
board, the house being intended as a wedding present 
for her. In order to add zest to the occasion it was 
decided to build the house in a single day, and to build 
it entirely from contributed material. The lumbermen 
of Toledo divided the lumber bill among them and the 
hardware, paints ete. were contributed by other firms. 

The work was started a little before 5 o’clock in the 
morning. With the foundation in, the masons continued 
upon the chimney and the furnace men began to install 
a furnace in the basement. The chimney was completed 
at 10:15 o’clock in the morning, at which time the fur- 
nace was connected and installed and a fire was built. 
The electrical work was installed in the walls as fast 
as they were erected and the electricity was turned on at 
3:30 in the afternoon. The entire house was completed 
a few minutes before sunset. 

The job was also a notable one in that no ready cut 
or previously fitted material was used. The work was 
done precisely as in the ordinary way except for the 
number of workmen employed upon the job and the 
fact that various trades were working simultaneously. 

The house was a frame cottage covered with shingles. 
It would, of course, have been very difficult to build a 
completed house of any other material. It would be 
undesirable to carry up brick walls as rapidly as this, 
as the stress upon the lower courses of green mortar 
would be too great. 

The incident is not an especially notable contribution 
to the technic of the building industry but it is never- 
theless interesting as showing what.can be done upon 
oceasion. The completed houseghad its plumbing in- 
stalled and the exterior was painted and the interior 
woodwork had been finished. Its building attracted a 
very large crowd of people and a great deal of local 
interest, and undoubtedly proved a good advertisement 
for lumbermen and other members of the building trade 
who participated in the events. 





Detroit Congress Presages a More 
Progressive Salesmanship 


In most movements of a general business character, 
affecting all lines of business in much the same way, the 
lumber industry in the past has often not been to the 
forefront. It is therefore gratifying to note that this 
situation is changing to some extent; and in the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress held this week in Detroit, Mich., 
the lumber session is reported by those in attendance to 
have been one of the livest and most interesting of the 
gathering. 

Stability of prices, a more thorough technical knowl- 
edge of lumber and its uses, the establishment of schools 
of lumber salesmanship in connection with State uni- 
versities, were some of the subjects discussed. 

In all lines of manufacture in the past the most in- 
tensive study has been devoted to problems of manu- 
facture. It has been assumed that if goods of the right 
kind and quality could be produced at the very lowest 
possible factory cost they would of their own merit com- 
mand a market. Problems of sale and distribution in 
large number still await solution, and in the lumber in- 
dustry they are often peculiarly specialized and compli- 
cated by unusual conditions. A piece of lumber in it- 
self is a common and prosaic object with which nearly 
every one is familiar; the assumption is that there is no 
more to it than appears on the most casual consideration ; 
but the market possibilities of that board, even of the 
most ordinary wood and common grade, are practically 
without limit, and many potential customers for it exist 
whose need for it is unknown even to themselves. It 
may not be practical in every instance to discover and 
develop such customers—may cost more than their trade 
is worth; but this is not true in all cases. 

In the main lumber will be sold in the future for 
those uses that have consumed it in the past; but in los- 
ing some part of its field to other materials it may, when 
the marketing problem has received more thoroughgoing 
study, add even larger new territory. Even in articles 
long made of wood the design and assembly of the com- 
ponent parts have in many instances undergone material 
change in the past. Veneering, laminated cores, built-up 
tops and fronts, manufacture of wide lumber from nar- 
row by dovetail gluing, all will be carried even farther 
in the future than in the past; and the progressive sales- 
manship of lumber must follow and even anticipate such 
changes in the use of wood. 

More and more, therefore, the successful lumber sales- 


man of the future will not be he who is most successful 


in getting an order away from a brother of the grip, 
but he who gets the order that otherwise no one would 
have gotten. To develop the new will be considered 
equally important with nurturing and nursing the tradi- 
tional and ancient uses. : 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


MORE ABOUT A PLANT FOR MANUFACTURING 
FLOTATION OIL 

We wish to’ correct your statement in the last paragraph 
of a recent item in the Query and Comment department 
in which you state that the smallest practical plant for 
the production of flotation cil by destructive distillation 
from waste pine wood would cost in the neighborhood of 
$80,000 to $90,000. While we consider a plant of approxi- 
mately fifty cords capacity and costing the above amount 
the most logical capacity for such a plant, it is entirely 
practical to build a plant of twelve to fifteen cords capacity, 
which would cost in the neighborhood of thirty thousand 
dollars under present prices for equipment. Most of the 
plants now operating in the South have a capacity of ten 
to thirty cords per day.—Kinnry & LUNN, Chemical Engi- 
neers, New York City. 


Your reply to our inquiry regarding flotation oil process 
received. Please accept our thanks for your efforts and 
if there are any charges, kindly send us a bill and we will 
remit at once. 

You need not have sent us the copies of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as we have all the copies filed away since we 
subscribed to your paper.—INquiry No. 101. 


[The letter last published above is from the original in- 
quirer. Inasmuch as so many subscribers do not main- 
tain a complete file of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN it is 
customary in calling attention to an article in a previous 
issue of the paper to send a copy of it, which was done 
in this case. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is gratified, 
however, to find this subscriber making such careful use 
of the issues of the paper. 

The statement from Kinney & Lunn as to the practica- 
bility of building a plant at a cheaper cost may be con- 
sidered entirely authoritative, as that firm of chemical 
engineers has made an exhaustive study of the flotation 
oil process and the installation of plants for the distilla- 
tion of southern pine for this and other produets.— 
EDITOR. | 


AN OFFICIAL EFFORT TO DEFINE MILLWORK 

Your office has furnished the writer with considerable 
information at different times. Right now I am anxious 
to know if you can give me any information that would 
enable me to secure the correct definition for miliwork 
as defined by the rules adopted by the Association of 
Government Contractors.—INQuIRY No, 65. 

[At the seventh annual meeting of the Association of 
Government Contractors, held at Washington, D. C., Jan- 
uary 4-6, 1916, a committee on definition of millwork 
made a report that submitted a definition of considerable 
length. Inasmuch, however, as it is proposed to take this 
matter up with national organizations of architects and 
engineers for the purpose of having some similar general 
definition adopted, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN consid- 
ers this definition of sufficient importance to reproduce it 
in its entirety. It should be understood that it is here 
drawn as applying more particularly to the kind of mill- 
work that is used in buildings erected for different 
branches of-the national Government. 

The committee in presenting this definition stated that 
if the millwork for such buildings consisted of a certain 
number of definitely specified items in a definitely stated 
condition of completion there would be no necessity for 
a definition. Unfortunately, however, this is not true, 
and the items that it is necessary for the mill to furnish 
are numerous and are scattered throughout the specifica- 
tions. The adoption of a standard definition will lead 
to. greater uniformity in bidding, as contractors will be 
less likely to omit from their bids some items that belong 
in the millwork bill. ; 

The definition adopted by this association is as follows: 


Definition of the Term ‘‘Millwork’’ as Relating to 
U. S. Government Buildings 


The list below is intended to include all the items of 
finishing lumber work entering {nto the construction of 
United States Government buildings, as called for by 
plans and specifications, and to define conditions or state 
of completion in which the items of finishing lumber or 
factory work are to be furnished by the mill. 

Millwork for Government buildings shall consist of the 
following: 

1. Window frames, sash 4 Ceiling beams 





and (trim) 22. Interior cornice 
2. Door frames, sash and23. Interior columns 
(trim) 24, Interior pilasters 
3.. Thresholds 25. Wall trim , 
4. Base and molds 26. _Exterior cornices, belts 
5. Chair rail etc. 
6. Picture mold 27. Exterior columns 
7. Wainscot 28. Exterior pilasters 
8. T & G wainscot 29. Exterior panels 
9. Paneled wainscot 30. Clerks and judges’ desks 
10. Wood ceiling 31. Risers and nosings for 
11. Bulletin boards platforms 
12. Directory boards 32. Railings 
13. Lobby desks 33. Toilet partitions 
14, Registry cases 34. Counters and gates 
15. Entrance vestibules 35. screens or other 


16. Mailing vestibules bays | 
17. Cores for vestibule doors36. Ceiling lights 
18. Cores for stack room37. Trap door in ceiling 
doors 38. Wood carving and comp- 
19. Lookout louvre frames, osition work 
sash and trim . Metal covered work 
20. Stairs 40. Priming, painting, etc. 
Proposals and agreements covering millwork will not 
include any other items unless specifically mentioned. 
It is not practical to cover all types and sizes of build- 
ings, and individual conditions will have to be taken into 
consideration. Modifications can be agreed ‘upon by the 
contractor and millwork factory to suit various conditions. 
Item No. 1—Window Frames, Sash and Trim 
EXTERIOR FRAMES will be assembled complete at the 
factory, excepting the brick molding which will be fit- 
ted, bundled and shipped with the frames. Pendulum 
strips to be furnished and installed by the factory. 
Frames too large to go through car door will be shipped 
knock down, after being fitted at the factory. Not more 
than one frame to be shipped in one package. All frames 
properly marked for identification. Pulleys not to be 


furnished by the factory. Factory shall route jambs and 
fit for pulleys. Contractor shall send to factory sample 
side and overhead pulleys. 

Sasu shall be shipped open and will be marked with 
the number on the frames for which they are intended. 
As many sash may be shipped in one crate as may be 
conveniently handled. Sash shall be grooved to receive 
the angles or drips, but the angles or the drips will not 
be furnished by the factory. 

WINDow TriM: When the trim is a mitred or back band 
trim with false jambs, liners etc. the casing shall be 
mitred, splined, and glued at the factory and sufficiently 
braced for transportation after having been marked for 
identification. The side jambs shall be dadoed for the 
head jamb and the head jamb shall be cut to the correct 


‘length and then shipped K. D. The liners shall be shipped 
' K. D. after having been cut to approximate lengths and 


marked for identificaticn. Window stools and aprons will 
be cut to approximate lengths. The ends will not be re- 
turned or finished. 


Item No. 2—Door Frames, Doors and Trim 


EXTERIOR DOOR FRAMES will be assembled in a manner 
similar to that specified for window frames, excepting 
that where there is a pediment or cornice in connection 
with the opening it will be fully assembled and pro- 
vision made for ease in erection at the building. If 
necessary the frame may be shipped in two or more 
sections, provided proper provision is made for erection. 

INTERIOR FRAMES shall be dadoed and shall be shipped 
knock down, properly marked for identification. 

Doors will be plainly marked for identification, and 
where glass panels are specified the doors shall be shipped 
with the glazing bead cut and tacked in place. 

Door TRIM will be shipped in a similar manner to that 
specified above for window trim. ; 


Item No. 3—Thresholds 
Will be cut to approximate lengths with square ends. 


Items Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7—Base and Mold, Chair Rall, Pic- 
ture Mold, Wainscot Cap 
Will be shipped in random lengths. 
Item No. 8—Tongued and Grooved Wainscot 
Will be cut to lengths approximately correct and will 


have one end of ‘each length cut to the proper bevel to © 


fit the base. The top end will be cut at the building. 


Item No. 9—Paneled Wainscot 
Will be shipped in sections as long as practicable and 
each unit will be completely finished. Each unit shall 
be provided with tongue and groove or other joint as is 
specified for joining at the corner or elsewhere. The 


cap and cap mold will be left loose and will be cut and - 


attached at the job. 


Item No. 10—Wood Ceiling 
Will be shipped in random lengths except in case it is 
to be used in mailing vestibule or other small spaces, in 
which case it will be furnished in lengths such that there 
will be no cross joints. 


Items Nos. 11 and 12—Bulletin Boards and Directory 
Boards 

not in connection with the Post Office screens. will 
come fully assembled ready for installation, except fac- 
tory will not fit or hang door. The door shall be shipped 
open and glazing bead fitted and tacked in place. The 
grooved backboards, felt coverings, separate letters and 
members where specified for directory and bulletin boards 
shall not be included, but provision shall be made for in- 
stalling the backboard at the building. 


Item No. 13—Lobby Desks 
Will be completely assembled at the factory in as com- 
plete condition as a piece of furniture. The finish will 
be the same as that on the rest of the millwork, as ap- 
plied at the factory. Where glass tops and the felt under 
the same are specified they will be furnished and installed 
by the contractor. 


Item No. 14—Registry Cases 

Will be fully assembled and made up at the factory, 
except that the glass front will not be included. The 
case will be provided with one of the molds loose so that 
the glass may be easily installed. ‘ 

Item No. 15—Entrance Vestibules 

(Revolving doors, vestibules, cornice and enclosure not 
included) will have the sides and top assembled in units, 
each unit to be complete and arranged for ease in as- 
sembling at the building. No glass shall be furnished, 
but all glazing beads shall be fitted and tacked in place. 
Where metal glazing strips are specified they shall not 
be furnished by the factory. Moldings that are imprac- 
ticable to apply before the entire vestibule is erected will 
be sent in approximately correct lengths. This is in- 
tended to apply to cornice molds etc. that extend around 
the entire vestibule. 

Item No. 16—Mailing Vestibules 

All pilasters, cornice molds, panels etc. shall be in- 
cluded in the millwork whether they are to be covered 
with metal or not, and shall be assembled as far as prac- 
ticable before shipment. The reference to metal shall 
not apply to parts where the metal is specified to be 
drawn through dies over wood cores. 

Item No. 17—Cores for Vestibule Doors 
—that have only the lower part covered with metal shall 
be furnished by factcry. Factory will not furnish metal 
plates. 
Item No. 18—Stack Room Doors 

Will be furnished by the factory. The covering will 
not be furnished by the factory. 

Item No. 19—Lookout Louvre Frames, Sash and Trim 

Frames 

Shall be assembled complete at the factory. WOODEN 
Cores for louvre sash, metal covered to be assembled and 
fitted. Molding for holding sash in place shall be fitted 
and tacked temporarily in place, and where panel is 
specified it shall be made as part of the sash. 

Tr for one side shall be attached to frame. Trim for 
one side will be shipped loose, properly marked for identi- 
fication. The metal covering and metal louvres shall 
not be included in the millwork. 

Item No. 20—Stairs 

To be shipped knock down. Complete stair to go in 
one shipment. Stringers housed for steps and risers. 
Step and risers fitted, bundled separately. Balusters to 
be fitted as far as practicable. Newel posts and rails 
completely built up, including rail bolts and ready for 


‘installation as far as practicable. Rough horses 


and 
platforms not included. 


Item No. 21—Ceiling Beams 

The members for ceiling beams will shipped in approx- 
imate lengths and will include all molded material as 
well as square edge finished material. In case dentils 
are to be used they shall be attached to the member 
carrying them if practicable, and if impracticable they 
Shall be cut to the proper length and shipped bundled, 
properly marked for identification. 


Item No. 22—Interior Cornice 
All members of cornice will be included in millwork, 
Square edge material as well as molded members, den- 
tils, modillions etc. Where practicable the dentils shall 
be attached to the member carrying them and where this 
is impracticable they shall be furnished loose, but’ cut 
to the proper lengths. Modillions shall come fully 
assembled. 
Item No. 23—Interior Columns 
Will be furnished essembled and where practicable shalt 
have the caps and bases attached. Where the columns 
are to encase steel for other structural columns they 
shall be in two sections, jointed vertically with rail bolts, 
arranged in such a way that they can be easily removed 
at the building for erection. 


Item No. 24—Interior Pilasters 


Will be furnished completely assembled with caps and 
base attached where practicable. 


Item No. 25—Wall Trim 
Will be furnished assembled as far as is practicable. 
Item No. 26—Exterior Cornice, Belts, Etc. 


Material shall be furnished in a similar manner to that 
specified for interior cornice. 


Item No. 27—Exterior Columns 


Will be furnished in a_similar manner to that specified 
for interior columns, (See No. 22). 


Item No. 28—Exterior Pilasters 
Will be furnished in a similar manner to that specified 
for interior pilasters. (See No. 23 
Item No. 29—Exterior Panel Work 
Will be furnished in sections, each of which where 
practicable will be a complete unit for the place for which 
it is intended, or if too long for this way to be made in 
sections with proper provision made for joining together 
at the building. 


Item No. 30—Clerks and Judges’ Desks 

Wil] be completely assembled at the factory and shall 
be shipped in as complete a condition as a piece of fur- 
niture. The finish shall be the same as that on the rest 
of the miliwork as applied at the factory. Where glass 
tops are specified these will be furnished and instalied 
by the contractor. Where pantasote or leather is speci- 
fied they shall be furnished by the mill. 


Item No. 31—Risers and Nosings for Platforms 
Will be shipped in lengths that will suit the purpose 
for which they are intended. Platforms not included. 


Item No. 32—Railings 
Wiil be shipped in lengths that will suit the purpose 
sections in as long lengths as is practicable. 
Item No. 33—Toilet Partitions 
_ Will be furnished fully assembled and ready for erec- 
tion at the building, but not fitted and the doors not hung. 
Item No. 34—Counters and Gates 
Will be built complete at the factory and where one 


end of the counter goes against the wall some allowance 
will be made for fitting at the building. 


Item No. 35—Post Office Screen or Other Bays 

Will be furnished as follows: The counters, cupboards, 
sash, drawers, frames etc. will be assembled as far as 
practicable at the factory and each bay shall be complete 
from the floor up to the top of the lower transom bar. 
Drawers shall be fitted and temporarily fastened in place. 
Sash shall be fitted but not hung. Pulley holes bored for 
sliding sash and grilles. Pulleys not to be furnished or 
installed by the factory. 

e sections above the lower transom bar shall be in 
one unit from this bar up to the top of the screen and 
shall have the sash fitted as specified above. All sash 
shall be unglazed and glazing strips when of wood shall 
be temporarily tacked in place. Counter tops will be coun- 
tersunk for glass change plates where same are required, 
but the plates and felt for same will not be furnished 
with the millwork. It is the intention that these screen 
bays shall be furnished in as complete a state as is prac- 
ticable. 

Item No. 36—Ceiling Light Frames, Trim and Sash 
Frames 
Will be assembled at the factory. Trim for inside at- 
tached to frame. If frames are too large to go through 
car door they shall be shipped knocked down, in a sim 
ilar manner to that specified for knock down exterior 
frames. Sash will be furnished open. 


Item No. 37—Jrap Door in Ceiling 


Shall be assembled in a manner similar to that specified 
for ceiling lights. 


Item No. 38—AlIl Wood Carving and Composition Work 
which becomes part of any of the above millwork will 
be included in mill work and furnished by the factory. 


Item No. 39—Metal Covered Work 

Those items covered with metai but not including the 
metal itself and except those items specified as being 
kalameined or drawn over wood cores through dies shall 
be included. 

Item No. 40—Priming, Painting, Etc. 

All painted work to be primed one coat. All interior 
finish back painted one coat. All panels to be finished 
complete except final coat. All other work to be fur- 
nished in accordance with painting specifications up to 
and including a coat of shellac. 

The foliowing will not be included in mill work: 

Hardware of any description (except pendulum strips), 
glass, metal work, rough lumber, flooring, flag pole door 
and window screens, attic walk or railing in connection 
therewith. Revolving doors, vestibule, cornice and ceiling 
for same, metal adjusting clips for casement windows 
or metal drips, grooved black boards, felt coverings, sep- 
arate letters and numbers where specified for directory 
and bulletin boards, roof scuttles, ladders. Pantasote or 
other coverings and nails for same where specified for 
doors will not be furnished and applied by the factory. 


[An interesting paper by C. W. Bowman, of the Will- 
iam F. Johnson Lumber Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
was also presented at this meeting and contains so many 
practical suggestions of value to the planing mill man and 
the carpenter that a review of this address will be sep- 
arately prepared.—EbIToR. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Interest of practically the entire lumber trade of the 
country has been centered this week on Chicago, where 
the most important hearing in the history of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that affects the lumber in- 
dustry has been in progress, this being the hearing called 
by the commission on the question of a proposed reclas- 
sification of lumber and lumber products. Every branch 
of the lumber industry has been represented at this hear- 
ing, which has been in progress since Monday morning, 
with a possibility of continuing for a fortnight longer. 
Inasmuch as reclassification of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts as suggested by the commission would virtually revo- 
lutionize the entire fabric of the lumber industry, the 
outcome of the hearing will be awaited with considerable 
interest by manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. As 
lumber manufacturers, retailers and transcontinental 
carriers are in accord on the position that a change from 
the present classification and scheme of rating is not de- 
sired that any material changes will be authorized by the 
commission hardly seems possible, although this is a mat- 
ter purely of conjecture as yet. 

> * * 


The outstanding feature in the southern yellow pine 
industry this week is the increased curtailment that has 
been put into effect. In addition to the curtailment 
brought about by the voluntary action of a large number 
of the manufacturers who have reduced their running 
time and in other ways brought about a reduction of out- 
put, nature took a hand in the game recently and through 
the medium of a tropical storm that swept the Gulf coast 
country caused the temporary closing down of many 
mills in that section. While the damage to timber is 
probably not so great as accompanied previous storms of 
this nature, the damage to mill plants seems to have been 
greater, and many mills will be closed down for varying 
periods pending rehabilitation. That manufacturers in 
the South are thoroughly in earnest in the matter of 
meeting the situation brought about largely by their 
own actions in crowding production at a time when the 
market was unable to assimilate the output is amply 
shown in the statement printed on page 27 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, giving in detail a list of 
mills that are curtailing, and is further shown in the 
weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine Association. 
This shows that actual production at 130 mills for the 
week ended July 7 was 33.89 percent below normal pro- 
duction, and doubtless it is safe to say that the curtail- 
ment generally throughout the southern yellow pine pro- 
ducing territory is well above 25 percent. Reports from 
various producing and marketing sections this week indi- 
cate a better tone to the yellow pine market, and while 
values as yet are on a low level there is hardly any ques- 
tion but that a perceptible stiffening has taken place that 
portenus the early beginning of an advance. That this 
is true may be noted from the fact that line yard buy- 
ers who are keen students of the situation are beginning 
now to place large orders for stocks needed to replenish 

*their yards preparatory to the fall demand. Reports from 
several manufacturing points show that orders have 
been placed in lots of as much as 200 cars and inquiries 
have been sent to the mills for quantities of material by 
lineyard buyers ranging from 60 to 600 cars, and the 
opinion is expressed by the sales manager of one of the 
largest southern yellow pine concerns that orders will 
without doubt be placed within a very short time for 
more than 1,000 cars of yard stock for delivery in the 
Southwest. Texas buyers especially are beginning to 
come into the market and indications are that they will 
quickly be followed by buyers from the West and North- 
west. Railroads, too, are beginning to place their requisi- 
tions, the Southern Pacific lines alone being reported as 
having placed or about to place an order for 2,000,000 
ties. The mobilization of the State militia on the Mex- 
ican border has brought new life to the lumber trade in 
that section that has so long languished because of the 
uncertain conditions resulting from the Mexican em- 
broglio. The Government, of course, requires a large 
amount of material for use in military camps, but in 
addition to this temporary demand the fact of early 
promise of a restoration of normal conditions adjacent 
to the border will be an impetus to trade in that section. 

* * * 


That there is to be a heavy movement of grain from 
the Pacifie Northwest this summer and fall is fore- 
casted by the action of the railroads operating in that 
territory which are now placing orders for grain doors, 
one line alone having ordered from mills in Oregon dur- 
ing the last week 150,000 grain doors, the construction 
of which will require about 2,500,000 feet of low grade 
lumber. Manufacturers in that section look upon this as 
an indication that the railroads expect a heavy trans- 
continental traffic in freight that ordinarily is trans- 
ported by water, but which because of the unusual con- 
ditions existing in shipping circles on the west Coast 
will this season move by rail and which will be another 
influence in bringing about an early car shortage. Manu- 
facturers from the west Coast recently have been mak- 
ing investigations in the East with a view to sizing up 
the possibilities of marketing a large proportion of their 
output in that territory and all have found justification 
for the belief that a more than normal amount of Pacific 
coast woods will go into eastern consumption from this 
time forward. There is an active demand in the East 
for California white and sugar pine for factory pur- 
poses and as this is a market in which there is little 
competition prices are quite satisfactory. Inland Empire 
mills are enjoying an active demand that is holding their 
stocks, in shipping condition, down to even less than 
normal for this season. To be sure, the trade barometer 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association indi- 
cates that production is considerably larger than demand, 


just at this time, but this is entirely a normal situation, 
for mills in that territory are now in the midst of their 
sawing season, during which they manufacture far ahead 
of existing demand to provide stocks that will be in 
shipping condition during the winter months when pro- 
duction is at a low ebb and shipments are going forward 
at a normal rate. Redwood manufacturers report an im- 
proved demand for ties, and in fact the call for all west 
Coast woods is quite satisfactory as to interior demand. 
The lack of tonnage in which to handle material that 
ordinarily would be moved by water through the Panama 
Canal hampers west Coast operators seriously, but they 
are making the best of the existing situation and hoping 
that conditions in that line may soon improve. The 
coastwise movement also is hampered seriously as a re- 
sult of the continued labor trouble, which has not as 
yet reached a satisfactory settlement. All of the retail 
yards in San Francisco with possibly one or two excep- 
tions are tightly closed. The trouble is among the 
stevedores and extends all up and down the Pacific coast. 
Notwithstanding the refusal of union labor to handle the 
cargoes, a certain amount of lumber is going forward in 
vessels that load and discharge with their own crews or 
from points where nonunion labor can be secured in num- 
bers sufficient to handle the cargo. 
* * * 


Because of labor troubles an enforced curtailment is 
in progress at some of the northern hardwood producing 
points that will have a marked influence on the hardwood 
situation during the remainder of this year. Stocks at none 
of the producing points are more than normal; in fact, 
as a rule, are less than normal, and if the sawing sea- 
son is shortened as a result of labor troubles less stock 
will be on hand during the coming season to supply the 
demand. Buyers who keep in close touch with the situ- 
ation, realizing what this will mean, will without doubt 
place their requirements as early as possible, in order 
to avoid delays in delivery or having to pay higher 
prices for their material. Hemlock manufacturers report 
stocks in shipping condition considerably below normal, 
the heavy demands during recent months having prac- 
tically absorbed all of the available stocks. This has 
brought about a rather peculiar condition: Because of 
this shortage of stocks manufacturers are not disposed to 
make any price concessions. With prices on hemlock 


-holding strong and yellow pine prices unusually soft, 


the latter wood is coming into markets that .otherwise 
would be supplied from hemlock mills, and the only way 


that this competition can be met and yellow pine cut 
out would be for the prices on hemlock to be considerably 
reduced. With stocks unusually low manufacturers are 
not disposed to cut their prices and yet it is rather dis- 
couraging to see any part of their rightful trade weaned 
away because of the low prices on another wood. The 
demand for hardwoods from vehicle manufacturers con- 
tinues up to the normal call for this season and motor 
truck factories are taking an unusually large amount of 
material. Yard stocks at some distributing centers are 
reported to be getting unusually low, which makes certain 
the necessity of rather early and heavy buying by dealers. 
* * * 


North Carolina pine prices have shown some further 
softening, resulting from a slackening in demand in some 
of the larger markets, but this condition is probably 
temporary and it is being met by manufacturers joining 
in the curtailment movement that is largely in effect 
throughout the South. The embargo situation has not 
altogether been cleared up and some time will be re- 
quired to restore the trade to normal conditions, follow- 
ing the general demoralization caused by the long tieup 
in traffic. In some of the wholesale markets quotations 
on roofers are reported to be erratic and rather weak, 
the retail yards being fairly well supplied, ‘as a result of 
the quick and heavy buying they did during the short 
time that the railroad embargo was lifted. Box material 
is moving in fairly large volume and indications are that 
the general demand for North Carolina pine products 
will show a steady improvement within the next few 
weeks. Distributers of northern pine, fearing the cer- 
tainty of a car shortage, are urging buyers to come into 
the market earlier in order to be assured of satisfactory 
delivery. The demand from the city trade is reported 
to be unusually heavy just now and factory business is 
showing up well. While retail yards as yet hold off, 
prospects for a big fall trade in the country are unusually 
good and shippers look for a heavy movement that can 
be retarded only by lack of transportation facilities. In 
the large wholesale markets cypress holds firm, with the 
demand even and well distributed among the various 
grades. Prices are well maintained and any change in 
this feature would probably be in the nature of advances. 
The factory trade is taking its usual requirements and 
while retail yards are not buying very largely this is a 
seasonable condition and manufacturers look for a brisk 
movement as soon as crops are harvested and farmers are 
in position to begin making improvements. 





TRADE BAROMETERS OF THREE LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS 


In the weekly report of order file and shipments com- 
piled by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for 
the week ended July 1, 99 operating mills, having a 6-day, 
10-hour capacity of 77,340,000 feet, report production 
amounting to 57,417,316 feet of lumber. The average 
capacity per mill included in this report is 781,222 feet 
and the average production per mill as shown by the re- 
port is 579,972 feet. For a combined rail, cargo, and 
local business the report shows that production was in 
excess of orders 5,560,000 feet, or 9.68 percent, and pro- 
duction was exceeded by shipments 5,715,000 feet, or 9.05 
percent. For rail trade only the report shows orders on 
hand for the week ended June 24 of 5,804 cars; orders 
accepted for the week ended July 1, 1,780 ears, making 
a total of 7,584 cars. Shipments for the week amounted 
to 2,025 ears, leaving a balance of orders on hand of 
5,559 cars. Rail deliveries for the week exceeded new 
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LEFT TO RIGHT—West Coast Barometer for Week Ending 
July 1; Western Pine Barometer, Week Ending July 1; 
Southern Pine Barometer, Week Ending July 7. 


business booked for rail delivery by 12 percent. For local 
trade only 38 mills report deliveries by team and auto 
of 4,882,523 feet. For cargo trade only the report shows 
orders on hand June 24, domestic, 60,810,430 feet; ex- 
port, 33,987,812 feet; order accepted to July 1, domestic, 
6,255,367 feet; export;*1,102,000 feet, making a total of, 
domestic, 67,065,797 feet; export, 35,089,812 feet. Ship- 
ments for the week amounted to, domestic, 5,312,985 
feet; export, 2,312,115 feet, leaving a balance of orders 
0 hand of, domestic, 61,752,812 feet; export, 32,777,697 
eet. 


* * * 


The weekly report of order file and cut of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association compiled from reports 
of 35 mills for the week ended Saturday, July 1, shows 
orders on hand 2,289 cars or 57,650,000 feet; orders re- 
ceived during the week 908 cars, or 22,683,000 feet, mak- 
ing a total of 3,197 cars, or 80,333,000 feet. Shipments 
during the week amounted to 731 cars, or 18,166,054 feet, 
leaving a balance of orders on hand of 2,466 cars, or 
62,166,946 feet. The report shows that for the week 
average orders per mill were 648,314 feet; average ship- 
ments per mill 519,030 feet; average production per mill 
728,021 feet. The 35 mills included in this report show 
shipments less than production for the week 7,314,687 
feet, or 28.71 percent. Orders below production for the 
week were 2,797,741 feet, or 10.98 percent. Shipments 
for the week were less than orders 4,516,946 feet, or 24.83 
percent. The increase in orders compared with last re- 
port was 8,435,491 feet, or 40.90 percent. 


* * * 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation compiled from reports from 130 mills for the 
week ended Friday, July 7, shows orders on hand of 14,- 
896 cars, or 297,270,928 feet; orders received during the 
week 2,677 cars, or 53,387,411 feet, making a total of 
17,573 cars, or 350,658,339 feet. Shipments during the 
week amounted to 2,606 cars, or 51,971,458 feet, leaving 
a balance of orders on hand of 14,967 cars, or 298,686,- 
881 feet. The report shows average orders per mill for 
the week 410,672 feet; average shipments per mill 399,- 
780 feet; average production 435,053 feet, the normal 
average production of these mills being 658,088 feet. The 
report shows that shipments were less than production for 
the week 4,585,428 feet, or 8.11 percent. Orders were 
less than production for the week 3,169,475 feet, or 5.60 
percent. Orders exceeded shipments for the week 1,415,- 
953 feet, or 2.72 percent. The increase of orders com- 
pared with last report was 1,415,953 feet, or .48 percent. 
The report shows that actual production at the 130 mills 
included in the barometer was below normal 28,994,576 
feet, or 33.89 percent. Shipments were less than nor- 
mal production 33,580,004 feet, or 39.25 percent, while 
orders were below normal production 32,164,051 feet, or 
37.60 percent. Because of delayed mails resulting from 
the tropical storm that swept the Gulf coast the number 
of reports included in this barometer is considerably 
less than usual, 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 


By a Federal court decision of July 6, at Chicago, the 
Associated Bill Posters and Distributers of the United States 
and Canada, an organization said to be in restraint of 
trade, was ordered to disband. A Federal court decision 
at Baltimore, Md., July 7, refused dissolution of the Amer- 
ican Can Company but held to a former ruling that ‘unless 
the concern misbehaves no further steps will be taken 
against it.” 

Sale of the holdings of the New York Central in the 
Nickel Plate (New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad) for 
$8,500,000 was announced July 6. 


Government report issued July 7 estimates the total wheat 
crop of the country at 759,000,000 bushels, 252,000,000 
bushels less than the final figures of 1915. The winter 
wheat crop is placed at 489,000,000 bushels and spring 
wheat promises 270,000,000. The corn acreage is given at 
108,321,000 acres, compared with 198,321,000 acres a year 
ago. The indicated yield is 2,866,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 2,814,000,000 indicated a year ago and a final yield 
of 3,054,000,000 bashels. The oats crop is estimated at 
1,816,867,000 bushels, the largest of record, with the excep- 
tions of 1912 and 1915. 

Leaders of the de facto Mexican Government gathered 
in Mexico City July 8 for a conference on a plan for settle- 
ment of the differences between the United States and 
Mexico. 

When the German ship Jndra arrived in New York in Sep- 
tember of last year it was interned with its cargo of nitrate, 
valued at $125,000. The ship began to discharge July 7 and 
owing to the increase in the price of nitrate, which is much 
in demand for manufacturing explosives, the cargo had in- 
creased in value to $1,000,000. 

American troops are held in readiness to check border 
raids on a front more than 200 miles eastward from El Paso, 
Tex.; to the west a constant watch is being kept, accord- 
ing to advices of July 8. President Carranza warned the 
American forces July 10 of &n impending Villa raid, aimed 
at Boquillas. 

What is said to be the largest tobacco transportation con- 
tract ever entered into New York City was closed this week 
when a_ steamship company agreed to carry 23,400,000 
pounds from that port to France in July and August, bought 
by the French Government for its men at the front. 


July 19-21 the National Prohibition Party will meet in 
St. Paul, Minn., and outline its campaign for the election 
in November. Henry Ford, of Detroit, Mich., is mentioned 
as the party’s candidate for President. 


July 8 medical officers of the Government began coiperat- 
ing with New York City health officers in combating the 
epidemic of infantile paralysis. The disease was reported 
gaining in New York City, July 10. To that date it had 
caused 238 deaths and the number infected were.1,083. July 
11 thirty-two deaths and 195 new cases in twenty-four hours 
were reported. Eight other States had been invaded by the 
disease. 

July 9 the big German “underwater liner’ Deutschland, 
a submarine 315 feet long, arrived from Bremerhaven at 
Baltimore, Md., ‘with a cargo of chemicals and dye stuffs 
after a voyage across the Atlantic of 4,000 miles. It may 
carry passengers and freight on its return trip, if British 
and French war craft or American suits fer infringement 
of patents in its construction do not prevent. Another simi- 
lar craft is reported on the way. Amsterdam advices of 
July 10 report a proposed Zeppelin transatlantic service for 
passengers and freight, the first Zeppelin to arrive in Amef- 
ica in August. 

Under the name the American Foreign Securities Com- 
pany, an organization was effected in New York City July 
10 to perfect a $100,000,000 loan to France. President 
Wilson was reported July 10 as favoring the proposed loan 
of $125,000,000 to China. 

San Antonio, Tex., plans to hold in 1918 a Pan-Amer- 
ican exposition to cest $8,000,000, in celebration of its two 
hundredth birthday anniversary. 


Washington 

Baron de Senarclons-Grancy, naval attache to the German 
legation at Athens, Greece, has been transferred to Washing- 
ton to take the place of Capt. Boy-Ed, recalled some months 
ago by the German Government. 

Able bodied men of military age in the United States 
number 21,000,000, according to an estimate of the Census 
Bureau. 

Bituminous coal amounting to 261,000,000 tons, the largest 
ever recorded, was mined in the first half of this year in the 
United States, according to estimates published by the 
Geological Survey. 

July 10 the House passed the administration emergency 
revenue bill. This doubles the income tax and provides for 
a tax on inheritances and munitions of war and for con- 
tinuance of the greater part of the war revenue taxes levied 
in the last Congress. These are expected to produce $200,- 
000,000 annually. It provides for a tariff' commission, pro- 
tection for the dye stuff industry and protection for Amer- 
ican manufacturers against the dumping of foreign made 
goods in this country after the end of the European war. 


July 11 the President signed the good roads bill, authoriz- 
ing the expenditure of $85,000,000 in five years by the Fed- 
eral Government on condition that States expend amounts 
similar to those apportioned to them. The bill provides 
$10,000,000 for roads in Federal forest reserves. 

By approval of the conference report on the rivers and 
harbors bill by the House July 11 the La Follette-Clarke 
amendment that would have prevented the sanitary district 
of Chicago from taking sufficient water from Lake Michigan 
to handle the city’s sewage disposal problem, and would 
have ements Illinois from building a deep water way con- 
necting the lakes with the Mississippi River, has been killed. 


FOREIGN 


David Lloyd-George was appointed secretary of war of 
Great Britain July 7. He succeeds the late Lord Kitchener 

Buenos Aires, Argentina, reported July 6 a pote ntially 
warlike alliance secretly entered into by Venezuela and Peru 
against Colombia and Ecuador. 


Estimates coming from Petrograd July 6 placed the Ger- 
man and Austrian losses since the beginning of the Rus- 
sian drive began a month previous at 500,000. The grand 
total of prisoners reported July 11 as taken in five weeks 
was 266,000, of whom 5,260 are officers. The booty includes 312 
guns of various sizes and 866 machine guns. Berlin advices 
of July 6 say that Germany is about to resume her former 
activity in submarine warfare on British craft. On that and 
later dates Italian forces were reported making successive 
gains against the Austrians, compelling them to withdraw 
in several sectors. Repeated successes of the Franco-Ger- 
man offensive on the River Somme were reported during the 
week, with extensive gains of territory, prisoners and booty. 
Russian forces are reported increasingly victorious in the 
Pinsk marsh territory south of the Carpathian Mountains. 
As an immediate result of the recent North Sea naval 
battle nearly 200 British merchantmen that had been lying 
idle in Petrograd and other Baltic harbors since the out- 
break of the war have been released, according to London 
advices of July 10 

American marines entered Santiago, Santo Domingo, ‘July 
7 unopposed and will maintain order in the city. 


Russia and Japan have formed a new alliance, announced 
July 7, each pledged to take no part in any political combi- 
nation against the other and each to support the other in 
territorial rights and interests. 

Unsuccessful attempt was made July 9 at Buenos Aires 
—— President de la Plaza, of the Argentine Re- 
public 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE CURTAILMENT BECOMES MORE GENERAL 


About forty new reports have been received this 
week in addition to the figures published last week 
showing the extent of curtailment of production in 
southern pine. These have been added to the list be- 
low and are indicated by an asterisk preceding the 
name. The reports added last week were similarly in- 
dicated by a section mark (§). The star (*) where 
used indicates that the mill is equipped to run nights, 
though not necessarily that it is so running at this 
time. 

The new reports received last week showed that mills 
having a normal capacity of 4,177,500 feet daily had 
reduced their daily production to 3,440,000 feet; and 
stocks on hand of 261,000,000 feet where the normal 
stocks ordinarily carried would have been 230,600,000 
feet. Among this week’s reports fifteen mills stated 
specifically what their curtailment had been in feet, 
showing a present daily production of 1,522,500, their 
normal daily production being 2,162,000 feet. , 

There are thirty-seven mills reporting present stocks 
on hand as compared with normal. These have a stock 
of 261,000,000 feet at this time, where their average 
normal.stock would be 230,600,000 feet. 

Incidental comment on some of the reports shows 
that some of the mills will soon curtail further or shut 
down entirely if conditions do not improve. The South- 
ern Pine Company, of Savannah, Ga., replied as follows 
by William B. Stillwell, secretary and treasurer: 

We regret that we are not in a position to give you any 
definite information as to the accuracy of the list of south- 
ern pine mills that are curtailing their output as shown 
on page 33 of your issue of July 1, 1916, as these mills are 
all operating in a territory out of which we are not 
handling any business from this office. There has been 
more or less talk of curtailing the output in Georgia and 
Florida and we believe that it has been done to some ex- 
tent. The rainy weather for the last month or more in 
jr section has considerably curtailed the cut of the 
mills. 

We are not at the moment actually operating any 
mills of our own and can therefore only give information 
in this line from hearsay. 

Curtailment of output under existing conditions cer- 
tainly seems to us to be the logical policy of the manu- 
facturers. 

The wet weather referred to has of course also 
greatly interfered with production in some or most of 
the other southern States. 

In the tabulations that follow the new reports are 
designated (§), and star (*) indicates mills that are 
equipped to operate nights, though not necessarily that 
they are operating nights at the present time. 


ALABAMA 
Location and Nam 


Running 
— o: +e, Smith Lumber Company (2 mills) 


Ree Sar RO ee Tina oS OE Tee he Se Eta 66 hours” 


(eepaet mill closed down) 
Falco-—§*McGowin-Foshee Lumber Company.........- 5 days 
(In 60 days will close down for year if prices are not a 
great deal hetter) 


Fulton—§*Scotch Lumber Company..........--+++0+- 5 days 
Lathrop—§Lathrop Lumber Company............-..! 5 days 
Prentice—§King Lumber Company...........-..++ 55 ae 


River Falls—7Horseshoe Lumber Company (Closed one 
to four weeks by storm blocking logging road). 


Tuscaloosa—§*Kaul Lumber Company.........- 40-50 hours 
ARKANSAS 
Location and Name Running 
Crossett—Crossett Lumber Company........ .++++-- 4 days 
Jagle Mills—+*Eagle Lumber Company...........-. 40 hours 
Fordyce—Fordyce Lumber Company.........-+++-  -4days 
Flenwood—7A. L, Clark Lumber Company....... 75 percent 
Hensley—*§ William Farrell Lumber Company...... 50 hours 
Huttig—+*Union Saw Mill Company..........-..-. 40 hours 
aeenren—FAgeemens Land & Las COMB D ATG «io 5:0:0' >< 
Mere ittiersie A aR VRE LR aR ++eed Weeks per month 





——§Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company... .60 hours 
Millville—7Freeman-Smith Lumber Company.......£ 50 hours 
a Sbortleaf Lumber Company (Long- 

















Ae ee Pe ee er re ere days 
Prescott—§Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Company........5 days 
_ Bradley Lumber Company..................3-0 days 
Warren—7*Arkansas Lumber Company............ 40 hours 
Wesson—jEdgar Lumber Company (Present stock 5,000,- 

000, against normal of 8,500,000. Must run full 

THO UG) HAMGIOMONGOEE YN > .:9:6:s0s ocd Sees easeges 60 hours 

FLORIDA 

Location and Name Running 
Boyd—§Weaver-Loughridge Lumber Company.......... Tuli 
Martel—§Martel Lumber Company........-......-. 44 hours 

Montbrook—§*Florida Land i (Closed sixteen 
months to January 1)........-.-- esse eeeee eee sPull 
Paxton—jFlorala Sawmill Company............. 75 percent 
Pinewood—§Bay Point Mill Company............. 60 hours 
(Expect to close down three weeks after filling rush 

orders) 
LOUISIANA 

Location and Name Running 
Alexandria—§ Alexandria Lumber Company.........! 50 hours 
+Enterprise Lumber Company, Ltd..........£ 50 hours 
Long Pine Lumber Commeany:, « . 6.00 os-c5<00cc ss es Idle 
Atlanta—7yGermain & Boyd Lumber Company......é 50 hours 
Barham—Pickering Lumber Company............... 4 days 
Bogalusa—§Great Southern Lumber Company......... 60% 
Bon Ami—King-Ryder Lumber Company (Long-Bell)..4 days 
Calcasieu—Industrial Lumber Company.............5 days 
Campti—F rost-Johnson Lumber Company Ridcstisteecetnes 4 days 

———-;W. F. Johnson Lumber Company (Will cut out 

EROIAI Oe CDURU nce fet ich eae ea ly 5.0 hae 8k 0 Whale ¥iaCere: here 60 hours 
Carson—Central Coal & Coke Company.............. 4 days 
Clarks—Louisiana Central Lumber Company......... 4 days 
Colfax—§Big Pine Lumber Company.................. Idle 
—— Sabine Lumber Company............2.eeeee- 5 days 
Couchwood—+Weaver-Hearne Lumber Company.....£ 50 hours 
DeRidder—Hudson River Lumber Company (Long- 

MORE ate katie cheats waht nic 6 orn Sc. ecee sit pin di ws anerete. a a wie-e days 
Edna—Powell Lumber Company...............e.e5- 5 days 
Elizabeth—7*Industrial Lumber Company (Also 5 

Dn eR eas Serre er eee rere 
Fisher—7*Louisiana Longleaf Lumber Company..... 40 hours 
Se —F WOH VOR. DOCU. 5 oc ccewieiesineeee cies cise 44 hours 
Fullerten—t+*Gulf Lumber Company...............8 50 hours 
Gandy—7+*Wyatt Lumber C ompany (Days only)....60 hours 
Glenmora—}*Louisiana Sawmill Company, Ltd.....! 50 hours 

Grabow—7Anacoco Lumber Company............++8 50 hours 

Guy—Anacoco Lumber Company............eeeeeee- 5 days 
Hammond—Natalbany Lumber Company...........- 5 days 
Hodge—-+Huie-Hodge Lumber Company (Bienville idle, 

Ry) a ee ret ee rane 60 percent 
Tfoultonville—7*Houlton Lumber Company............ Idle 
Hutchinson—$§Elton Lumber Company (Ltd.)........ 

Bisstia\s Walslere 5:6 iter ecateiecerur er batons Closed June 24 for 30 days 
Kentwood—Brooks-Scanion Lumber Company........ 5 days 
Kinder—+*Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company (May reduce 

TOES IRM io os sian 00 Ve eis eww 56 9 4 4 0 10'40.0. 6 0106 ae este 4 days 
Lake Charles—Calcasieu Longleaf Lumber Company 

a ee eee ere re 4 days 
stiesvicene Creek Lumber Company........... 5 days 
§Lyons Lumber Company (Mill at Kernan)....6 days 

Longleaf—§Crowell & Spencer...........eceseeeees eee days 
Longville—+Longville Lumber Company (Long-Bell) .40 hours 
Ludington—sL udington Lumber Company........... 4 days 
McNarv—W. M. Cady Lumber Co. (No. 2 mill burned 
SR IN is ote Give eid a Meo OO Wb 8 48 8S deeaereee 5 days 
MeNary Lumber OO) So rer eo 
Mandeville—#Poitevent & Favre Lumber Company. .5% days 
Mansfield—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company.......... 4 days 
Meridian—§Meridian Lumber Company....-.........-. 5 days 
Montrose—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company.......... 4 days 
Myrtis—§&Southern Lumber Company (Burned March 1).Idle 
Neame—Central Coal & Coke Company.............. 4 days 
Newlin—§W. G. Strange Lumber Company 40-45 hours 
Oakdale—Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company........... 5 days 
SPorest Lumber Company ...........sevcccsoscns 4 days 
+Industria) Lumber Company (2 mills)........ 5-days 
Pawnee—§Pawnee Land Lumber Company (11 
Mah aw Sono e WG CALE Oe TOTAL e 66.0: 8 0w O5bhe Ogreracpiols 5 days 
Pickering—Pickering Lumber Company Rene Aanvees Rane tian 4 days 
Ragley-—+*W. G. Ragley Lumber c ‘ompany Ore nteiae ete 50 hours 
Reeves—S. Ds RPT UMIRD ORC loaiie-ei.n 10:8: 0:50:40, 400° 0 e-e-etere'h. 6 5 days 
Shamrock—§Brown Lumber Company (11 hours)....6 days 


Slidell—Salmen — & ane Company (Cutting 
blown timber)....-.sececsssscees cece te eee ee 00-60% 


Springfield—+* Springfield Lumber Company (shut down 
pT S 6S Ere rrr er bere Idle 
Standard—Louisiana Central Lumber Company....... 4 days 
Urania—§ Urania Lumber Company (Ltd.) (11 aoe 5 days 
Vic toria— +L, ouisiana Longleaf Lumber Company... .40 hours 




















———Victoria Lumber Company..............++.+48 5 days 
AD ere re Creer er 5 days 
Ww estlake +Krause & Man: Bem Lumber Company.. .50 hours 
——-j Lock, Moore & Co., Ltd............-.e00e.8 50 hours 
Winnfield—§Tremont amber Company (Mills at Eros 
SU OS Rae en on < Se cepaw ne We mun eemeece 4 days 
Woodworth—Rapides Lumber Company (Long-Bell) ..4 days 
Zimmerman—Enterprise Lumber Company........... 5 days 
Zwolle—§*Sabine Lumber Company (Night run half of 
My aa ek oad ee ae es ea auedeweee Gawd 110 hours 
MISSISSIPPI 
Location and Name Running 
Arbo—§&*Lumber Mineral Company (Mill burned)...... Idle 
Brookhaven—§*Central Lumber Company....... 40-50 hours 
Bogue Chitto—§Central Lumber Company....... 40-50 hours 
Buda—§*Homochitto Lumber Company............ 50 hours 
Cybur- “4 *Cybur Lumber Company (Days only)..... 60 hours 
Yorest—7*Bienville Lumber Company.............80 hours 
Hattiesburg—s*Brookhaven Lumber & Manufacturing 
CGMONES. CG. ST ME <6 5k Sucecvscosicenvedaees 3 days 
(No, 2 mill idle) 
—-—7J. J. Newman Lumber Company.............£ 5 days 
Native Lumber Company............. 60 hours 








§*Gilchrist- Fordney Company (intended night run 
RUMBA soc sinvien cwnedacwanecesc enawdeccewad 60 hours 
§*Wausau Southern Lumber Company (Days 










GUE Miccc cp ieeties Cevearsécuconacevecseeurone 60 hours 
Kiln—7* Jordan River Lumber Company........... 50 hours 
Laurel—7* Eastman, Gardiner & Co. (9 hours).....? 54 hours 
————+*Marathon Lumber Company.............. 50 hours 
Louisville—7A. C. Schryver Lumber Company......§ 50 hours 
Lumberton—$§ Hinton Bros. Lumber Company....... 50 hours 
Meehan Junction—7Cotton State Lumber Company...5 days 

i +*Batson-McGehee Company (Closed down 

WOE AP vei caccmeae ye eecescavanedbaten Chea anaes Idle 
Montrose—7Tallahatta Lumber Company..........5 30 hours 
Dee Pe — Fire i i a oo 0 0.000 600 6.4.06 0 6 Oca eec 0b ee Idle 
Picavune—*Rosa Lumber Company............-.e+. 5 days 
Richton—§Bentley & Emery...........seeceeseees 60 hours 
———* Richton Lumber Company.............006. 60 hours 
Sanford—§Ship Island Lumber Company........... 50 hours 
Shuqualak—§Futvoye-Paterson Company.......... 60 hours 
Sumrall—iJ. J. Newman Lumber Company..........5 days 
Union—§*J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Company (Days 

GUIDE ican cc Ce dhe tea ade 0 Meee CON ale waldlnkeee 5 days 
Vinegar Bend—Vinegar Bend Lumber Company...... 5 days 
Wiggins—7Finkbine Lumber Company (Closes July 8 

ee heen ern e ela geod Gln de ease were Idle 

TEXAS 

Location and Name Running 
Beaumont—Beaumont Sawmill Company............5 days 
Camden—wW. T. Carter & Bro........ 5 days 
Conroe—Central Coal & Coke Co 4 days 
Diboll—7+Southern Pine Lumber Company............ 5 days 
Doucette—Fidelity Lumber Company (Long-Bell)..... 4 days 
Groveton—7Trinity County Lumber Company......é 50 hours 
Haslam—Pickering Lumber Company.............--+ 4 days 
Hioney Island—7R. A. Myer Lumber Company......§ 50 hours 


Houston—Kirby Lumber Company (thirteen mills; three 
idle; all down four days a month; no night’ runs) 
Palmetto Lumber Company......... 2 weeks per month 
J. 8. & W..M. Rice... ccc ccccsecsee 2 weeks per month 
——-—-Sabine Lumber Company (two mills) 5 days 
——-West Lumber Company (three mills) 
Keltys—§Angelina County Lumber Company (May _ re- 





Gets 00 TOrty BOCES)... . ccccvde sive cucesceust 50 hours 
Lufkin—j*Lufkin Land & Lumber Company (Long 
NOUNS kien a wi cig idl greieiata/wecermntae a tiwean «as @air ee aece 80° hours 


Manning—?7Carter-Kelly Lumber (Burned 
March; new mil! not completed) 
Nacogdoches—?Frost-Johnson Lumber Company... 


New Willard—i7Texas Longleaf Lumber Company. . 


Company 


.40 hours 
.50 hours 





Orange—Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company.......-. 5 days 
+—*§Miller-Link Lumber Company............50 hours 
Pineland—7*Temple Lumber Company............ 95 hours 


(Running time further reduced by car shortage.) 
Remlig—Alexander Gilmer Lumber Company (Mill also 
at Jasper) Each. Mild oi o.0.< 00 cc cc csc caw cceses 5 days 
Trinity—j;*Thompson Bros. Lumber Company......... 
PAD Peg Ge ER ER ER, PORE ee rere 220 hours a month 
Cane applying to June and July. Further 
plans not determined.) » 
Voth--§Keith Lumber Company....sececevereereee +0 Gays 
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MAY UTILIZE WEST COAST HARDWOOD 


Company Arranges to Compete with Japanese Impor- 
tations—Its Plans Extensive 


MARSHFIELD, ORrE., July 10.—Production of oak lumber 
is a new industry which is to be started in Curry County, 
Oregon, and which may develop into a large enterprise. 
The lumber is being introduced by Roderick Macleay, of 
Portland, president of the Macheal Estate Company, a 
wealthy corporation that owns 17,000 acres on the lower 
Rogue River. 

Mr. Macleay believes that as most of the oak on the 
eoast is now procured from Japan he can successfully 
compete with lumber manufactured from the tan oak, 
Quercus densiflora. He has had sample cuts of the lum- 
ber made and placed in the hands of companies which will 
likely be able to use the lumber in large quantities. 

The tan oak, as it is commonly called, seems to be 
peculiar to the Rogue River country. At least it is found 
in the greatest quantities in that locality. There is a 
large amount of it on the Macleay property and on Goy- 
ernment land and forest reserve adjoining. It is the 
timber that for years has been cut down and wasted in 
order to secure the tanbark. The latter can be stripped 
from the trees only during three months in the summer. 
In cutting the trees for lumber the tanbark would also 
be saved as a byproduct during those three months. 

There are several problems to work out in the matter 
of handling logs. The timber is located up the Rogue 
River and must be brought down to the mouth of the 
river where the Macleay company has a large sawmill. 
The logs will not float, being of a weight that causes them 
to sink. Experiments are being made to ascertain the best 
method of moving the logs. Big, hollow: wooden pipes 
have been made with the ends sealed. It is believed that 
with one of these hollow pipes fastened to each log they 
ean be floated. If this method is not a success the logs 
may be moved on barges. Several crews of loggers have 
been outfitted and are working along different lines to 
ascertain the most economical way ot getting out the logs. 

The oak lumber when finished has a beautiful grain 
and makes very attractive woodwork and furniture. Its 
beauty as a wood for furni- 


meantime the stock of logs in the water is below normal. 
In November, 1915, when the last previous inventory was 
taken, and it was found that there were about 174,000,000 
feet or 9,000,000 feet more logs in the water than at the 
present time, the consumption among the mills was very 
much less than at the present time. And yet the log 
market was steady. Below is a recapitulation of the in- 
ventory of the logs on hand in Puget Sound water 
June 15: 


Mills Loggers 
C7012:000 feet. ..... 6.0%. Be aos hs som. wean 41,105,000 feet 
6,309,000 feet.......... foe | re -.. 8,050,000 feet 
2,960,000 feet.......... es 200,000 feet 
34,083,000 fect .......0006s NT Sea eee 9,265,000 feet 
5 a en ee ee PEON on sass wate 200,000 feet 
111,564,000 feet 53,820,000 feet 
Sree: Oia a oe ene wis bob oS Mie OM ER OS A 109,017,000 feet 
NL ab as Wee.be.cs oe waghh wa eee u wr keeee 9,359,000 feet 
PNIOD sc 5 piss Siw: aisles 369.0 a spree ints aw Sale ORES 3,160,000 feet 
RUMEI Sista blp'n ove Dee Gb wm wie le wee wie mela wR -+. 43,648,000 feet 
EMD os 5 obs bien iss Ban 6 ee ho hu ea bee 200,000 feet 
RRR SOUR. os a5. 5s 4 sas oe 5 wow bee eee ee 165,384,000 feet 





MODEL EXHIBIT SHOWS USE OF WOOD ON FARM 


Southern Pine Association Is Exhibiting an Enlighten- 
ing Model in Paris 





Herewith is published the illustration of the model of 
a well equipped American farm which the Southern Pine 
Association recently had constructed for exhibition pur- 
poses at the ‘‘ Exposition of a Reconstructed City,’’ now 
in progress in Paris, France. The model, which is 13 
feet long and 7 feet wide, illustrates forcibly to what 
uses wood can be put and what artistic beauty can be 
obtained where this material enters into the construc- 
tion. The exhibition is under the direction of W. J. 
Dreury, foreign representative of the Southern Pine 
Association, who through it hopes to inspire the future 
rebuilders of the republic with the true merits of the 
southern product, as well as with the adaptability of 
lumber in general. 


POLE PRESERVING COMPANY INCORPORATED 


Strong Concerns _ Start a New Enterprise—Are 
Erecting Plant 


SANDPOINT, Ipa., July 10.—Articles of incorporation 
of the Western Cedar Pole Preservers’ Company, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., were filed Thursday, giving the names of 
the following Spokane men as incorporators: Robert M. 
Fullerton, Edward A. Lindsley, Howard C. Culver, Otto 
S. Hanson, and Milo P. Flannery. The officers of the 
company are: Otto S. Hanson, president; Howard C. 
Culver, vice president; Edward A. Lindsley, secretary ; 
Robert M. Fullerton, treasurer, and Frank Culver, of the 
Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company, of Sandpoint, State 
agent. The capital stock of the company, $25,000, is 
divided among the following named firms: Humbird 
Lumber Company, Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company, 
and the Northern Mercantile Company, of Sandpoint, 
Ida.; Lindsay Bros. and the E. T. Chapin Company, of 
Spokane; the National Pole Company, of Escanaba, 
Mich.; the Page & Hill Company and the Valentine Clark 
Company, of Mimneapolis; the Naugle Pole & Tie Com- 
pany, of Chicago; the Lost Creek Cedar Company, of 
Xone, Wash.; and B. J. Carney & Co., of Grinell, Iowa. 

The company has purchased ten acres of ground im- 
mediately west of the Continental Oil plant along the 
Great Northern transfer track and is now at work erect- 
ing the necessary buildings, vats, tanks and sorting yards 
suited to the needs of a large creosoting plant. When 
completed it will be equipped with appliances for han- 
dling and treating large quantities of cedar products, 
especially poles, which it will be able to handle in ear- 
load lots. Sandpoint has long enjoyed the distinction of 
being the largest cedar shipping point in the United 
States, if not in the world, and the locating of this plant 
here will have the effect of encouraging plants of similar 
character. 


REQUISITIONS EVERY AVAILABLE TIE 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 10.—Every available cross tie 
on hand in the mills on the Southern Pacific Railroad in 
this district has been rushed 








ture was learned in an inter- 
esting way. An old cabinet 
maker was camping in Cur- 
ry County for the benefit of 
his health, He found some 
of the hand-sawed oak in an 
old shed where it had been 
for fifteen yeais. From this 
he made a number of chairs 
which were brought to the 
notice of Mr. Maclezy. These 
}ave been exhibited in Port- 
land and attracted much at- 
tention. 

Altheugh the Regue River 
country of Curry County is 
about as isolated a spot as 
can be found in Oregon and 
is several hundreds of miles 
away from a railroad, there 
will be no trouble about the 
manufacture and shipping 
of the oak. The Maeleay 
company conducts a_ little 
empire of itself and in addi- 











tion to the salmon canneries, 
ranch operations and other 
lines of enterprise the com- 
pany has a first-class mill that can cut 50,000 feet of lum- 
ber a day. Boats of a certain size make the port regu- 
larly, and should the oak business develop sufficiently to 
warrant the expenditure special lumber carriers, equipped 
with Deisel engines, will be built to carry the lumber 
from the Rogue River. 

The headquarters of the Macleay company on Rogue 
River are at the town of Wedderburn, which may become 
important as a lumber producing points as well as for the 
industries that it now supports. 


MODEL OF UP- TO-DATE 





LOG SITUATION IS REPORTED HEALTHY 


Camps of Principal Owners Closed Down for a Month 
—To Resume When Situation Betters 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 8.—The log situation on Puget 
Sound is apparently in very healthy condition with prices 
generally remaining about $7, $10 and $13, as they have 
been for the last few months. Logging camps of all the 
principal operators closed down July 1 and none is ex- 
pected to resume operations until August 1. During this 
thirty day elose-down the normal surplus in the hands of 
the loggers will under any ordinary conditions be disposed 
of. The June inventory of all logs in Puget Sound water 
belonging to both the mills and the loggers shows a grand 
total of 165,384,000 feet. This is about 9,000,000 feet 
less than the logs on Puget Sound November 1, 1915. At 
that time there were 174,000,000 feet on hand, 107,000,- 
000 feet of which was fir. The logger is a canny indi- 
vidual, more so than the lumber manufacturer, and he is 
also much more fortunate in being able very easily to 
determine just what the demand for his product is and 
also exactly what stock is on hand among all the loggers 
and mills on tidewater. He does not believe in over pro- 
duction and is therefore willing to close down his camp 
until such a time as a market has absorbed the surplus. 
Therefore, if the longshoremen’s strike has the effect of 
tying up the cargo mills for some time, it may be the log- 
gers will not open up their camps on August 1. In the 


AMERICAN FARM EXHIBITED BY THE SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION AT PARIS 


WESTERN PINE SHIPMENTS HEAVY 


Total Forwardings Show Good Increase—More Cars 
Used Than in May, 1915 


The report of shipments for May just issued by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows a favor- 
able increase as compared with shipments for the corre- 
sponding period last year. The report is as follows: 








1915 1916 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 

DE. cit exe eentassaneeee 201 4,974,661 301 7,724,328 
RMN koa cco sees weet 544 13,667,888 984 24,537,749 
a rr ear ere er a 28 718,560 57 1,477,105 
Li, eee 242 85,145,556 337 7,606,630 
North Dakota ........... 262 6,434,988 385 9,327,744 
Boath Dakota «2.0.5 6050. 244 5,749,094 306 7,497,977 
ee ere ere 377 9,383,400 281 6,793,235 
bd oe Ee ee ee 177 —s_« 4,270,961 271 6,354,954 
Iowa . 252 ,071,456 227 5,635,452 
Illinois ‘ 196 4,940,044 207 5,160,469 
Kansas ... . o> 26 289,980 28 608,247 
ea ee 204 4,746,531 232 5,413,005 
ee Gr rr ie 21 3,622 16 388,337 
ee ee eee 174 §=©4,184,476 131 3,185,286 
be, Ne eee eee 41 1,020,259 82 1,902,255 
Se ert 110 = 2,816,280 113 3,110,037 
NU is b watewewewate 31 682,719 52 1,295,453 
ae err en 51 1,334,939 7D 1,906,773 
ON SST ert eee 4 88,46 10 261,492 
Atlantic Coast States..... 215 5,207,597 255 6,231,230 
Other Eastern States..... 41 1,014,807 141 3,517,715 
eae rae 286,59 14 332,165 
California 3 SE “cane sce euuieas 
Oklahoma and ) 127,051 6 143,393 
lO eee eae + OD" <acws asc uwdietes 
ee errs | 3,433 838,822,683 4,511 110,411,030 

Cut for month 1915, 88 mills, 107,858,702; 1916, 36 
PRET giiecs 55.8 sad cie a eee Seek S es Saheb enaee eee 140,430,688 
ar COS SORES ik oo ain oso ss oo bo ses ee eee 30,019,658 
Wumber of mills not Operating < o.oo sss iis ow coe one 4 

PRICES 


Normal Above Below 
The figures in various columns indicate 
relation of prices to those prevailing 
the previous month and number of 


RUINS PRNONTIN EE Coase es 6 ws aes 21 4 0 
INQUIRIES 
The figures in various columns indicate 
volume of inquiries as compared 
with last month and number of mills 
POPOTEINE GRINGO cece ccsecerau ence 10 2 12 


to Laredo, Tex., presumabkiy 
for use in building a railroad 
along the border—either on 
the Texas or Mexican side 
of the Rio Grande—for the 
movement of troop and sup- 
ply trains for the United 
States Government, in the 
event of a break between the 
two countries. The order, it 
seems, was placed a week 
ago by the Southern Pacific. 
One manufacturer said to- 
day the requisition called 
for ‘‘every available tie on 
hand up to July 8.’’ The 
last train load left Beaumont 
for Laredo Saturday. Just 
how much material was in- 
cluded in the order is not 
known but some of the man- 
ufacturers who participated 
in the order believe that at 
least 2,000,000 ties were 
shipped to the border. With 
the order were instructions 
to ship to Laredo and con- 
sign to the Southern Pacific, 
in care of the United States army engineer. 

It is publicly known that if diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries were severed the Mexican Na- 
tional Railroad lines would not be available for use by 
United States troops. Hence the preparations to con- 
struct an independent line, should the necessity arise. 








ARMY TRADE STIMULATES BUSINESS 


Yards on the Mexican Border Profit by Government 
Needs—Returns Big and Quick 





Houston, TEx., July 11—Lumber yards along the Rio 
Grande are profiting by the presence of the troops, thus 
making up in some measure for the interruption of their 
usual trade caused by the Mexican trouble. These yards 
have been called upon to furnish all the supplies neces- 
sary for the establishment and erection of tents, out- 
houses and other structures. Each day new troops of 
the national guard have been arriving and locating their 
encampments and the business for the lumber yards has 
grown accordingly. 

As practically all the buildings are of wooden con- 
struction, the yards are doing a fine business, running 
into the thousands of dollars. Nearly all of the lumber 
firms also handle the hardware and other material 
used in the construction work, a large portion of which 
consists of screening. The commanding officer of each 
division of the army issues the order for material, a Gov- 
ernment warrant is given, and it is quick and sure pay 
for the lumber people. 

One of the Houston lumber firms which is profiting 
by the business is the Spencer-Sauer Lumber Company, 
which has a string of yards along the border. The busi- 
ness comes at an opportune time, especially for those 
firms that have been depending upon the border trade 
for their market. 

S. B. Garrison, manager for John F. Grant, stated that 
the trade with the army had stimulated business wonder- 
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fully. Mr. Grant has a yard at Browns- 
ville, which also has been getting a share 
of the business, furnishing, besides lum- 
ber, a large amount of hardware and screen 
wire cloth. 


were 


JUSTLY PROUD OF LARGE LOG 


TacoMA, WASH., July 10.—Some idea of 
the size of some of the timber that is cut 
in this section may be had from the accom- 
panying halftone of a large No. 1 clear 
fir log sawn by the Tacoma Fir Door Com- 
pany, this city, on July 6. This log, which 
was sound and perfect in every respect, 
was 844 feet in diameter at the top, 10 
feet at the butt, 28 feet long and contained 
12,600 feet of lumber, board measure. The 
average cut from the logs composing the 
raft of which this log was one was 4,200 
feet each. The Tacoma Fir Door Company 
is evidently justly proud of this log, hav- 
ing taken the trouble to run an automobile 
over the top of the log so that anyone 
doubting .the veracity of the company’s 
officials can see for himself and make his 
own estimate of the size of the log by 
comparing it with the size of the automobile, and also 
the nearby surroundings. 


WILL CUT WALNUT LUMBER 


KeEokvuk, Iowa, July 12.—It was announced here re- 
cently that the Iowa Walnut Mills (Inc.) has acquired the 
sawmill property of the Taber Lumber Company, in this 
city, and will begin the operation of the plant by August 
1. The concern will cut walnut lumber exclusively. This 
wood ean be obtained in large quantities in Iowa, Illinois 
and Missouri, it has been ascertained by investigation by 
the company’s representatives. A great number of logs 
already have been contracted for. 

The work of remodeling the mill and refitting equip- 
ment in the old plant, which has been closed since 1912, 
has already begun, and new appliances, such.as a boom 
and a kiln, are being built. It is estimated that the mill, 
when operation is started, will employ about sixty-five 
men. 


INDIVIDUALS OF CONCERNS DECLARED LIABLE 


So Finds Court in Finale of Missouri Ouster Case 
Proceedings 








St. Louis, Mo., July 7.—In a report and recommenda- 
tions filed by R. E. Rombauer, referee, in the State’s in- 
vestigation and effort to collect fines imposed upon lum- 
ber companies located here, after prosecution instituted 
by former State’s Attorney Hadley, it is held that officers 
and directors of the Bradley Lumber Company and the 
Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, which dissolved after 
the supreme court fined them $55,000 in antitrust pro- 
ceedings, are individually liable for the payment of the 
fines. The present activity was instituted by Attorney 
General Barker, who alleges that the Bradley, Hogg- 
Harris, Colonial Land & Timber and Van Cleave lumber 
companies were dissolved to avoid payment of the fines 
originally imposed. The referee found that the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, of which 8. H. Fullerton was 
president, R. 8. Fullerton vice president and R. W. Ful- 
lerton secretary, owned the stock of the Bradley Lumber 
Company, and scores the sale of the latter in January, 
1914, ‘‘as a faree enacted for the purpose of preventing 
the collection of judgment from the assets of the Bradley 
Lumber Company.’’ The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
which was fined $50,000, removed to East St. Louis, IIl., 
and the Colonial Land & Timber Company, fined $10,000, 
was dissolved in 1912, 

The report holds that the dissolution of the Van Cleave 
Lumber Company was not for the purpose of avoiding 
the fine imposed against it. 

Referee Rombauer declares that S. H., R. S. and 
R. W. Fullerton, George R. Hadley, C. J. Harris, Marshall 
Rusk and J. I. Ball are liable individually for the fines 
imposed and recommends that failure to make collection 
from them shall result in suit against.them by the State 
for the recovery of the fines. 
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taneous combustion. The fire raged fiercely 
in the highly inflammable oils, paint and 
litter and the contents of the main room 
on the second floor were destroyed. The 
glass in the windows, skylights, and auto- 
mobile windshields melted and fenders and 
metal bodies of the cars were destroyed 
while heavier metal pieces were melted. 
The 2-inch wooden doors shutting off two 
smaller rooms from the main room on the 
second floor stopped the fire, although these 
doors were badly charred. The timbers are 
all perfectly sound though those in the 
midst of the fire were charred over. Th? 
2x6 laminated floor was practically undam- 
aged. The roof was damaged where the 
fire went through the skylights. The fire 
was confined to the room in which it orig- 
inated by the fire department and thou- ~ 
sands of dollars’ worth of cars and acces- 
sories in the ground floor stores was un- 
damaged. If the building had been of 
steel construction it is thought the heat 








LARGE FIR LOG CUT BY THE TACOMA FIR DOOR COMPANY, OF TACOMA, WASH. 


SHOWS THAT WOOD IS USED INTELLIGENTLY 


Seattle Garage Fire Demonstrates That Proper Con- 
struction Holds Down Loss 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., July 8.—The fire-resisting qualities of 
modern mill-constructed buildings were illustrated in a 
fire that was discovered in a garage building at Pine Street 
and Bellevue Avenue, this city, at 5 o’clock this morn- 
ing. The building is a 2-story mill constructed garage 
with laminated floors and 2-inch tongue-and-grooved par- 
titions and brick outer walls. The lumber used is all 
Douglas fir. The lower floor was divided into four stores 
occupied by automobile dealers and the second floor con- 
tained the plant of Pike & Lind, automobile painters. 
The building was owned by the J. M. Colman Company, 
this city, and valued at $23,000. Twenty-seven automo- 
biles were stored in the shop of Pike & Lind on the sec- 
ond floor where the fire occurred and of these twenty-two 
were destroyed or damaged to the extent of $31,000. 
The fire marshall estimated the damage to the building at 
about $3,000. About $3,000 worth of paints and oil be- 
longing to Pike & Lind was destroyed. Damage on the 
ground floor was trivial and was caused by water. 

The fire broke out in the paint shop near a work bench 
and is thought by the fire marshal to have been spon- 




























would have twisted and buckled the frame 
and made a wreck of the building. As it 
is the building will be repaired and 
good as new within two weeks. This build- 
ing is certainly a good example of intelligent wooden 
construction. 


LOGGERS TO QUIT FOR THIRTY DAYS 


VaNcouveER, B. C., July 8.—That all the loggers on the 
Pacific coast north of Columbia River may close -down 
their camps for thirty days or more is the possibility that 
confronts the millmen and laboring classes at the Coast. 
This shutdown will probably begin next week. The rea- 
son for the resolution of the loggers to quit is the fact 
that the log market rapidly is becoming flooded with a 
surplus, because when the outlook in the lumbering indus- 
try took on such a rosy aspect at the first of the year 
every big logging concern and every man that could get 
a logging engine and a few dollars for a grubstake com- 
menced to put in logs. The result was that the market, 
not only on the British Columbia coast but all through 
Washington and Oregon, threatens to become ‘‘ flooded.’? 
Other circumstances that are influencing many of the 
loggers to stop are the scarcity of labor and the ab- 
normally high wages that prevail. 








MAY NOT WRITE COMPENSATION 


Attitude of Stock Insurance Companies Worrying 
Lumberman in Kentucky—Law Effective August 1 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 12—Owing to the failure of the 
stock insurance companies and the workmen’s compensa- 
tion board of Kentucky to get together on rates, lumber- 
men and other employers of labor are somewhat up in 
the air regarding protection, as the compensation law will 
go into effect August 1. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau submitted a basis rate of 260, while the 
State board held out for a maximum of 252. The final 
decision of the bureau was to announce the rate to its 
companies, but without recommendation, and hence it is 
not known whether or not the companies will agree to 
write business at the lower rates. The reciprocals and 
mutual companies will have to be resorted to in the event 
that the stock companies do not take hold of the propo- 
sition. Several of the large companies of the latter 
class, like the Globe Indemnity and Fidelity & Deposit 
companies, already have announced that they would not 
write workmen’s compensation insurance in Kentucky. 

Lumber reciprocals are prepared to play a larger part 
in the fire insurance situation, also. The new Kentucky 
fire insurance code, which became effective last month, 
puts them on an even footing with stock companies, as 
their net premiums, with dividends deducted, are now to 
be taxed instead of the gross charges, as was formerly 
done. This is provided for in the new law. The recip- 
rocals which have been licensed since the measure became 
effective include the Lumbermen’s Underwriters and the 
Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Underwriters, both of Kan- 
sas City, while a number of general factory reciprocals 
also have qualified to handle business. 


(LEFT) CORNER ROOM, SECOND FLOOR. THE 2-INCH DOORS WERE CLOSED AND NOT BURNED THROUGH BY FIRE THAT MELTED GLASS AND 


AUTO BODIES. 


(CENTER) MAIN ROOM, SECOND FLOOR, WHERE FIRE STARTED. 


STOPPED BY WOODEN DOOR, ALTHOUGH GLASS PANES MELTED OUT 


(RIGHT) ANOTHER SECOND FLOOR ROOM WHERE FIRE WAS 
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The Use of Southern Yellow Pine and Douglas 
Fir in Mill Construction Type of Buildings 


[By Robert Seth Lindstrom, Architect] 
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Self-Closing Fire Door, Showing Automatic Release Automatic Self-Closing Fire Door in Elevator Shaft 


PART XI 
Stair Halls 
The stair halls should have enclosing 


Where the building is sprinklered some 
cities permit wood constructed stairs, 
but constant repairs are necessary due 
to shrinkage and wear and tear and are 
apt to render the final cost of wood 
constructed stairs fully as much as the 
first cost of incombustible stairs. 


Elevator Shaft 

The elevator shaft should have en- 
closing walls of masonry and all open- 
ings leading into the shaft from lofts 
should be protected with automatic self- 
closing fire doors and metal frames. 
(See Fig. 16.) 

There are several types of elevator 
doors; viz., steel rolling shutters; tin 
clad wood doors, either swinging, slid- 
ing or counterbalanced steel doors in 
two sections. The steel rolling doors 
and also the swinging doors require 
automatic safety gates. The best type 
of door for elevator openings is a coun- 
terbalanced steel door in two sections 

2 ole en : which are automatically self-closing and 


walls of masonry or incombustible ma- 
terial running from basement to the 
roof and all door openings leading into 
the stair halls from the lofts should be 
protected with automatic self-closing 
fire doors and metal frames, also with 
incombustible sills. There are several 
types of automatic doors that are ap- 
proved by insurance companies, includ- 
ing solid steel doors, tin clad wood 
doors and hollow art metal doors. 
There are several types of automatic 
self-closing devices that are approved 
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by insurance companies. The best type 
for swinging doors is a strong spring 
check and door holder. There are two 
types of operating fire doors; viz., those 
swinging or hinged doors and those 
sliding. The swinging hinged door is 
the best type for stair doors. The 
stairs and landings should be construct- i; se Zs 
ed of incombustible material such as = are operated by the elevator movement. 
iron or reinforced conerete. (See Fig. | Marble Finished Entrance and Stairway—Oxweld Acetylene Building, Chicago, When an automatic sprinkler system 


15, on page 32.) Robert 8. Lindstrom, Architect is to be installed in the building the 
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Detail of Stairway with Dust Stop Detail of Entrance and Stairway with Dust Stops Detail of Stairway without Dust Stops 
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Fig. 16—Elevator shaft, showing standard elevator shaft, pit pan, fire doors 
and floor construction at elevator shaft. 
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Fig. 17—Sprinkler tower, showing standard sprinkler tower with location of 
tanks, elevator machine and fioor construction. 
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Fig. 18—Standard sheet metal fire windows, showing section and elevation 
of a standard sheet metal window frame and sash and wired glass fire 


window. 


elevator shaft walls can be used for the support of the water tanks. 


The ele- 


vator usually requires overhead machinery, which makes it necessary to ex- 
tend the elevator shaft above the roof; therefore this is the natural location 
for sprinkler tanks when the shaft is of sufficient size to receive the tanks. 


(See Fig. 17.) 


The elevator usually runs from the basement floor level. 


pit below the basement floor is necessary. 
sewer level in the basement it is necessary to keep the water out of the pit, 
which can be done by making the pit waterproof or by sinking a 
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steel sash and frame. 


19—Standard all-steel sash, showing section aod elevation of an all- 
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Fig. 15—Standard stairhall, showing standard stairhall with reinforced 
concrete stairs, standard hand railing, fire doors and windows. 


waterproof steel pan into ground which forms the pit. 
Windows 


There are three standard types of windows adapted for mill con- 
structed buildings; viz., (1) fireproof sheet metal sash and frames 
glazed with wired glass; (2) steel and frames glazed with either wired 
glass or common glass; (3) wood frames and sash. The fireproof sheet 
metal sash and frames glazed with wired glass represent the type 
obtaining the lowest possible insurance rating. A mill constructed 
building automatically sprinklered is protected from within by the 
sprinkler equipment, but as buildings are often built in thickly settled 
quarters the fire hazard from without must be taken into considera- 
tion. The sheet metal sash and frames, glazed with wired glass and 
with automatic self-closing devices set in masonry walls, have proved 
to be the best possible fire protection from without, which fact is gen- 
erally recognized by insurance companies. (See Fig. 18.) Therefore 
the minimum insurance rating is obtainable on this type of window. 

In some cities the permissible distance between buildings is regu- 
lated by law and sheet metal frames and sash glazed with wired glass 
must be used. The all-steel sash, of which there are various kinds, 
are accepted by some insurance companies as a fire protection from 
without. The all-steel sash is built up in sections with certain sec- 
tions or panels either pivoted or hinged for air circulation and where 
maximum window exposure and outside light are essential this is the 
best type of window to use. (See Fig. 19.) | Wood frames and sash 
are used when sheet metal sash and wired glass are not required by 
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Fig. 20—Standard wood frame and 
sash, showing section and elevation 
of a standard wood frame and sash 
window. 











law and when the maximum window exposure is not essential. (See 


Fig. 20.) 


[This is the eleventh installment of a series of articles with illustra- 
tions, the twelfth of which will appear next week.—EDITOR. | 
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ETHYL ALCOHOL FROM WOOD: THE PROCESS, ITS DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from the Front Page) 


claimed could be obtained. Some time later A. C. 
Classen developed a process in which sulphur dioxide 
was used as the hydrolyzing agent. Classen took out 
a number of patents covering the various phases of 
his process in which both gaseous sulphur dioxide and 
also the gas dissolved in water to form sulphurous 
acid were used. This process is of particular interest 
since it was the beginning of the American develop- 
ment of the production of ethyl alcohol from wood, 
when in 1903 the patent rights for America were 
acquired by a Chicago company. This company erected 
an experimental plant at Highland Park, Ill., near 
Chicago, and after demonstrating the process to its 
satisfaction erected a plant at Hattiesburg, Miss., at 
a cost of about $250,000, to operate on longleaf pine 
sawmill waste. This plant was a failure because of a 
number of mechanical and technical reasons, the chief 
of which are as follows: First, the length of time 
necessary to hydrolyze the wood, this requiring from 
four to six hours; second, the quantity of acid needed; 
third, the prolonged action of so much acid and water 
in the rotating digester reduced the wood to a very 
fine powder and formed much sulphurie acid which 
acted on the sugar and other substances present to 
form gums and caramels and so made the complete 
extraction of the sugars from the residue very tedious 
and expensive; fourth, the digester was lead lined 
and the buckling and breaking of the lining necessi- 
tated repairs after every two or three cooks, which 
proved a great source of delay and expense. 

Ewen and Tomlinson, who were associated with the 
Classen process, began experimenting along new lines 
in order to overcome the difficulties which were 
brought out at Hattiesburg. Instead of using an 
aqueous solution of sulphur dioxide the gas was passed 
into the digester along with steam, which furnished, 
therefore, both the heat and moisture required. Some- 
what later, however, Ewen and Tomlinson gave up 
the use of sulphur dioxide and were granted a patent 
covering the use of sulphuric acid as the catalytic 
agent. A study of this patent and the process patented 
about 15 years previously by Simonsen will disclose a 
remarkable identity as to ideas. Ewen and Tomlinson, 


AND REQUIREMENTS 


who were then the engineers and technical advisers 
of an alcohol company, erected a plant at Georgetown, 
8S. C., for the demonstration of their process. This 
plant was later acquired by a powder company which 
has operated it intermittently for the last three or 
four years. The sawmill in connection with the alcohol 
plant burned down in 1913 and was replaced by a 
large new mill which was put into operation about 
a year later. During this interval the powder com- 
pany devoted a considerable amount of time and money 
to research on this problem. 


Operations in the West and South 


Several years ago western capital erected a plant 
at Port Haddlock, Wash., on Puget Sound, for the 
production of ethyl alcohol and cattle food from saw- 
dust obtained from mills at Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, 
Anacortes and Port Blakeley. The plant was equipped 
with six digesters of the same size and type as those 
that were developed in France by the Compagnie 
Industrielle des Aleohol de 1’Ardeche. These digesters 
consisted of a steel cylinder 21% meters in internal 
diameter by 244 meters in length, through which were 
spaced 22 tubes 160 millimeters in diameter. Outside 
of each end of the tube heads are flanged boiler steel 
jackets, one to receive the live steam from the boiler 
and the other to take off the condensed steam, the 
heating being indirect, the idea being to save steam 
by means of the indirect heating. Sawdust and enough 
water were added through a manhole into the space 
between the tubes to raise the moisture content to 
about 45 percent. Anhydrous sulphur dioxide was then 
added and the mixture was cooked at 75. to 100 pounds 
pressure. The cost of conversion was excessive be- 
cause of the very rapid corrosion of the digesters, the 
long time necessary to heat indirectly and because 
the sulphurous acid gas leaked from the digester into 
the steam space, thereby preventing the use of the 
low pressure steam. In addition, the extraction equip- 
ment was inefficient and out of date. The buildings 
of the plant were excellent and expensive and much 
of the equipment was imported from France at a large 
cost. The extracted sawdust (which had only from 50 
to 60 percent of the sugar formed extracted from it) 


was mixed with Hawaiian molasses and was put on 
the market as cattle food. It was necessary to dry 
the extracted material down to about 12 percent mois- 
ture in order to prevent decay, and this gave great 
difficulty due to explosions of dust in the dryers. In 
addition, the plant was located about: 80 miles from a 
railroad, which greatly increased transportation 
charges, and these facts coupled with the very poor 
design and equipment (especially digester and extrac- 
tion equipment) were, no doubt, the prime reasons 
which caused the failure at this plant. 


After disposing of the Georgetown plant to the 
powder company the alcohol company referred to above 
underwent a reorganization. A large amount of for- 
eign capital was introduced and a large plant designed 
to produce 5,000 gallons of 190 proof alcohol per day 
was erected at Fullerton, La. This plant, to our know!l- 
edge, has never been operated at capacity or even 
continuously for any length of time. The plant ap- 
pears to have cost much more than it should. Even 
at present it is questionable as to whether or not a 
number of the units in it are of the size and type 
to secure maximum efficiency. Because of the fact 
that the plant was built largely with foreign capital 
the war has interfered with changes that are neces- 
sary and advisable before resuming operation and 
the plant has been idle for a very considerable period 
of its existence.* 

This short outline is merely a review of the four 
plants that have been built in this country, only one 
of which has achieved any measure of commercial 
success, and does not take into account the very large 
amount of scientific work that has been done in the 
last decade and which will be covered fully in a later 
bulletin to be issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The powder company, through its development 
department, and especially by the work of its super- 
intendent and chemist at Georgetown, has already at- 
tempted to investigate the problem in a scientific 
way. Some of the other plants, especially the one in 
the West, were built by men without full knowledge 





* [A letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Fullerton, 
La., under date of July 5, says that the alcohol plant at that 
place is now in operation.—EDITOoR. ] 
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of the requirements of an operation of this type, and 
apparently no technical supervision was obtained to 
assist and direct the work. As long as the develop- 
ment of this process, which requires the highest type 
of engineering and chemical skill, is left in the hands 
of concerns interested chiefly in the disposal of stock 
the production of ethyl alcohol from wood will be 
costly to those who invest in it. In view of these 
facts the following outline of plant equipment and 
operation, with cost estimates, has been prepared so 
as to present to the lumberman the actual require- 
ments of an industry of this type. 


Plant Requirements 


The essential parts of a plant necessary to produce 
ethyl alcohol from wood, considered in the order of 
their use, are the following: 

1. Adequate sawdust storage. j 
( Hogs. 

+ Screens. 
(Shredders. 


. Disintegrating equipment 


. Sawdust storage above digesters. 
Acid storage. 

. Digesters. 

. Diffusion battery. 

. Neutralizing and settling tanks. 

. Coolers. 
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. Fermenters and yeast equipment.* 
9. Beer still.* 

10. Rectifying still.* 

11. Bonded warehouse.* 

12. Boilers and engines.* 

13. Laboratory and office.* 


* These items must be under the United States Internal 

Revenue Department’s approval and supervision. 
Sawdust Storage ; 

Adequate sawdust storage will vary with the loca- 
tion and continuity of operation, the sawmill, and the 
character of the logging operation. The operation of 
the alcohol plant and distillery must be continuous. 
The storage must be sufficient to permit compliance 
with the necessary regulations of the Internal Rev- 
enue Department regarding the operation of dis- 
tilleries. The latter are surveyed as to their output 
and must produce daily the amount required in this 
survey or else are penalized with the tax on such 
a quantity of alcohol as is necessary to make up the 
survey. In general, therefore, the alcohol plant 
should have at least a 15-days’ supply of wood on 
hand and, where logging operations are such as to 
require frequent shut-downs, the alcohol plant should 
have sufficient material in storage to last twice as 
long as the usual shut-downs. The waste can be 
stored and handled easiest in the condition ready for 
use; that is, hogged and shredded. Protection from 
the rain is sufficient and any type of open, walled, 
but covered building would answer the purpose. Belt 
conveyors can be used to handle the material and a 
long open covered shed, with an inclined bottom 
sloping into a trough, similar to those used for the 
storage of sugar beets, would answer the purpose. 


Disintegrating Equipment 

This would consist of hogs or chippers and shred- 
ders and screens. A chip one-half an inch long with 
the grain will be penetrated thoroughly with acid 
but the ease with which the sugar can be leached out 
is a problem that would require attention. However, 
since the residual digested sawdust or waste left after 
extraction is ample for power production, and all 
engine exhaust steam ean be used for heating and 
distillation purposes, the extra power required to chip 
down a 3/16- or 44-inch chip would not be prohibitive 
and the greater efficiency of extraction would prob- 
ably make it very desirable. After screening and re- 
shredding the screenings the fine stuff would go by 
belt to the loading bins over the digester. 


Sawdust and Acid Storage 


The loading bins should be of sufficient size to act 
as an intermediate storage for the material as it 
comes from the screen on its way to the digester. 
They should hold four or five digesters full each 
and should be placed over the digester and tapered 
down so that the material can flow directly into the 
digester similar to those in use in chemical pulp 
plants. 

The acid would come to the plant in concentrated 
form so as to permit tank car shipment and storage 
in steel tanks. The concentrated acid would be 
pumped into a lead lined tank above the digester and 
diluted so that the dilute acid could flow into the 
digester along with the sawdust. If rotating digesters 
are used no special mixing apparatus will be neces- 
sary; at least, we have never found evidence of appre- 
ciable quantities of uncooked material when handled 
in this way. 

The Digesters 

- The digesters should be rotating and may be spher- 
ical. or short and cylindrical with dished ends. If 
the latter type is used the diameter should be double 
the length of the cylindrical section so that it may 
be filled as completely as possible. A number of 
satisfactory acid-proof linings are obtainable at pres- 
ent. During cooking the mass shrinks in volume and 
settles so that the final volume is only about two- 
thirds the original volume and leaves ample room for 
thorough mixing during cooking. 

The size of the digesters will be governed by the 
daily capacity of the plant, the heating period and 
the time of the complete cooking cycle per digester. 
If the heating period is fifteen minutes out of a total 
of one hour for each cook four digesters, or multiples 
of four, should be used, whereas if the heating period 
is twenty minutes out of a total of one hour only 
three or multiples of three should be used. In this 
way the steam load on the boilers will be as uniform 
as possible and the boiler capacity will be dictated 
largely by this load, since the rest of the load for 


power and distillation purposes will be generally con- 
stant. In addition, the hogging, shredding and di- 
gester capacity of the plant should be such that it 
will give sufficient digested sawdust in 18 or 20 hours 
to run the rest of the plant 24 hours, thereby giving 
time for repairs and breakdowns. 

The cooked sawdust can be discharged merely by 
rotating the digester and falls into a bin which re- 
eeives the cooked material from all the digesters and 
from which it goes by a mechanical conveyor to the 
different cells of the diffusion battery. 


Diffusion Battery 


Closed cells similar to those used for the extrac- 
tion of sugar beets or dyewood chips can be used. 
These should be lined so as to be acid resistent like 
the digesters and the top and bottom should be ar- 
ranged so that charging and discharging can be read- 
ily accomplished. Cells of this type can be obtained 
in which the extracted material will empty itself 
after a release of the bottom of the cell. The tem- 
perature of the extracting water should be from 75 
to 90 degrees Centigrade, since this will give not only 
a greater solubility than colder water but will also 
sterilize it and will keep the juice sterile while it is 
settling after neutralization. 

The size of the cells and the number of cells in the 
battery and the amount of water per cell will be 
governed by the size of the plant and the size of the 
material that is cooked, since sawdust, for example, 
will extract more readily than larger material. As 
our leaching experiments have shown, seven or eight 
extractions seem to be necessary; this would require 
eight or nine cells in the battery, since one is being 
discharged and filled all the time. Since the sugars 
are readily soluble, only a short extraction period is 
necessary—that is, from 5 to 10 minutes on each cell, 
or a total extraction period of from 50 to 75 minutes. 
This time, however, will be governed in part by the 
length of time that it takes the water to drain through 
each cell, which in turn depends on the size of the 
cell. The cells should not be too large, or the ex- 
tracting water will not pass through the material 
easily, and the amount of water used should be such 
that the resulting extract is of the proper concentra- 
tion for fermentation, which is from 11 to 12 degrees 
Brix. The Brix will go up another degree on neu- 
tralization. 

Just as in the case of laboratory extractions, or 
washing of precipitates, a large number of extrac- 
tions or washings with small amounts of liquid will 
give a better extraction or more thorough washing, 
and a more concentrated extract, than fewer extrac- 
tions with larger amounts of extracting water for 
each extraction. 


Neutralization and Settling 


After extraction the acid extract is nearly neu- 
tralized with solid or milk lime or a high grade lime- 
stone (a magnesia stone is undesirable) and is then 
allowed to stand so as to settle out the sludge of 
calcium sulphate. This usually requires from fifteen 
to eighteen hours, so that adequate tank capacity is 
required here. 

Coolers 

The clear juice is then drawn off and passed through 
coolers to reduce its temperature to about 27 de- 
grees Centigrade, from which it goes into the fer- 
menting tanks. The coolers should be of copper and 
their size will depend upon the temperature of the 
water supply available. 


Fermentation, Distillation Etc. 


A 96-hour fermentation period is permitted, so that 
a four-day fermenter capacity is required. The size 
of the individual fermenter will be dictated largely 
by local conditions, such as mean temperature, and the 
other equipment is the standard distillery equipment 
in use at present in grain or molasses distilleries. 


i Power Requirements 


The steam load of the plant will be distributed 
about as follows: 


eT EOP er eee ees ere gee ee 20% 

Boiler 

Fire. 

General water supply. 

Beer. 

Alcohol. : 
ea hoor a oan Ciaig'p 3) oreo ing. 876.6. 6 nw 45S ere ecey 30 
Hogs Ad. SHTEGUETS. .. 22. ce rccccccccevccccsecevess 20 
General power for driving conveyers, digesters etc..... 15 
Distillation and rectification. ........cccceccsccseces 15* 


* Including all exhaust steam not used for heating boiler 
feed and extraction water. If large quantities’ of exhaust 
are not available, distillation and rectification may require 
as high as 40 percent of the total load. 

A large supply of pure cool water is necessary. It 
should be pure for boiler and extraction use and 
should be cool for use in cooling and condensing. The 
disposal of the beer still slops requires attention be- 
eause of the large amount of entose carbohydrate, and 
also of dead yeast which is highly nitrogenous and 
which would lead to rapid putrefaction. 


Costs 


The production of alcohol by this process has up 
to the present time, with possibly one exception, as 
outlined before, not been a commercial success. With 
new developments at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
allowing the necessary manufacturing losses involved 
in_extraction, in the sludge of the settled juice, and 
in distillation and rectification losses, which combined 
should not be 20 percent of the total yields, a yield 
of over 20 gallons per dry ton has been obtained. 
Assuming this yield and a location where the supply 
of waste is uniform and constant for a period of 
twenty years and where plenty of good water may 


be had, and where there is a fairly close supply of 
sulphuric acid and lime, the cost of aleohol from wood 
in a properly designed and constructed plant of 2500 


or 3000 gallons per day capacity is estimated per 
gallon of 190 proof as follows: 
SEY NG a 5 hs Kodi one Sa taw aw é< $0.015 to 0.020* 
Repairs and materials (excl. fuel and wood). 0.030 to 0.040 
RECA en web Ge bea ats he ccee Teuton scat 0.015 to 0.030 
ME SERN 4/618 o's, 38a ove ee Seuet ate ces 0.020 to 0.020 
MISRGROUE GET DOICOME. «ove ccccnsicusssees 0.019 to 0.020 
Depreciation at 10 percent................ 0.023 to 0.035 
COMTI | CURE. GEG 5. oi 6. co 6 cscs eedbscdees 0.015 to 0.030 
ea it cet es $0.137 to 0.195 


_* This item may go as high as $0.035 in some sections 
since the war; also rapidly advancing prices of iron, steel 
and copper, particularly the latter, will require some in- 
crease in the above estimate, which was figured for market 
conditions existing over a year ago. 

In the above table wood has been valued at $0.40 
per cord of 1800 pounds of dry wood per cord. This 
should consist of sawdust and hogged refuse but should 
not contain over 10 percent of bark, since the yield 
of sugars and alcohol from bark is very low. A large 
quantity of bark would mean running a large volume 
of inert material through the alcohol plant at con- 
siderable expense without return and in the case of 
most barks would add large quantities of undesirable 
tannin to the solutions to be fermented. 


Prices for Alcohol 


Before the war alcohol for denaturing purposes 
could be obtained in quantity for $0.30 per 188 to 
190 proof gallon; at present (June, 1916) the market 
value runs as high as $0.67 per gallon for small ‘lots 
with, no doubt, appreciable shading for contracts in 
quantity. The price, however, has gone up from 
334% to 50 percent and as long as the war continues 
no appreciable decrease in price seems probable, be- 
cause of the demands for grain and molasses for other 
purposes and because of the enormous amounts of 
alcohol being used. Before the war from ten to eleven 
million gallons of denatured alcohol were being pro- 
duced annually. This production has now increased 
to over thirty million gallons. 

Under normal operating conditions most mills, par- 
ticularly the large ones, produce waste in excess of 
their own power requirements and in large mills 
equipped with efficient power plants this excess will 
be from 30 to 65 percent of the total produced. The 
disposal of this waste by means of a burner is, there- 
fore, almost invariably necessary. The cost of burning 
this waste varies widely with the size and efficiency 
of the mill, but from figures gathered by this labora- 
tory this expense ranges from $0.30 to $0.66 per cord, 
or from $0.11 to $0.22 per thousand feet on all of the 
lumber cut, and means that the present cost of waste 
disposal amounts to about $6,000,000 annually, in ad- 
dition to the value of the wood so burned. All waste, 
therefore, that could be disposed of for the produc- 
tion of alcohol would not only net the sawmills about 
$0.40 per cord, but would also relieve them of the 
charge of burning, which, as given above, ranges from 
$0.30 to $0.66 per cord and which, therefore, practic- 
ally doubles the above realization to the sawmill. In 
other words, an operation of this kind in conjunction 
with the sawmill would add from $0.22 to $0.45 per 
thousand to the value of all lumber cut. This applies 
particularly to mills cutting coniferous species, to 
which the above alcohol yield and waste disposal fig- 
ures apply. From work going on at present, it seems 
that the yields from some of the hardwoods will not 
be so great as those obtained from the coniferous 
species. 

In conclusion, the successful production of ethyl 
aleohol from sawdust seems to depend upon the proper 
design, equipment, and management of the plant, rath- 
er than its chemical or fermentological features. 
Large volumes of low grade materials must be han- 
dled quickly and efficiently under unusual technical 
conditions. The perfection of the necessary acid-re- 
sisting pieces of apparatus, along with the experience 
of the plants that have been built, together with the 
utilization of material whose mere removal at pres- 
ent is an expense, justifies a serious consideration of 
the future of this industry. 





RECEIVER APPOINTED AFTER DISAPPEARANCE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 12.—Considerable alarm is 
being felt by the friends of Clifford F. Jones, of Greens- 
burg, Ind., the manager of the Jones Lumber Company, 
as a result of his disappearance during the Democratic 
national convention at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Jones is 
Democratic county chairman of Decatur county, and has 
been very active in polities. 

He departed with several other prominent men from 
Greensburg to the convention, and was last seen there. 
He suddenly disappeared, and has not been heard from 
since. Search for him in St. Louis has been unavailing. 

As a result of his disappearance, a receiver was ap- 
pointed for the company last week. As Jones had the au- 
thority as a stockholder in the lumber company to man- 
age the business, all of the company business has been 
tied up since he disappeared. Mrs. Delia C. Jones, his 
mother, who owns five-sixths of the stock in the lumber 
company, filed a petition for a receiver, and G. B. 
Young, of Indianapolis, was appointed as receiver by the 
court. 

The company is said to be solvent. Mrs. Jones stated 
in her petition for the appointment of a receiver that she 
does not know how to manage the business, and asked 
that someone be appointed who is capable of taking care 
of the company’s affairs. 

Lumbermen who learn anything of the whereabouts of 
Mr. Jones have been asked to communicate with the Jones 
Lumber Company. 
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TROPICAL STORM HITS THE GULF COAST COUNTRY 


Mill Plants, Timber, Shipping and Crops Sustain Heavy Losses — Railroad Service Crippled and Rivers Overflowed — 
Insect Ravage Probable—Many Damaged Plants Resume Operation 


MOBILE MILLS DAMAGED 

MosiLe, ALA., July 10.—Practically nothing has been 
done in the lumber business in this section during the 
last week. The Fourth of July was devoted to a Pre- 
paredness Parade, which numbered 15,000 men, women 
and children. The next morning at 5 o’clock Mobile 
was in the throes of a West Indian hurricane, which 
lasted twenty-four hours and proved to be the worst in 
its history, shutting the city off from the outside world 
for forty-eight hours, and even at this writing com- 
munication with the outside world depends on one or 
two telegraph wires, with a local train to and from 
New Orleans. 

The storm did great damage to property, all the local 
mills suffering to more or less extent, while tens of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of pine timber has been blown 
to the ground; but it is impossible to get details yet. 
In the Mississippi counties to the west of Mobile the 
estimate on the loss of timber runs from 15 to 30 percent 
and it may be even greater than that in Washington 
and other counties to the east of Mobile in this State, 
which got the effects of the storm in greater severity 
than did the Mississippi counties. 

Wires to these sections are all down and trains are 
not running, so it is impossible to get details this week. 

There was great damage to shipping, but the greater 
part of the loss appears to be confined to small boats. 
Few large boats are reported to have been wrecked alto- 
gether, though many were driven ashore. — 

The turpentine interests suffered heavily, as well as 
the lumber interests, through falling timber, much of 
which they had under lease and had boxed. 

Mills in this district and to the west of Mobile in 
the counties adjoining the State line suffered loss of 
stacks and other damage that will put them out of 
business temporarily. 

Many of the local mills are selling building material 
though not able to run their mills as yet, and there will 
be a great demand for building material for months, 
as there are few houses in and around Mobile that 
escaped the storm’s damage. 


- 


LUMBER INDUSTRY GIVEN HARD BLOW 


Storm Damage to Sawmills and Down Timber Unesti- 
mated—Insect Pests Threaten Additional Loss 








New ORLEANS, La., July 10.—Last week’s storm in the 
eastern portion of the Gulf territory hit the lumber 
industry a hard blow, but it is not yet possible to ap- 
proximate the total damage. First reports usually 
have turned out exaggerated and the current estimates 
of loss probably will prove no exception to that rule. 
In one respect, however, the situation threatens to be 
more serious than those created by other storms of like 
character. In all the years since the Government has 
been keeping weather records south, only four trop- 
ical storms are recorded during July. Ordinarily these 
disturbances come in the fall—from mid-September to 
mid-October. The felled timber at that season is rea- 
sonably immune to damage from sawyers and other 
insects, and the comparative immunity continues 
through the winter, giving the owners some months to 
organize salvage operations. This one, coming in mid- 
summer, when the insect pests are at the height of 
their activity, probably will mean a heavier loss to 
down timber than its predecessors. The felled trees 
will be attacked almost at once. Before the woods can 
be cleared of storm debris and logging salvage opera- 
tions begun, the destruction of sap timber will, it is 
feared, progress a great way. Heart stock may be 
saved, though that also will suffer to some extent. 
This feature of the situation is worrying a good many 
experienced lumbermen, and one Mississippian is 
quoted as declaring that he intends to have as much 
of his down timber as possible—if he finds he can not 
get it to mill or to pond—worked up into crossties. 

As for the timber damage, it can only be guessed at 
present, and the guesses range from 15 to as high as 
30 percent of the timber in the path of the storm that 
has been ‘‘boxed’’ for turpentine. The unboxed trees 
suffered less severely, although at first glance the sight 
of the weeds littered with twisted limbs and other 
debris encourages excessive estimates of damage. 

From the information at hand it appears that the 
full force of the storm was exerted along a Gulf front 
ranging from Pascagoula, Miss., to Pensacola, Fla. 
Mobile suffered worst among the coast cities, though 
Pensacola’s losses are not yet determined. Pascagoula 
reports the storm as severe as that of 1906, with seri- 
ous timber damage and minor damage to mills. The 
log booms at Moss Point broke, freeing thousands of 
logs, and the river there, swollen by torrential rains 
which overflowed tributaries farther north, was re- 
ported still rising today. Timber damage is reported 
as far north and west as the Hattiesburg district, in- 
cluding portions of Harrison, Hancock, Stone, and 
Greene counties as well as Jackson. Yet reports from 





Kiln, the seat of the Jordan River Lumber Company’s 
mill, say that the preliminary surveys of the Edward 
Hines timber holdings indicate comparatively slight 
damage. Everywhere it appears that the boxed timber 
Following are some of the 


suffered most heavily. 








itemized reports of losses in Mississippi, gathered from 
various sources and subject of course to correction and 
discount: 


Laurel, Miss.—Portions of Eastman, Gardiner & Co.’s 
plant unroofed, part of blowpipe down, sawmill belts dam- 
aged. Marathon Lumber Company, several drysheds and 
supply room unroofed; parts of stack and dust-pipe down. 
Gilchrist-Fordney Company, stack down. Wausau South- 
ern Company, barn and several sheds unroofed. Lindsay 
Wagon Factory, roof damaged. Carter Lumber Com- 
pany, falling smokestack damaged boiler room. Lumber 
piles were knocked about in all the yards. It is reported 
today that all mills have made repairs and resumed 
operation. 

Haitiesburg district—J. J. Newman Lumber Company’s 
mill partly unroofed, fuel-house blow-pipes down, lumber 
scattered and machinery damaged somewhat by wind and 
water. Will be down for repairs for several days. Lamar 
Lumber Company at Clyde reported to have lost several 
million feet of lumber from fire which broke out during 
the storm. 


Ingram-Day Company, Lyman, Miss., three stacks and 
blower pipe down; commissary and stock damaged; con- 
siderable timber damage. 

Pascagoula-Moss Point, Miss.—Flechas planing mill 
down and sawmill damaged, boomed logs adrift. Martin 
shingle and veneer mill damaged and 1,500 logs adrift. 
Phoenix planing mill building virtually demolished, leav- 
ing machinery exposed. All other plants along the river 
suffered more or less damage from down stacks, lumber 
blown from docks ete. Two sailing vessels loading at Moss 
Poiat docxs were damaged. Plant of Southern Paper 
Company at Laine, Miss., damaged but less seriously 
than first rumored. Schooner Otis, cleared lumber laden 
from Moss Point for Cuba, got back to port. suffering 
only loss of deckload. 

Gulfport, Miss.—Slight damage in harbor proper, due 
to changed direction of gale. Bark Ancenis, loaded by 
Standard Export Company, with 1,500,000 feet of timber, 





There will be considerable loss tc machinery and interior 
fixtures, it is stated. 

Considerable damage was done to the plant of the 
Cromweil Lumber Company, one of the largest plants in 
the city. It is located on the bank of the Alabama 
River, which reached flood stage last Friday. By Mon- 
day afternoon it was necessary to close down the huge 
plant. Water was standing several feet in the mill and 
it.is believed much of the machinery is damaged. 

Those mills that continued to operate during the flood 
have been unable to get cars, due to the fact it is impos- 
sible to operate trains. The mills could not get cars for 
six days, because of washouts. 

In Alabama alone the loss to timber will be large. The 
mills in the storm-swept district will begin to operaic 
soon and will cut up the timber that was blown dowa 
during the past week. Many mills will employ laborers 
to cut cross-ties and telegraph poles. Cross-ties and 
poles are in demand since the washouts on most of the 
railroads in the South. 


DAMAGE IS SEVERAL MILLION DOLLARS 


Recent Tropical Storm Blows Roofs Off and Washes 
. Timbers Away 








MosiLE, ALA., July 10.—The severe tropical storm that 
swept over this city on the morning of July 5 and raged 
for twenty-four hours did several million dollars’ worth 
of damage in this vicinity. 
The wind reached a velocity 








RUINS OF LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE SHEDS AT MOBILE AFTER THE STORM 


Griven ashore at Ship Island. Four-master John Meyer 
and a lumber barge also beached on Ship Island. Schooner 
Vary G. Otis believed lost .with crew, and another schoon- 
er missing. Yaryan Naval Stores plant suffered miscel- 
laneous damage, including four stacks down. Union 
Naval Stores Company’s building damaged. 


Latimer Lumber Company, on Back Bay, Biloxi, had 
stack leveled and some machinery damage, several boats 
missing. President F. E. Pringle, of the Harrison-Jack- 
son Naval Stores Company, quoted as estimating boxed 
timber down at 15 to 30 percent. 


A dispatch from Leakesville, Miss., reports damage to 
timber in Green County may exceed that of 1906. 

Torrential rains following the storm and apparently 
covering east Mississippi as far north as Meridian 
have interfered with mill and logging operations and 
damaged tram roads considerably. Crop damage 
through this territory seems to have been heavy. 

Louisiana seems to have escaped the storm prac- 
tically unscathed. A local lumberman with interests 
across Lake Pontchartrain reports no damage to his 
own holdings. Heavy rains, however, sent many 
streams out of their banks, damaging roads and tram- 
roads, bridges, culverts ete. and interfering with mill 
and logging operation. , 

The interruption of train service on the Louisville & 
Nashville, Mobile & Ohio, New Orleans, Northeastern 
and Gulf & Ship Island and New Orleans Great North- 
ern naturally affected lumbermen to greater or less 
extent, though the interruption on most of these lines 
was very brief. 





LUMBERMEN WILL LOSE HEAVILY 


MontTGOMERY, ALA., July 12.—Thousands of dollars 
will be the loss to the lumbermen throughout the State 
as a result of the tropical hurricane which swept every- 
thing in its path, according to Montgomery lumber deal- 
ers. Until the water of the Alabama, Coosa and Talla- 
poosa rivers receded it was impossible to estimate the 
loss. From several lumber towns on- the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Atlantic Coast Line comes the informa- 
tion that many mills were forced to shut down during 
the four-day rain. 

The water, in many places, according to the lumber- 
men, was up around the mills and engines could not run. 





of 107 miles an hour. Al- 
though the loss of life is be- 
lieved to be less than twenty 
persons, practically every 
building in the city suffered 
more or less damage. Roofs 


broken, chimneys blown over, 
and the eleven inches of rain 
that fell during the forty- 
eight hours that followed in- 
creased the losses heavily. 

The water in Mobile Bay 
rose 27 inches higher than 
any previous storm record, 
attaining a height of 8 feet 
in a large part of the whole- 
sale business district, ruining 
thousands of dollars’ worth 
of stock. Two river boats 
were perched up on the muni- 
cipal docks while several bay 
boats and schooners were 
wrecked or sunk. A large 
part of the railroad dock and 
sheds was destroped. 

More than 5,000 bales of 


was on the wharves at the 
time the storm started floated about the business section 
of the city while some were carried out into the bay 
down to the Gulf. All electric light, telegraph, tele- 
phone and street car service was put out of commission 
a few hours after the storm started and business gener- 
ally was suspended for three days. Truck growers and 
farmers suffered heavy losses, although orange orchards 
escaped with little loss. It is thought that the lumber 
interests have sustained heavy losses. 





STORM DOES CONSIDERABLE DAMAGE 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., July 10.—The tropical storm that 
struck here last Wednesday afternoon did not do as much 
damage to timber as was at first thought. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of Hattiesburg the timber loss is very 
little. Practically all of: the timber that has blown down 
is defective and very little was uprooted, probably due 
to the fact that the heaviest wind came before the ground 
was thoroughly wet. The wind was followed by a heavy 
downpour of rain which washed out dummy lines, and this 
will put the little mills out of commission for several 
weeks as well as the railroads running into the city. The 
New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago has so far been unable 
to get trains through to Mobile. The Gulf & Ship Island 
has not been able to get any trains through to Gulfport, 
nor has the New Orleans & Northwestern been able to get 
trains through from Hattiesburg to New Orleans, all 
of which is due to washouts. All telephone and tele- 
graph wires were blown’ down along these lines, but 
have now been repaired, and reports received from 
the towns in the path of the storm are that little 
timber was blown down. The timber section south- 
east of here has not been heard from, but it is thought 
that the timber damage will be much less than damage 
done to plants and railroads. Directly west of here the 
damage was very slight. 

The Lamar Lumber Company, at Clyde, lost about 
three and a half million feet of lumber by fire during 
the storm last Wednesday night. 

The W. W. Hood plant at Moselle caught fire during 
the storm, and was completely destroyed together with 
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44") THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 
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QUEST 


Some time ago the South Bend (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce sub- 
mitted to all of its members the following two questions: ‘“1—What, 
in your opinion, is the thing of first importance that should be under- 
taken by the Chamber of Commerce to improve the trade conditions 
and opportunities in your own line of business? 

“2—What, as a citizen, do you believe the Chamber of Commerce 
should first undertake for the good of the city at large, and what help 
in time, money, or thought, will you render toward that end?” 

More ingenuity was displayed in the framing of these questions, 
especially the second, than might appear on first view. While it is 
true that few business men invite or welcome suggestions for im- 
proving their own businesses, yet if one wants to win the good 
opinion of a merchant he can not do better than to show him a 
method or point out to him an opportunity for increasing his business 
and his profits. A curious example of this was noted by the writer 
recently. A crew of four men went into a small city under contract 
to conduct a community efficiency institute. One was a fine tenor 
singer, one a business builder, one a social worker and one an all- 
around booster; each was very good in his line. After the institute 
the writer made numerous inquiries about town to discover what the 
sentiment was among all classes regarding the work of the institute. 
One merchant, who always takes a broad and generous view of such 
matters, said: “It was all good; it was cheap; it did not cost one- 
tenth what a circus takes from a town, and it was entertaining, in- 
structive and uplifting.” 

There was another class of merchants, however, and they were in 
the majority ; all of them said the man who helped them in improving 
their business methods, who showed them ways to make more money, 
was by far the best one of the four. All said also that the singer was 
great, that they enjoyed him immensely; but not one thought much 
of the social worker or the booster. In fact several said that the singer 
and the business builder could come back, but neither of the other 
two could. 

The fact is that the average business man of the United States is 
always ready to improve his business methods if he can be shown that 
“there is money in it;” and having put his business on a paying basis, 
he is ready to be entertained. That is to say American business men 





[ONAIRE BROUGHT OUT INTERESTING SUGGESTIONS FROM CLUB MEMBERS 


Every community—and South Bend can be no exception—has 
enough citizens who are ready and in their own opinions able to tell 
exactly what is needed to make their community the “best place in 
which to live, love and prosper.” But altogether too often those who 
are most “long” on advice are extremely “short” on “help in time, 
money or thought” that is indispensable to community building. 
Every citizen who works for his community’s upbuilding ought to 
have something to say about how that upbuilding shall be brought 
about; but the fellow who lacks the courage of his convictions, who 
will not take off his coat, roll up his sleeves and set to work after 
having said “what ought to be done,” is not entitled to a large audience 
when offering advice on community building. 

Really, however, these two questions are, as we have from the be- 
ginning maintained, only two parts of one question; because what is 
“for the good of the city at large” is good for the individual citizen. 
Anyhow, we dislike to consider the community as a sort of a juicy fruit 
to be sucked dry by the business man and cast aside when it no longer 
affords opportunity for commercial exploitation. Why should not the 
citizen, whether he be merchant or farmer, assume that his relations 
with the community are permanent? The fellow who simply is 
holding on until he finds a safe place to drop is not really a citizen in 
the proper use of that term. The real citizen is he who is there to 
stay, to build up his business, his home and his community for all time. 

We have always had a great deal of admiration for that man White 
in Kansas who sticks to Emporia because he has faith in Kansas. He 
does not spend his time telling what a great State some other common- 
wealth is, but he is talking about his own State, his own community, 
and is giving his views about matters of national concern that are of 
as much interest when uttered in Emporia as when spoken in New 
York or Washington, D. C. 

One proposal in response to the first question asked by the South 
3end chamber was “Promote entertainments on holidays to keep 
South Bend people at home.” On the holiday just celebrated thou- 
sands of communities throughout the country made no attempts to 
provide programs at home. They allowed their people to go away to 
nearby or distant towns to spend their time and their money ; whereas 
if movements had been started to secure attractions and afford enter- 





“work while they work and play while they 
play ;” but not all of them are ready and will- 


tainment at home most of the people would 
have been better pleased to remain at home, 





ing to pay out their good money to be told how 
to live, how to rear their families and how to 
build up their communities. 

So the first question proposed by the South 
Bend chamber would bring hearty responses 
from its members. The framing of the second 
question was ingenious because it was a dou- 
ble-header, being coupled with what appeared 
to be the main question, the really vital ques- 
tion—‘*What help in time, money or thought 
will you render toward that end?” 





At a recent meeting of the Bolivar, (Mo.), Commercial 
Club consideration was given to reports of Fourth of 
July committees, of enlistments in the national guard, 
of meeting of the Ozark Trails Association and the per- 
petuation of a military band. 

* * * 


REPRESENTATIVES from the Martin (Tenn.) Business 
Men’s Club were present at a meeting of citizens from 
various parts of Weakley County to consider plans for 
preparing a county exhibit at a Tri-State fair to be held 
late in September. Committees were appointed to secure 
the needed. funds, to collect the various exhibits and to 
perform other necessary work to insure that the exhibit 
shall be worthy of the county. 


oe 


MEN AND WOMEN of a neighborhood in Conshohocken, 
Pa., armed with picks and shovels and aided by a team 
supplied by a feed merchant, were organized by the 
merchants into a repair gang to put the street in front of 
their residences and places of business in a_ passable 
condition. They had petitioned the town council for 
repairs but as that body was without funds for the pur- 
pose the street remained in bad condition. Despairing 
of relief from the authorities the residents took affairs 
into their own hands. 

* * * 

In An address before the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce former President Taft said: ‘‘ Your Common Coun- 
cil may last for years but not forever. What you need 
is a permanent City Planning Commission advised by 
highly qualified engineers who will go over from one 
administration to another, men who can lay out a com- 
prehensive plan of the city’s needs.’’ In the last sen- 
tence Mr. Taft sounded the keynote to community build- 
ing. Unless a community is organized and unified and 
has developed a common understanding with regard to 
matters of permanent public policy each change of the 
local governing body means a change of policy, which in 
effect often means no policy at all. 





CRITICS OR ONLY CRITICAL 


No community suffers or is likely to suffer from 
a dearth of criticism; but most persons who criti- 
cize are not critics, they are only critical. The 
critic performs a worthy service, because he points 
out virtues as well as vices; he sees the beauty 
spots as well as the blemishes. Critical persons are 
those for whom the highly expressive term “knock- 
ers’’ was invented; though they know when a thing 
is wrong, they do not know how and they generally 
will not expend the energy necessary to make it 
right. They are never so happy as when kicking 
or knocking; like the old lady who attended all 
funerals because she was “‘never so happy as when 
she was sad.” 

The only good purpose served by criticism is to 
discover means and methods of improvement. A 
thing that is wrong or bad is best forgotten, the 
sooner the better, and the quickest way to forget 
it is to substitute something that is better. It may 
be necessary to paint an evil in very dark colors, 
darker than it really merits, in order to arouse 
interest, stimulate thought and produce action. 
But it must not be forgotten that a community’s 
own citizens can give it a bad reputation by con- 
stantly talking about its faults. Chicago found that 
out, and we now hear less about Chicago’s blem- 
ishes and more about its beauties. Unquestionably 
there are cities of one-tenth the size of Chicago 
that have worse slums, more poverty per capita and 
more wretchedness per square mile than the windy 
city by the lake; but Chicago herself has created 
the impression that she has more that is bad than 
any other city on the globe. 

Of late years this middle western metropolis has 
found means to criticize without being merely 
critical—to see and remove its blemishes. It has 
expended millions of dollars In street paving, in 
street cleaning, in street lighting, and it has in a 
single decade made perfectly safe at all times of 
day streets that formerly were unsafe for the 
pedestrian at midday. It has demonstrated the 
difference between constructive and destructive 
criticism. 

The questionaire sent out by the South Bend 
Chamber of Commerce affords a suggestion to com- 
munities for transforming knockers into boosters, 
for changing destructive criticism into constructive, 
and for learning how much of unity of opinion 
there is with respect to proposed or desirable im- 
provements. It affords a means of feeling the 
people’s pulse and taking the community’s temper- 
ature with a view of ascertaining how much work 
it is able to perform. 


the community spirit would have been aroused 
and experience in community codperation 
would have been acquired. There is no village 
so small, indeed there is no rural community 
so sparsely settled, that it can not provide it- 
self with entertainment if it choose to do so; 
and to unite the people in matters of this sort is 
to promote their own welfare, increase their 
contentment and develop latent resources of an 
intellectual and social character that must con- 
tribute to the enrichment of community life. 











THE SWIMMING pool committee of Tulare, Cal., after 
making an investigation of municipal swimming pools 
in other cities, made a report outlining plans for a 
municipal pool for Tulare. Later a ‘‘Swimming Pool 
Day’’ was set aside on which subscriptions were to be 
taken to raise money to meet the costs of pool and bath 
house. 

* * * 

In HIS address on retiring from the presidency of the 
Modesto (Cal.) Merchants’ Association, 8. P. Elias 
urged an extension of the activities of the organization 
to include all matters‘ affecting the public welfare, say- 
ing, ‘‘I would, therefore, as a prelude urge among you 
the zealous fostering of the codperative spirit and a pos- 
sible broadening of the scope of the activities of your 
association so as to include those matters which tend to 
local improvement and municipal progress. For it is 
fundamental that the city of the future that is to survive 
in the strenuous competition of modern commercial life 
is that city in which the best real service is given to the 
citizens. Therefore, the merchants of Modesto desirous 
of improving their business and the conditions of their 
city should codperatively promote financially and morally 
every movement that tends to the material betterment 
of the community; in other words to make it a more de- 
sirable town in which to live.”? : 


THE EDITOR of the Red Cloud, (Neb.), Chief in a late 
issue says: ‘‘A dandelion day is being observed by 
many towns. The merchants and public-spirited citizens 
are donating prizes to be given out to the town children 
who gather and turn in to a central committee the great- 
est number of pounds of dandelion plants. The results 
are amazing. Why not try it here?’’ Now the exter- 
minating of dandelions may not seem to some of us the 
most important activity for the people of our communities 
to engage in, and yet that would be far better than 
engaging in neighborhood gossip, drygoods box philoso- 
phizing and other occupations common to certain classes 
of citizens. 
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TROPICAL STORM HITS THE GULF COAST COUNTRY 


Mill Plants, Timber, Shipping and Crops Sustain Heavy Losses — Railroad Service Crippled and Rivers Overflowed — 
Insect Ravage Probable—Many Damaged Plants Resume Operation 


MOBILE MILLS DAMAGED 

MosiLE, ALA., July 10.—Practically nothing has been 
done in the lumber business in this section during the 
last week. The Fourth of July was devoted to a Pre- 
paredness Parade, which numbered 15,000 men, women 
and children. The next morning at 5 o’clock Mobile 
was in the throes of a West Indian hurricane, which 
lasted twenty-four hours and proved to be the worst in 
its history, shutting the city off from the outside world 
for forty-eight hours, and even at this writing com- 
munication with the outside world depends on one or 
two telegraph wires, with a local train to and from 
New Orleans. 

The storm did great damage to property, all the local 
mills suffering to more or less extent, while tens of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of pine timber has been blown 
to the ground; but it is impossible to get details yet. 
In the Mississippi counties to the west of Mobile the 
estimate on the loss of timber runs from 15 to 30 percent 
and it may be even greater than that in Washington 
and other counties to the east of Mobile in this State, 
which got the effects of the storm in greater severity 
than did the Mississippi counties. 

Wires to these sections are all down and trains are 
not running, so it is impossible to get details this week. 

There was great damage to shipping, but the greater 
part of the loss appears to be confined to small boats. 
Few large boats are reported to have been wrecked alto- 
gether, though many were driven ashore. — 

The turpentine interests suffered heavily, as well as 
the lumber interests, through falling timber, much of 
which they had under lease and had boxed. 

Mills in this district and to the west of Mobile in 
the counties adjoining the State line suffered loss of 
stacks and other damage that will put them out of 
business temporarily. 

Many of the local mills are selling building material 
though not able to run their mills as yet, and there will 
be a great demand for building material for months, 
as there are few houses in and around Mobile that 
escaped the storm’s damage. 
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LUMBER INDUSTRY GIVEN HARD BLOW 


Storm Damage to Sawmills and Down Timber Unesti- 
mated—Insect Pests Threaten Additional Loss 





New Or EANs, La., July 10.—Last week’s storm in the 
eastern portion of the Gulf territory hit the lumber 
industry a hard blow, but it is not yet possible to ap- 
proximate the total damage. First reports usually 
have turned out exaggerated and the current estimates 
of loss probably will prove no exception to that rule. 
In one respect, however, the situation threatens to be 
more serious than those created by other storms of like 
character. In all the years since the Government has 
been keeping weather records south, only four trop- 
ical storms are recorded during July. Ordinarily these 
disturbances come in the fall—from mid-September to 
mid-October. The felled timber at that season is rea- 
sonably immune to damage from sawyers and other 
insects, and the comparative immunity continues 
through the winter, giving the owners some months to 
organize salvage operations. This one, coming in mid- 
summer, when the insect pests are at the height of 
their activity, probably will mean a heavier loss to 
down timber than its predecessors. The felled trees 
will be attacked almost at once. Before the woods can 
be cleared of storm debris and logging salvage opera- 
tions begun, the destruction of sap timber will, it is 
feared, progress a great way. Heart stock may be 
saved, though that also will suffer to some extent. 
This feature of the situation is worrying a good many 
experienced lumbermen, and one Mississippian is 
quoted as declaring that he intends to have as much 
of his down timber as possible—if he finds he can not 
get it to mill or to pond—worked up into crossties. 

As for the timber damage, it can only be guessed at 
present, and the guesses range from 15 to as high as 
30 percent of the timber in the path of the storm that 
has been ‘‘boxed’’ for turpentine. The unboxed trees 
suffered less severely, although at first glance the sight 
of the weeds littered with twisted limbs and other 
debris encourages excessive estimates of damage. 

From the information at hand it appears that the 
full force of the storm was exerted along a Gulf front 
ranging from Pascagoula, Miss., to Pensacola, Fla. 
Mobile suffered worst among the coast cities, though 
Pensacola’s losses are not yet determined. Pascagoula 
reports the storm as severe as that of 1906, with seri- 
ous timber damage and minor damage to mills. The 
log booms at Moss Point broke, freeing thousands of 
logs, and the river there, swollen by torrential rains 
which overflowed tributaries farther north, was re- 
ported still rising today. Timber damage is reported 
as far north and west as the Hattiesburg district, in- 
cluding portions of Harrison, Hancock, Stone, and 
Greene counties as well as Jackson. Yet reports from 
Kiln, the seat of the Jordan River Lumber Company’s 
mill, say that the preliminary surveys of the Edward 
Hines timber holdings indicate comparatively slight 
damage. Everywhere it appears that the boxed timber 
suffered most heavily. Following are some of the 








itemized reports of losses in Mississippi, gathered from 
various sources and subject of course to correction and 
discount: 


Laurel, Miss.—Portions of Eastman, Gardiner & Co.’s 
plant unroofed, part of blowpipe down, sawmill belts dam- 
aged. Marathon Lumber Company, several drysheds and 
supply room unroofed; parts of stack and dust-pipe down. 
Gilchrist-Fordney Company, stack down. Wausau South- 
ern Company, barn and several sheds unroofed. Lindsay 
Wagon Factory, roof damaged. Carter Lumber Com- 
pany, falling smokestack damaged boiler room. Lumber 
piles were knocked about in all the yards. It is reported 
today that all mills have made repairs and resumed 
operation. 

Hattiesburg district—J. J. Newman Lumber Company’s 
mill partly unroofed, fuel-house blow-pipes down, lumber 
scattered and machinery damaged somewhat by wind and 
water. Will be down for repairs for several days. Lamar 
Lumber Company at Clyde reported to have lost several 
millien feet of lumber from fire which broke out during 
the storm. 

Ingram-Day Company, Lyman, Miss., three stacks and 
blower pipe down; commissary and stock damaged; con- 
siderable timber damage. 

Pascagoula-Moss Point, Miss.—Flechas planing mill 
down and sawmill damaged, boomed logs adrift. Martin 
shingle and veneer mill damaged and 1,500 logs adrift. 
Phoenix planing mil! building virtually demolished, leav- 
ing machinery exposed. All other plants along the river 
suffered more or less damage from down stacks, lumber 
blown from docks etc. Two sailing vessels loading at Moss 
Poiat docks were damaged. Plant of Southern Paper 
Company at Laine, Miss., damaged but less seriously 
than first rumored. Schooner Otis, cleared lumber laden 
from Moss Point for Cuba, got back to port. suffering 
only loss of deckload. 

Gulfport, Miss.—Slight damage in harbor proper, due 
to changed direction of gale. Sark Ancenis, loaded by 
Standard Export Company, with 1,500,000 feet of timber, 


There will be considerable loss tc machinery and interior 
fixtures, it is stated. 

Considerable damage was done to the plant of the 
Cromwell Lumber Company, one of the largest plants in 
the city. It is located on the bank of the Alabama 
River, which reached flood stage last Friday. By Mon- 
day afternoon it was necessary to close down the huge 
plant. Water was standing several feet in the mill and 
it.is believed much of the machinery is damaged. 

Those mills that continued to operate during the flood 
have been unable to get cars, due to the fact it is impos- 
sible to operate trains. The mills could not get cars for 
six days, because of washouts. 

In Alabama alone the loss to timber will be large. The 
mills in the storm-swept district will begin to operaic 
soon and will cut up the timber that was blown dowa 
during the past week. Many mills will employ laborers 
to cut cross-ties and telegraph poles. Cross-ties and 
poles are in demand since the washouts on most of the 
railroads in the South. 


DAMAGE IS SEVERAL MILLION DOLLARS 


Recent Tropical Storm Blows Roofs Off and Washes 
. Timbers Away 








MosiLez, ALA., July 10.—The severe tropical storm that 
swept over this city on the morning of July 5 and raged 
for twenty-four hours did several million dollars’ worth 
of damage in this vicinity. 
The wind reached a velocity 








RUINS OF LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE SHEDS AT MOBILE AFTER THE STORM 


driven ashore at Ship Island. Four-master John Meyer 
and a lumber barge also beached on Ship Island. Schooner 
Mary G. Otis believed lost .with crew, and another schoon- 
er missing. Yaryan Naval Stores plant suffered miscel- 
laneous damage, including four stacks down. Union 
Naval Stores Company’s building damaged. 

Latimer Lumber Company, on Back Bay, Biloxi, had 
stack leveled and some machinery damage, several boats 
missing. President F. E. Pringle, of the Harrison-Jack- 
son Naval Stores Company, quoted as estimating boxed 
timber down at 15 to 30 percent. 


A dispatch from Leakesville, Miss., reports damage to 
timber in Green County may exceed that of 1906. 

Torrential rains following the storm and apparently 
covering east Mississippi as far north as Meridian 
have interfered with mill and logging operations and 
damaged tram roads considerably. Crop damage 
through this territory seems to have been heavy. 

Louisiana seems to have escaped the storm prac- 
tically unscathed. A local lumberman with interests 
across Lake Pontchartrain reports no damage to his 
own holdings. Heavy rains, however, sent many 
streams out of their banks, damaging roads and tram- 
roads, bridges, culverts ete. and interfering with mill 
and logging operation. ; 

The interruption of train service on the Louisville & 
Nashville, Mobile & Ohio, New Orleans, Northeastern 
and Gulf & Ship Island and New Orleans Great North- 
ern naturally affected lumbermen to greater or less 
extent, though the interruption on most of these lines 
was very brief. 





LUMBERMEN WILL LOSE HEAVILY 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 12.—Thousands of dollars 
will be the loss to the lumbermen throughout the State 
as a result of the tropical hurricane which swept every- 
thing in its path, according to Montgomery lumber deal- 
ers. Until the water of the Alabama, Coosa and Talla- 
poosa rivers receded it was impossible to estimate the 
loss. From several lumber towns on the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Atlantic Coast Line comes the informa- 
tion that many mills were forced to shut down during 
the four-day rain. 

The water, in many places, according to the lumber- 
men, was up around the mills and engines could not run. 





of 107 miles an hour. Al- 
though the loss of life is be- 
lieved to be less than twenty 
persons, practically every 
building in the city suffered 
more or less damage. Roofs 
were blown off, windows 
broken, chimneys blown over, 
and the eleven inches of rain 
that fell during the forty- 
eight hours that followed in- 
creased the losses heavily. 

The water in Mobile Bay 
rose 27 inches higher than 
any previous storm record, 
attaining a height of 8 feet 
in a large part of the whole- 
sale business district, ruining 
thousands of dollars’ worth 
of stock. Two river boats 
were perched up on the muni- 
cipal docks while several bay 
boats and schooners were 
wrecked or sunk. A large 
part of the railroad dock and 
sheds was destroped. 

More than 5,000 bales of 
cotton and much timber that 
was on the wharves at the 
time the storm started floated about the business section 
of the city while some were carried out into the bay 
down to the Gulf. All electric light, telegraph, tele- 
phone and street car service was put out of commission 
a few hours after the storm started and business gener- 
ally was suspended for three days. Truck growers and 
farmers suffered heavy losses, although orange orchards 
escaped with little loss. It is thought that the lumber 
interests have sustained heavy losses. 





STORM DOES CONSIDERABLE DAMAGE 


HArtiEessurG, Miss., July 10.—The tropical storm that 
struck here last Wednesday afternoon did not do as much 
damage to timber as was at first thought. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of Hattiesburg the timber loss is very 
little. Practically all of: the timber that has blown down 
is defective and very little was uprooted, probably due 
to the fact that the heaviest wind came before the ground 
was thoroughly wet. The wind was followed by a heavy 
downpour of rain which washed out dummy lines, and this 
will put the little mills out of commission for several 
weeks as well as the railroads running into the city. The 
New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago has so far been unable 
to get trains through to Mobile. The Gulf & Ship Island 
has not been able to get any trains through to Gulfport, 
nor has the New Orleans & Northwestern been able to get 
trains through from Hattiesburg to New Orleans, all 
of which is due to washouts. All telephone and tele- 
graph wires were blown- down along these lines, but 
have now been repaired, and reports received from 
the towns in the path of the storm are that little 
timber was blown down. The timber section south- 
east of here has not been heard from, but it is thought 
that the timber damage will be much less than damage 
done to plants and railroads. Directly west of here the 
damage was very slight. 

The Lamar Lumber Company, at Clyde, lost about 
three and a half million feet of lumber'by fire during 
the storm last Wednesday night. 

The W. W. Hood plant at Moselle caught fire during 
the storm, and was completely destroyed together with 


(Concluded on Page 59.) - 
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QUESTIONAIRE BROUGHT OUT INTERESTING SUGGESTIONS FROM CLUB MEMBERS 


Some time ago the South Bend (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce sub- 
mitted to all of its members the following two questions: “1—What, 
in your opinion, is the thing of first importance that should be under- 
taken by the Chamber of Commerce to improve the trade conditions 
and opportunities in your own line of business? 

“2—What, as a citizen, do you believe the Chamber of Commerce 
should first undertake for the good of the city at large, and what help 
in time, money, or thought, will you render toward that end?” 

More ingenuity was displayed in the framing of these questions, 
especially the second, than might appear on first view. While it is 
true that few business men invite or welcome suggestions for im- 
proving their own businesses, yet if one wants to win the good 
opinion of a merchant he can not do better than to show him a 
method or point out to him an opportunity for increasing his business 
and his profits. A curious example of this was noted by the writer 
recently. A crew of four men went into a small city under contract 
to conduct a community efficiency institute. One was a fine tenor 
singer, one a business builder, one a social worker and one an all- 
around booster; each was very good in his line. After the institute 
the writer made numerous inquiries about town to discover what the 
sentiment was among all classes regarding the work of the institute. 
One merchant, who always takes a broad and generous view of such 
matters, said: “It was all good; it was cheap; it did not cost one- 
tenth what a circus takes from a town, and it was entertaining, in- 
structive and uplifting.” 

There was another class of merchants, however, and they were in 
the majority ; all of them said the man who helped them in improving 
their business methods, who showed them ways to make more money, 
was by far the best one of the four. All said also that the singer was 
great, that they enjoyed him immensely; but not one thought much 
of the social worker or the booster. In fact several said that the singer 
and the business builder could come back, but neither of the other 
two could. 

The fact is that the average business man of the United States is 
always ready to improve his business methods if he can be shown that 
“there is money in it;” and having put his business on a paying basis, 
he is ready to be entertained. That is to say American business men 
“work while they work and play while they 


Ae THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 
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Every community—and South Bend can be no exception—has 
enough citizens who are ready and in their own opinions able to tell 
exactly what is needed to make their community the “best place in 
which to live, love and prosper.” But altogether too often those who 
are most “long” on advice are extremely “short” on “help in time, 
money or thought” that is indispensable to community building. 
Every citizen who works for his community’s upbuilding ought to 
have something to say about how that upbuilding shall be brought 
about; but the fellow who lacks the courage of his convictions, who 
will not take off his coat, roll up his sleeves and set to work after 
having said “what ought to be done,” is not entitled to a large audience 
when offering advice on community building. 

Really, however, these two questions are, as we have from the be- 
ginning maintained, only two parts of one question; because what is 
“for the good of the city at large” is good for the individual citizen. 
Anyhow, we dislike to consider the community as a sort of a juicy fruit 
to be sucked dry by the business man and cast aside when it no longer 
affords opportunity for commercial exploitation. Why should not the 
citizen, whether he be merchant or farmer, assume that his relations 
with the community are permanent? The fellow who simply is 
holding on until he finds a safe place to drop is not really a citizen in 
the proper use of that term. The real citizen is he who is there to 
stay, to build up his business, his home and his community for all time. 

We have always had a great deal of admiration for that man White 
in Kansas who sticks to Emporia because he has faith in Kansas. He 
does not spend his time telling what a great State some other common- 
wealth is, but he is talking about his own State, his own community, 
and is giving his views about matters of national concern that are of 
as much interest when uttered in Emporia as when spoken in New 
York or Washington, D. C. 

One proposal in response to the first question asked by the South 
Bend chamber was “Promote entertainments on holidays to keep 
South Bend people at home.” On the holiday just celebrated thou- 
sands of communities throughout the country made no attempts to 
provide programs at home. They allowed their people to go away to 
nearby or distant towns to spend their time and their money ; whereas 
if movements had been started to secure attractions and afford enter- 





play ;” but not all of them are ready and will- 


tainment at home most of the people would 


ing to pay out their good money to be told how 
to live, how to rear their families and how to 
build up their communities. 

So the first question proposed by the South 
Bend chamber would bring hearty responses 
from its members. The framing of the second 
question was ingenious because it was a dou- 
ble-header, being coupled with what appeared 
to be the main question, the really vital ques- 
tion—“What help in time, money or thought 
will you render toward that end?” 





Ar a recent meeting of the Bolivar, (Mo.), Commercial 
Club consideration was given to reports of Fourth of 
July committees, of enlistments in the national guard, 
of meeting of the Ozark Trails Association and the per- 
petuation of a military band. 

* * * 


REPRESENTATIVES from the Martin (Tenn.) Business 
Men’s Club were present at a meeting of citizens from 
various parts of Weakley County to consider plans for 
preparing a county exhibit at a Tri-State fair to be held 
late in September. Committees were appointed to secure 
the needed funds, to collect the various exhibits and to 
perform other necessary work to insure that the exhibit 
shall be worthy of the county. 


* * * 


MEN AND WOMEN of a neighborhood in Conshohocken, 
Pa., armed with picks and shovels and aided by a team 
supplied by a feed merchant, were organized by the 
merchants into a repair gang to put the street in front of 
their residences and places of business in a_ passable 
condition. They had petitioned the town council for 
repairs but as that body was without funds for the pur- 
pose the street remained in bad condition. Despairing 
of relief from the authorities the residents took affairs 
into their own hands. 

* * 

In AN address before the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce former President Taft said: ‘‘ Your Common Coun- 
cil may last for years but not forever. What you need 
is a permanent City Planning Commission advised by 
highly qualified engineers who will go over from one 
administration to another, men who can lay out a com- 
prehensive plan of the city’s needs.’’ In the last sen- 
tence Mr. Taft sounded the keynote to community build- 
ing. Unless a community is organized and unified and 
has developed a common understanding with regard to 
matters of permanent public policy each change of the 
local governing body means a change of policy, which in 
effect often means no policy at all. 





CRITICS OR ONLY CRITICAL 


No community suffers or is likely to suffer from 
a dearth of criticism; but most persons who criti- 
cize are not critics, they are only critical. The 
critic performs a worthy service, because he points 
out virtues as well as vices; he sees the beauty 
spots as well as the blemishes. Critical persons are 
those for whom the highly expressive term “‘knock- 
ers’? was invented; though they know when a thing 
is wrong, they do not know how and they generally 
will not expend the energy necessary to make it 
right. They are never so happy as when kicking 
or knocking; like the old lady who attended all 
funerals because she was “‘never so happy as when 
she was sad.” 

The only good purpose served by criticism is to 
discover means and methods of improvement. A 
thing that is wrong or bad is best forgotten, the 
sooner the better, and the quickest way to forget 
it is to substitute something that is better. It may 
be necessary to paint an evil in very dark colors, 
darker than it really merits, in order to arouse 
interest, stimulate thought and produce action. 
But it must not be forgotten that a community’s 
own citizens can give it a bad reputation by con- 
stantly talking about its faults. Chicago found that 
out, and we now hear less about Chicago’s blem- 
ishes and more about its beauties. Unquestionably 
there are cities of one-tenth the size of Chicago 
that have worse slums, more poverty per capita and 
more wretchedness per square mile than the windy 
city by the lake; but Chicago herself has created 
the impression that she has more that is bad than 
any other city on the globe. 

Of late years this middle western metropolis has 
found means to criticize without being merely 
critical—to see and remove its blemishes. It has 
expended millions of dollars in street paving, in 
street cleaning, in street lighting, and it has in a 
single decade made perfectly safe at all times of 
day streets that formerly were unsafe for the 
pedestrian at midday. It has demonstrated the 
difference between constructive and destructive 
criticism. 

The questionaire sent out by the South Bend 
Chamber of Commerce affords a suggestion to com- 
munities for transforming knockers into boosters, 
for changing destructive criticism into constructive, 
and for learning how much of unity of opinion 
there is with respect to proposed or desirable im- 
provements. It affords a means of feeling the 
people’s pulse and taking the community’s temper- 
ature with a view of ascertaining how much work 
it is able to perform. 








have been better pleased to remain at home, 
the community spirit would have been aroused 
and experience in community codperation 
would have been acquired. There is no village 
so small, indeed there is no rural community 
so sparsely settled, that it can not provide it- 
self with entertainment if it choose to do so; 
and to unite the people in matters of this sort is 
to promote their own welfare, increase their 
contentment and develop latent resources of an 
intellectual and social character that must con- 
tribute to the enrichment of community life. 





THE SWIMMING pool committee of Tulare, Cal., after 
making an investigation of municipal swimming pools 
in other cities, made a report outlining plans for a 
municipal pool for Tulare. Later a ‘‘Swimming Pool 
Day’’ was set aside on which subscriptions were to be 
taken to raise money to meet the costs of pool and bath 
house. 

* * * 

IN HIS address on retiring from the presidency of the 
Modesto (Cal.) Merchants’ Association, S. P. Elias 
urged an extension of the activities of the organization 
to include all matters‘ affecting the public welfare, say- 
ing, ‘‘I would, therefore, as a prelude urge among you 
the zealous fostering of the codperative spirit and a pos- 
sible broadening of the scope of the activities of your 
association so as to include those matters which tend to 
local improvement and municipal progress. For it is 
fundamental that the city of the future that is to survive 
in the strenuous competition of modern commercial life 
is that city in which the best real service is given to the 
citizens. Therefore, the merchants of Modesto desirous 
of improving their business and the conditions of their 
city should coéperatively promote financially and morally 
every movement that tends to the material betterment 
of the community; in other words to make it a more de- 
sirable town in which to live.’’ 

* * * 

THE EDITOR of the Red Cloud, (Neb.), Chief in a late 
issue says: ‘‘A dandelion day is being observed by 
many towns. The merchants and public-spirited citizens 
are donating prizes to be given out to the town children 
who gather and turn in to a central committee the great- 
est number of pounds of dandelion plants. The results 
are amazing. Why not try it here?’’ Now the exter- 
minating of dandelions may not seem to some of us the 
most important activity for the people of our communities 
to engage in, and yet that would be far better than 
engaging in neighborhood gossip, drygoods box philoso- 
phizing and other occupations common to certain classes 
of citizens. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


The Farming State Must Govern Its Business Affairs According to the Farmers’ Capabilities — Watching Output and 
Demand and Comparing With Former Seasons Emphasized as Necessary if Business Thrive 


From the office~of Dyke Bros. in Fort Smith, Ark., 
I walked up the street half a block or so and stopped 
at the Boyer Lumber Company’s office. H. B. Boyer, 
the owner and manager, has been distributing boards 
to the local builders during the last nine years. Before 
that time he held forth in Illinois. As soon as I men- 
tioned the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a reminiscent light 
showed in his eye, and he began talking about George 
Hotchkiss, the venerable lumberman, lumber writer and 
association secretary who is known personally or by 
reputation to thousands of lumbermen of ‘the United 
States. When well past the four score milestone Uncle 
George had a grasp of facts and a lucid style that was 
the admiration and despair of writers and speakers 
half his age. Mr. Boyer remembered him because he 
had helped adjust some differences among the retailers 
in Mr. Boyer’s town. These differences were due to 
misunderstanding and lack of personal acquaintance, 
and they were causing price fights that were ruinous 
to the lumbermen and of no particular benefit to the 
public. Uncle George made several trips to the town 
and by his clear grasp of the situation and his tactful 
management was able to show the warring brethren 
that they were on the wrong track and that they ought 
to conduct their business for the service of the public 
instead of for the injury of each other. Uncle George 
has been a fighter all his life, but he has done one 
thing a good many fighters omit: he has taken the 
trouble to make sure that fighting is the right way 
to settle the difficulty in hand before he started in. 
After one of the participants has gotten a black eye 
he isn’t likely to be as reasonable as he was before, 
and it will take about four men to induce him to listen 
to verbal argument. Probably one of the reasons Mr. 
Hotchkiss has had so much respect paid to him and 
to his opinions lies in his ability and willingness to 
fight if his clear and fair arguments fail to enlighten 
his opponents. They knew that Uncle George knew 
how to take his.own part and that he was in the 
habit of doing it when conditions seemed to call for 
such action. 

‘¢ Arkansas has had some advertising that is unjust 
to the State,’’ Mr. Boyer said. ‘‘Those of us who be- 
lieve in the future of Arkansas and who like to live 
in it don’t like the would-be funny stuff that has been 
written about us. Some of the caricatures were in- 
tended to be kindly, I suppose, but they serve to give 
the outside world the idea that all the people in the 
State are shiftless, happy-go-lucky hill billies who are 
happy as long as the sun shines and they are not hun- 
gry. Some of that was true back in the pioneer days, 
and even yet the farmers here don’t work as hard as 
those of some other States do. But they take time to 
live. On the other hand I suppose William R. Lighton, 
the writer who lives near Fayetteville, has caused some 
Northerners to get wrong ideas about the farming down 
here and to lose some money because they expected to 
get Lighton’s results too quickly. They expected to 
take over a badly run-down farm and begin making 
big profits right at the first jump. They can’t do it. 
Farming has been backward, and the northern men 
ean teach us a good deal about scientific management 
and crop rotation and soil building, but we know a 
good many things about this soil that the Northerners 
can’t know when they first come. They’ll have to 
learn some things from us before they can teach us a 
whole lot. So while the farmers who come from other 
States usually are disappointed if they expect to make 
big profits the first year, it nevertheless is true that the 
kind of farming Lighton describes can be done after 
a few years of soil building by men who can learn the 
peculiarities of the climate and the best way of han- 
dling the crops suitable to it. 


Careful Watch on Market Necessary 


‘‘The main shed in my yard is 250 feet square; and 
normally I think perhaps I carry the biggest retail 
stock in the city. Mr. Dyke carries more mill work. 
But just now my stock is unusually low, for I’m bet- 
ting on lower wholesale prices a little later. Nobody 
can tell about the trend of prices, and it is a gamble to 
buy either long or short. But a person can make a 
fairly accurate guess by watching the output and the 
demand and comparing them with former seasons. 
When competition is as keen as it is here and with the 
normal margin of profit so narrow a person can’t 
afford to overlook anything that will help keep him 
on the sunny side of the balance sheet. More money 
is made in a speculative way, I suppose, on a rising 
market. A man can buy long and make money, for 
all he has to deduct from the increased price he can 
get is storage charges and interest on the extra invest- 
ment. The former doesn’t amount to anything much if 
he has big sheds, and usually the latter are compara- 
tively small. On a falling market when a man buys 
short he is running the risk of getting out of stock, 
and that doesn’t make him popular with his customers. 
And no matter how short he buys if the market falls 
steadily the retail price is steadily settling toward the 
wholesale price, for of course a person has to buy his 
stock before he can sell it. 

‘‘During the last few years I’ve been running my 
business more and more on a cash basis. We sell a 
little to negroes, and while there are some of these 
people who are reliable the great bulk of them have 








to pay cash or have their accounts guaranteed by a 
white man who is worthy of trust. These credit ac- 
counts are the things that are making me old. So 
I’ve been making some rather successful efforts to re- 
duce the amount I carry on the books. This tends, of 
course, to curtail the volume of the business done, but 
I’m satisfied to have it that way if I can cut out the 
worst of my credit accounts. One account that I can’t 
collect will take all the profit off a good many that I 
ean collect.’’ 

In looking through the shed I noticed that the alleys 
were oiled. A number of retailers have been asking 
me recently what method is best for keeping dust 
down, so I was anxious to know how Mr. Boyer liked 
this stuff. He says he puts the oil on once a year and 
that it serves the purpose well. I asked him if it 
blackened the ends of the lumber, and he said it did 
not to any harmful extent if the stock was turned as 
frequently as it should be. Oil will keep the dust 
down; there is small doubt of that. But some retailers 
who have tried it were disappointed in other respects. 
They say it does blacken lumber and that the oily dust 
sticks to the men’s shoes and is brought into the office 
and gets on to the tops of loads. Maybe they did not 
put it on in the right way. There are a great many 
retailers who are anxious to find some way of keeping 
dust down and who do not feet like making the heavy 
investment that is required to pave the alleys. The 
rest of us will be glad if any readers of the Realm 
who have solved this difficulty will write in about it. 


Spurns Tactics of a ‘‘Yellow Dog’’ Booster 


Mr. Boyer is one kind of a booster for Fort Smith. 
That term ‘‘booster’’ sometimes gets to mean the same 
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“Tsn’t likely to be as reasonable as before” 


thing as a ‘‘yellow dog’’ politician; that is, that a man 
sticks so closely to his party he would vote for a yel- 
low dog if the party nominated it. A person some- 
times is commanded to ‘‘be a booster’’ in a way that 
means he is to deny that his town has a single fault, 
to affirm that it has the best climate, the prettiest girls, 
the best banks, the best business opportunities, the 
noisiest brass band and the superlative of all the other 
things that might make a city seem attractive to pros- 
pective citizens. The ‘‘yellow dog’’ booster takes as 
his guide a parody of Sir Toby Belch’s advice: ‘‘Swear 
horrible; for it comes to pass oft that a terrible oath 
with a swaggering accent sharply twang’d off gives 
manhood more approbation than ever proof itself would 
have earned him.’’ That kind of boosting soon gets 
valued at what it is worth, and it seems strange that 
certain commercial bodies have had faith in it for so 
long. This kind of advertising has to follow the lines 
of all advertising that is effective. It has to stay well 
inside the truth. Mr. Boyer is the real booster. He 
knows the town and knows it has good points and bad 
points. He sees the opportunities and the drawbacks 
and likes the general average. Fort Smith is, in his 
opinion, the best railroad town in the Southwest, and 
this makes for commercial importance and steady 
growth. It also is a mining center, and at the present 
time a smelter is being built near by the town. This 
smelter will mean the bringing in of a good many fami- 
lies, and Mr. Boyer is helping to build up a new addi- 
tion to the town to care for these people. 


LUMBER RETAILING IN ARKANSAS 


J. ‘L. Swofford, local manager of the Mansfield Lum- 
ber Company, told me that Fort Smith is a building 
and loan town. According to his statement about 
ninety-nine houses out of every 100 are built with 
money secured from loan organizations. There are 
seven associations in town. Possibly these associations 
are an effect of the natural thrift of the people. Cer- 
tainly they would hardly thrive in a place where the 
population had no desire to save money or to own 
property. But they are also a cause of thrift. They 





make people think of saving, and they make saving ° 
comparatively easy by offering a systematic method. 
Mr. Swofford also told me that very little cypress is 
sold in the town. The Mansfield Lumber Company is 
a large concern with eighteen or twenty retail yards 
and some sawmill interests. A certain amount of cy- 
press is cut in the company’s mill, and this is sold 
through the yards. But aside from this little of the 
‘‘wood eternal’’ is sent out from the Fort Smith 
yards. Mr. Swofford said the cypress salesmen did 
not even ‘‘make’’ the town. Later on I met G. C. 
Packard, of the Mansfield Lumber Company. 

A. L. Ferguson, of the Ferguson Lumber Company, 
is vice president of the Arkansas association and is one 
of the most prominent and most widely known retailers 
in the Southwest. Mr. Ferguson is a pleasant and 
lively companion and a business man with interests 
wider than the selling of lumber. He owns a string 
of seven yards. His father has long been fond of 
buying and selling various things and likes that better 
than the close application to detail that every success- 
ful retailer must practice. So he follows several lines 
of trading with which he is familiar, and A. L. Fergu- 
son, his son, runs the lumber business. During my visit 
in Fort Smith Mr. Ferguson was waiting for a decision 
in a famous lawsuit that has dragged for months 
through various courts. This is the ‘‘Tommy Atkins’’ 
case and has to do with a lease for some valuable oil 
lands. Tommy Atkins was an Indian boy, a member 
of the Osage tribe that has become wealthy through 
the discovery of oil on its lands. Tommy Atkins died, 
so his land reverted to his mother. But two sisters 
each claim to be his mother. Mr. Ferguson has a lease 
from one, and another man has a lease from the other. 
The matter is being decided by the courts, but each 
time Mr. Ferguson gets a favorable decision—and I 
believe that has been every time so far—his opponent 
takes an appeal on some grounds or other. The land 
already has produced something like a million dollars’ 
worth of oil, and apparently the end is far from being 
in sight. No wonder the prospecting for oil raises the 
gambling fever in men! I don’t think it has in Mr. 
Ferguson, but the prospect or even the possibility of 
grabbing a few millions as they flow out of the ground 
fairly staggers my imagination. A newspaper man 
who plugs along wearily trying to find something in- 
teresting to pound out on the keys of his rattletrap type- 
writer so he can draw his $4 a week pay can’t think a 
million dollars. At least he can’t think of it as a per- 
sonal matter involving the right to draw checks on the 
bank. But Mr. Ferguson seems to consider it right 
calmly, and I don’t think it’ll make him act any differ- 
ently if the court finally hands it over to him. 


Farmers Bear Brunt of Trying Situations 


Mr. Ferguson is a delightful companion, and I was 
not able to corner him so as to make him talk about 
business very much. He seemed to think there was so 
much that two people could talk about that it was 
more or less a waste of time to use it for discussing 
business. He did say, however, that local conditions 
have been a little unfavorable for the district as a 
whole. While Fort Smith is a mining center the farm- 
ing’ interests also are highly important. Cotton is the 
staple, and the cotton farmer has suffered somewhat 
from the war, especially during the early part of the 
big rumpus. The hostilities served to cut off the for- 
eign market, and the home market was soon swamped. 
Every person remembers the financial hardship worked 
by this situation upon the cotton States. The ‘‘buy-a- 
bale’’ movement had as its object the relief of the sit- 
uation. While this hardship fell heavily on some of 
the big operators and made their losses and possible 
losses loom large it worked more real hardship on the 
small farmers. With them it was not a question of 
shortening their commercial power; it was a question 
of getting enough to eat. A number of them had no 
surplus, and those men had to depend on making a crop 
each year to carry them through. This low. market 
probably will result in good, for it has given a great 
impetus to the movement for more diversified crops 
and especially for food crops. Arkansas soon will be 
in a much better situation in the matter of feeding 
itself. But in the meantime it doesn’t feel especially 
pleasant to be short of victuals. Neither does it feel 
pleasant to be engaged in a business the prosperity of 
which depends finally on the prosperity of farmers 
when the farmers have little to spend. Little farmer 
trade comes to Fort Smith directly, but the condition 
of rural prosperity and finances is felt there quickly 
and forcefully. 

Fort Smith is not a great way south of the Ozarks, 
and in the summer time the climate of the Ozarks is 
to be preferred to that of the lower country to the 
South. The summer climate of Fort Smith is bearable, 
but even its most loyal champion will admit that the 
mountains have the preference in the matter of tem- 
perature. The scenery is said to be fine, so the place 
seems intended for a summer resort. Mr. Ferguson 
has a cottage at Winslow, I believe he said. He 
found a picture of this cottage in his desk after much 
rummaging, and truly it does not meet with my idea 
of a cottage. A good many of us would call it an ele- 
gant house fit to adorn the streets of a city. 

‘‘My family stays there for about three months 
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every summer,’’ Mr. Ferguson said when I commented 
on the appearance of the building, ‘‘so I want it to be 
comfortable. Several of my friends don’t like the 
Ozarks at all and never get through knocking them. 
But they tried to live in cottages that were little more 
than camps. They had to put up with inconveniences 
and real hardships. That goes all right for a week 
or two, but when a person lives for months in a place 
he wants it comfortable. So I’ve fitted this house with 
most of the conveniences one can have in a city and 
have made the building and the surroundings attrac- 
tive. As a result my family has a pleasant time and 
likes living in the mountains.’’ 

In the afternoon Mr. Dyke got Mr. Ferguson and 
Mr. Packard and me into his big motor car for a trip 
around the city and adjoining country. Mr. Boyer 
was. unable to leave the office. All the streets in Fort 
Smith are paved, and this makes it unique. We drove 
past a big brick plant that was built especially to 
make the brick for paving the city. Tremendous con- 
tracts involving millions were let at one time, so the 
plant could be built and operated economically. I 
think most of the labor was hired locally, so these 
big sums of money were expended and remained at 
home. The result is an addition to local prosperity 
= the making of the streets into a motorist’s para- 

ise. 

Mr. Packard has banking interests besides his long 
string of retail lumber yards, so Mr. Dyke drove 
around to one of the big city banks to find him. He 
emerged from his financial lair in his shirt sleeves, but 
they were notable shirt sleeves; brand new and made 
of blue silk. No wonder he didn’t wear a coat. I 
had on a clean shirt, myself; and I felt a little like 
taking off my coat until Mr. Packard appeared, but in 
the light of his splendor I felt that my feeble flicker 
could do no more than cast a shadow. He said that 
in summer he couldn’t abide a coat, and the shirt was 
a concession to conventionality. 

We drove over miles of the city’s paved streets and 
past big houses set in splendid grounds. In one place 
we passed a log house said to be the most elegantly 
finished on the inside of any log house in Arkansas. 
It belongs to some public person or other—the secre- 
tary of the commercial club perhaps. The house is a 
real log structure but of rather more pretentious de- 
sign than our grandfathers followed when they built 
their homes in the backwoods. And this building 
has hardwood floors instead of puncheons and furniture 
of the best designs of the master craftsmen instead of 
deal tables and three-legged stools. We drove over a 
sort of cliff drive—at least it was on the edge of a 
steep descent—and the view was splendid. Mr. Fergu- 
son laughed and said that place used to be known as 
Hardsecrabble but had developed into a favorite resi- 
dence section, so the name didn’t suit. It has a more 
poetic name now, something like Sunny Slope or Lov- 
ers’ Lane, though I don’t believe it is either of those. 


THE VALUE OF COST ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Packard sat with me in the tonneau. After we 
had traveled a while and talked about the interesting 
points of the town we had passed Mr. Packard stunned 
me by asking what in my opinion were the three chief 
reasons retailers have not been making as much money 
in proportion to investment as they used to. In the 
first place some retailers are making money. In the 
second place, if I could name the three reasons and 
could set them forth in all their depth and spread I’d 
be the wisest man in lumberdom. I stalled for a 
minute or two and finally managed to get his question 
turned back on to Mr. Packard’s own head. His first 
venture was that a good many retailers have no thor- 
oughgoing notion of the cost of doing business. This 
cheered me up, for the Realm has been making a few 
timid assertions along the line of this suggestion. The 
value of accurate and informing cost accounting seems 
to be more and more widely recognized. In the be- 
ginning of any endeavor, if it is a pioneer enterprise, 


there can be a good deal of waste effort without swamp- - 


ing the business. While everybody is learning how 
best to conduct this particular work there necessarily 
is a good deal of waste. But as a few men learn the 
secrets of cutting out this waste they set the standard 
that the rest must conform to. Business efficiency 
means that the public is the final benefactor. If a 
business man can make a net profit of 8 percent on 
his investment when he has to charge a 40 percent 
margin of profit and can make no more than 8 percent 
when by efficiency methods he has reduced his neces- 
sary margin to 20 percent the public is the sole bene- 
factor. But if he does not learn new ways and still 
has to have his 40-percent margin while his competitor 
can make as much on a 20 percent margin his hold on 
commercial life is slight. Commonly the difference is 
not so marked. But a good many men are not making 
as much as they used to because competition has forced 
them to lower retail prices while they have not been 
able to cut out any handling expense. This difference 
must come out of the profits. 

Mr. Packard did not name the -other two reasons 
directly, but he intimated that one of them might 
be the lack of codperation between retailers and the 
Government. 

‘¢The Government must quit fighting business men 
and begin helping them,’’ he said. ‘‘ Public officers 
must quit telling business men what they can not do 
and begin telling them what they can do. The anti- 
trust laws direct the railroads to assemble together 
and agree on fair and just rates. Then when this 
agreement is reached and approved all the railroads 
must abide by these rates. The same laws make it a 
‘crime for retail lumbermen to assemble and agree on 
fair and-just rates for lumber.’’ 

I mentioned the fact that in talking about these 
things Dr. Charles McCarthy, the head of Wisconsin’s 














“Grabbing a few millions as they flow” 


legislative reference bureau, had told. me he believed 
retailing in America would have to follow the example 
of European cartels; that American industries would 
have to organize to guarantee the quality of goods and 
to standardize them in such a way that the public 
could understand when it was getting the things that 
were represented by the retailer. It is his idea, if I 
understand him rightly, that under such circumstances 
prices will equalize themselves and that competition 
will settle upon service and will take quality for 
granted as guaranteed by the association under the 
supervision of the Government. Mr. Packard thought 
this might work well in other lines of merchandising 
but in lumber it would be hard to apply. The grades 
of lumber are things known only to the initiated. Even 
a good many retailers are not able to tell whether the 
grades they get are the grades they buy or not. It 
would be easy to fool the public and will continue to 
be until lumber bears a distinctive brand and grade. 

Mr. Packard is sure that a price agreement can not 
succeed for very long at a time even if it were not 
unlawful. There is almost certain to be a speedy de- 
velopment of dry rot in the organizations that attempt 
it. The price agreement, if it works at all, makes it 
possible for yards to get their profit without earning 
it, and this causes laxness in methods and in morals. 
It is something like a drug; it takes more and more to 
get the same effect, and presently the user breaks down. 
In the cast of retail lumber if prices are maintained 
artificially in this manner it will not be long until a 
great amount of lumber is shipped in, and once this 
gets to be a practice it is a tremendous job for the 
local yards to win back what they have-lost. The 
stamp of the jailbird seems to be on them, and nobody 
will trust them far. 


Aggressive Salesmanship Not a Cure-All 


Then I asked Mr, Packard what he thought of aggres- 
sive salesmanship, including advertising, as a help to 
steady and large business. My idea was that maybe 
the lack of this might be one of his three reasons, or a 
part of one, why profits are not so big as they might 
be. Aggressive salesmanship seems to belong with 
more careful cost accounting as part of the develop- 
ment of business from its loose beginnings to the effi- 
ciency that makes it stand up under the competition of 
highly organized commerce. 

“Aggressive salesmanship is all right,’’ he re- 
marked doubtfully, ‘‘but a lumberman can’t count on 
it as a cure-all. I have no doubt but that a good many 
yards could raise their sales quite a bit by advertising 
more and knowing more about customers and working 
out ways to get information to them about stock and 
service, but there are times when salesmanship can not 
overcome a depression. There are big ebbs and flows 
of trade that are due to causes over which retailers 
have no control. For instance, in one year there were 
more than 1,400 houses built in Fort Smith; in another 
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“The spectre of the mythical lumber trust” 





year there were thirty-seven built. There is a good 
deal of difference between those two figures, and it is 
foolish to suppose that any salesmen, no matter how 
highly trained in modern ideas, could have brought 
the poor year up to the level of the good one. If 
salesmanship could do that it wouldn’t be content to 
work just during the poor years. It would go right 
ahead in the good years and make them that much 
better. There are limits to the building that a town 
can and will do; and while I suppose a good many 
more buildings of one kind and another could be 
built to good advantage, to the profit of the lumbermen 
and the satisfaction of the owners, a retailer has to 
recognize those limits. It is bad to lead a man to 
build more than he needs or can afford, and it is easy 
in the heat of an aggressive selling campaign to get 
customers disgusted with you and all you stand for. 
Your friends may get to avoiding you if you try to 
tell them every time you meet that they ought to go 
out and build something. A sensible plan for aggres- 
sive selling is a fine and necessary thing, especially if 
it lays emphasis on a valuable service that the lum- 
ber yard has to offer. But it is something that can 
be run into the ground pretty easily.’’ 

During our ride we drove through Van Buren, the 
town I mentioned in a previous article as at one time 
being larger and more promising than Chicago. While 
in the town we called at Mr. Ferguson’s branch yard. 
This yard is managed by O. W. Williams and handles 
a large, general stock. Mr. Ferguson expects to do 
quite a bit of building and remodeling, he tells me. 
There are two competing yards, and when we called I 
met L. D. Mitchell and W. E. Bennett. Mr. Ferguson 
is partial to good appearances around his offices and 
yards, as I noticed when I first called on him in Fort 
Smith. Among other things, he has window boxes 
out in front filled with flowering plants. 

On our way back to Fort Smith we were unlucky 
enough to accumulate a puncture, one of those little 
joys that gladden the motorist’s heart. It was get- 
ting close to my train time, so Mr. Ferguson and I 
walked through the grounds of the country club over 
to the interurban tracks. Mr. Ferguson is an enthusi- 
astic golfer but does not get much of a chance to 
work at it. The clubhouse is an attractive place, and 
the links appear to be well kept. A good many of 
Fort Smith’s commercial leaders accumulate ozone 
and other kinds of outdoor pep by swatting the little 
white ball around the cow pasture. By the time we 
got over to the interruban tracks Mr. Dyke and Mr. 
Packard had the tires shifted and drove up for us. 
Mr. Dyke laughed and said that a few years ago it 
wouldn’t have done for three rival retailers and a 
lumber journalist to be seen riding around together. 
The spectre of the mythical lumber trust would have 
haunted the town for months afterward. The public 
is wiser in these days. As for me, I would have en- 
dured much haunting rather than have missed spending 
the day with these keen and courteous business men. 





MISCELLANEOUS CENTERS REPORT ON CROPS 


Wet Spring and Cold Weather Affect Iowa Crops 





—, IOWA. 

The conditions in this territory are not the best, especially 
in regard to the corn crop. This was due to the wet spring 
we had and cold weather since—absolutely the wrong kind 
of weather for corn. A great deal of our corn was put 
in two or three weeks late. 

The fall business will depend entirely on how the weather 
forces the corn crop along during the next 90 days. 

In a general way, I do not think farmers are planning very 
many improvements because last year they were hard hit in 
this territory by the loss of the corn crop. However, if the 
growing corn crop should look good, say the first of August, 
then I think we would have better business for the rest 
of the fall months than we have had so far this year. 

The trade from the farmers, of course, has been below nor- 
mal so far this year. 


Farmers Building Silos 








Oscoop, IND. 
There is a fair acreage in the principal crops this year, 
but on account of the wet weather they are not progressing 
very well. Silos are being built by the farmers. Our farm 
trade has been below normal this year and we do not believe 
that the demand for lumber will be up to average. 
JOHN ECKERT. 


Crops Poor and Sales Small 
SanTA Rosa, Mo. 
Wheat and oats are in fair condition with the acreage of 
wheat small, Corn is late and weedy, but the meadows are 
good. I have sold less lumber so far this year than any 
year in the last fifteen, and I do not figure on one-half of 
the average sales for the year. B. L. VAN METER. 


Very Little Demand Expected 


Levasy, Mo. 
The acreage in the principal crops and the condition of 
the creps are better than last year. Farmers are making 
very little improvements on their farms. So far this year 
our farm trade has been below normal, and we think there 
will be very little demand for lumber for general build- 
ing purposes during the rest of this year. 
Levasy HarpwareE & LUMBzR COMPANY. 





CONTINUED INCREASE IN LUMBER MOVEMENT 
SHOWN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 12.—Continued increase in 
the volume of lumber movement through and out of 
Minneapolis is shown by railroad reports for June com- 
piled by the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Association. 
There were 1,643 cars of lumber received here in June, 
as compared with 1,175 cars for June, 1915, and 628 
ears shipped, as compared with 466 cars last year. Re- 
eeipts of sash and door stock were twenty-eight cars, 
eompared with thirty-two cars last year, and shipments 
were seventy-five cars, to fifty-five cars last year. 
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LUMBERMEN AND CARRIERS SATIS 


Interstate Commerce Commission Begins Extensive Inquiry Into 


Undoubtedly one of the most important investiga- 
tions ever undertaken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission since its organization was begun in Chi- 
eago Monday, when Chairman B. H. Meyer of the 
commission opened the hearing in case known as No. 
8131, the reclassification of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts, which is an investigation initiated by the com- 
mission itself into the rate relationship of articles gen- 
erally included in lumber lists and the question of uni- 
formity in rules, regulations and traffic provisions af- 
fecting rates on such articles. In no way whatever 
does the hearing intend to measure the rates and the 
case must be understood as one distinctly not of com- 
plaint and answer. 

While the case, which has required many months 
of preparatory work on the part of the commission, 
the lumber and allied product shippers and the ear- 
riers, has many ramifications the primary questions in- 
volved are whether a change is desired to a differential 
on rough or dressed lumber and whether there should 
be reclassification of lumber and lumber products, in 
order that there shall be uniformity in all freight 
association territories throughout the country. The 
commission at the outset of the hearing required the 
presentation of statements by the shippers and the 
carriers, outlining exactly what the position of each 
is on the questions involved. The statements filed by 
the lumber manufacturers from all producing points 
through their association representations, while dif- 
fering in minor details, were in unison on the main 
point involved, that a rate differential on rough or 
dressed lumber is neither desirable nor practicable 
and would engender hardship, not alone upon the ship- 
per and the lumber trade generally, but would inflict 
an economic loss that would fall upon the consumer. 

In testimony furthering the attitude taken by the 
manufacturers as expressed in the words of some of 
the leading lumber producers in the country, such 
phrases as ‘‘demoralization to the lumber industry’’ 
and ‘‘chaotic conditions benefiting nobody’’ were 
used in expressing the opposition to any change in 
the present order, which permits rough and dressed 
lumber and other products of the log to move on the 
lumber rate. 

As to the other main question involving the pro- 
posed reclassification of products with the aim of 
seeking uniformity, the lumber interests are also al- 
most a unit on the point that such a reclassification 
is desirable. As the classification exists today a lum- 
ber commodity may move on a lumber rate in one 
territory and take an entirely different classification 
in another territory, which, as is set forth in the 
statements and also the testimony, is a cause of con- 
fusion and anoyance to the lumber trade. This phase 
of the hearing is perhaps best set forth in an apt ex- 
pression by one of the witnesses, who said: ‘‘If an 
orange is an orange in Florida, certainly it should 
be an orange in California.’’ 

The hearing is featured by representatives of allied 
industries, who in their statements either set forth 
that they desire the same, or a higher or lower rate 
than the lumber rate for their products. Much of 
the attention of the hearing, which may last several 
weeks, may be later given to the allied phase of the 
investigation. However, what may hurry an earlier 
conclusion to the hearing than was expected is the 
fact that the carriers who have put in an appearance 
have either verbally or in written form expressed their 
position as practically the same as that taken by the 
lumber manufacturers—that the present rate allowing 
rough and dressed lumber and other items in the 
lumber list to move at the lumber rate is both de- 
sirable and most practical from their standpoint. 


Position of Lumber Manufacturers 


The position of the lumber manufacturer generally 
is perhaps best expressed in the testimony of Charles 
S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., president of the South- 
ern Pine Association, who stated that the southern 
pine manufacturers did not desire any change from the 
present rate exacted by the railroads on the move- 
ment of rough and dressed lumber products, but if a 
differential should be decided upon for lumber mill 
products then the lumber manufacturer desired the 
whole rate problem thrown wide open and equaliza- 
tion sought from the carriers that would permit the 
products of every industry to be moved on a rate basis 
according to their value. The far-reaching import of 
his testimony can best be judged in the presentations of 
Mr. Keith, who stated that while a carload of lum- 
ber moving from Kansas City to the seaboard valued 
at $340 netted the carriers $144 in freight revenue, a 
carload of grain valued at $900 netted only $2 more 
in revenue and, still further, a carload of live stock 
valued at $2,200 netted the carriers $72.60, or $71.40 
less. In other words, the testimony of Mr. Keith was 
to the point that although the lumber manufacturers 
were satisfied with the present rate arrangement, which 
has been in effect many years, permitting rough and 
dressed lumber and other products of the log to move 
at the lumber rate, there is the feeling that the 
lumber industry is bearing more than its share of the 
cost of transportation in this country and that if there 
is any tendency for rate differentials, of course the 


lumber industry could not help but be expected to 
move to have the whole rate fabric thrown wide open, 
affecting all industries. 

The hearing, which is being held at the Auditorium 
Hotel, at its earlier sessions witnessed the attendance 
of perhaps 150 prominent lumber and allied product 
shippers and representatives of the carriers. Other 
than Commissioner Meyer present representing the 
commission were Examiners Edward W. Hines and 
Fred H. Esch of the commission, and Robert D. Burbank, 
special agent. The commission at the opening session of- 
fered in evidence its voluminous digest and rate study, 
which has required months of investigation and prepa- 
ration, and which includes answers from the shippers 
to the seventeen questions which were propounded by 
the commission many weeks ago. 

In the commission’s ‘‘ Outline of Testimony to Be De- 
veloped,’’ which has been previously reviewed in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, many questions were asked, 
which are a guide to what the commission desires in 
the way of information from the different witnesses 
and these questions are-a thorough scrutiny of all the 
important phases involving the movement of lumber 
and lumber products. Further enlightenment as to 
what the commission is aiming to do in its investiga- 
tion is to be found in the expressions of Examiner 
Hines, who opened the hearing Monday morning. 


Inception of the Investigation 


‘“TIn several cases, notably the case of the Eastern 
Wheel Manufacturers’ Association vs. A. & V. Railway 
Company, 27 I. C. C. 370, and the Anson, Gilkey & 
Hurd Company vs. S. P. Company, 33 I. C. C. 332 and 
38 I. C. C. 105,’’ began Mr. Hines, ‘‘the attention of 
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the commission was called to the fact that the existing 
classifications of the different kinds of lumber and 
lumber products and the rate relationship of such com- 
modities to each other were resulting in undue in- 
equalities, either by reason of inconsistencies in such 
classifications and rate relationships when considered 
with reference to the relation of the rates on the sev- 
eral kinds of lumber and lumber products to each 
other in the same territory, or by reason of the lack 
of uniformity in classification and relationship of rates 
as between different carriers and groups of carriers or 
different classification territories. And the commis- 
sion being impressed with the fact that some of those 
inequalities were such that they could not be fully 
developed upon formal complaints, and that still other 
inequalities probably existed, the commission ordered 
this investigation for the purpose of ascertaining the 
full extent of such inequalities and inconsistencies, and 
of determining what, if anything, could be done to 
bring about a reasonable and nondiscriminatory rela- 
tionship of rates on the various kinds of lumber and 
lumber products to each other, and particularly greater 
uniformity of classification and relationship of rates.’’ 

Mr. Hines further said that the scope of the investi- 
gation had been indicated by the interrogatories and 
the outline of testimony to be developed that had been 
sent out to the shippers and to the carriers. He also 
said that there had been placed in the hands of the 
shippers and carriers a digest of the answers in the 
interrogatories referred to and a rate study of the 
commission, which had been made under the super- 
vision of Mr. Esch. On the part of the commission he 
then offered the digest and rate study, together with 
the ‘‘Outline of Testimony to be Developed.’’ He 
also offered as a part of the record the schedule of the 
order of procedure for the hearing, which divided the 
subject into different groups. Necessary corrections 
in the rate study were also offered. 





Presentation of Statements 


Before proceeding with the testimony the presenta- 
tion of statements was taken up, upon which there 
was some discussion. The attorneys representing the 
carriers pleaded a little time to make their statements 
and although it had been the understanding that all 
statements would be presented by the shippers and 
the carriers simultaneously, it was agreed that the 
carriers might have until the following morning to 
explain their position. However, there came as a sur- 
prise following the presentation of the statements of 
the lumber association. the verbal expression of At- 
torney Charles Donnelly, of St. Paul, Minn., repre- 
senting the Great Northern and Northern Pacifie lines, 
to the effect that the allied statement of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and other western 
lumber organizations expressed exactly the position 
of the carriers he represented, and that he also un- 
derstood that he could say as much for the Union 
Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul lines. 
He said, however, that written statements would likely 
be presented later, explaining fully the stand of the 
carriers. 

The first statement offered was that by Attorney 
W. A. Wimbish, of Atlanta, Ga., who is here appear- 
ing in behalf of the Southern Pine, the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’, the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill, the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber, the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’, the North Carolina 
Pine, the Hardwood Manufacturers of the United 
States, the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ and 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
associations, representing 10,850,000,000 feet annual lum- 
ber production. The statement presented by Attorney 
Wimbish, which speaks for itself, in full is as follows: 


The several lumber lists in which we are concerned, as at 
present existing, are substantially satisfactory, excepting that 
uniformity throughout the country is desired. While it may 
be that some articles might be excluded and others might 
properly be included, we shall be content if the present list 
of articles, moving at the lumber rate, should continue with- 
out substantial change. Should any change be found desir- 
able our position is that the list should well be amplified and 
enlarged rather than curtailed. 

Our position is that all of the ordinary and customary 
products of the saw and planing mill of the lumber manufac- 
turing plant should be included in the lumber list and move 
under the lumber rate. Speaking generally, the articles now 
included in the lumber list are not the products of lumber 
but are the products of the log, which, although subjected to 
an initial manufacturing process, are still lumber and fall 
within that category. 

II 

We advocate a uniform classification throughout the coun- 
try of lumber and the usual products of the saw and planing 
mill to the extent that such a classification can be found 
feasible. Such uniformity is highly desirable in the interest 
not alone of the producer, but also of the user. It may be 
that local conditions will compel exceptions in specific cases 
within particular territories. Subject to such exceptions, the 
list should be uniform. If this uniformity is to be had, it 
should be brought about by additions to rather than sub- 
tractions from the various lumber lists as now existing. In 
other words, our position is that the lumber list should be as 
liberal as may be consistent with correct classification prin- 
ciples and as nearly universal as conditions will permit. 


Statement of West Coast Interests 


The statement of the position taken by the West 
Coast interests, including the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, the Eastern Oregon Lumber Pro- 
ducers’ Association, the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, the California White & Sugar Pine Asso- 
ciation and the California Redwood Association, as 
presented by Attorney Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, 
Ore., in full was as follows: 

Territory represented by these associations produced in 
1913 8,844,490,000 feet of lumber, which was substantially 
23.2 percent of the lumber production of the United States. 


The lumber list, as applying from the Pacific coast on 
transcontinental shipments as at present existing, with some 
few exceptions, is substantially satisfactory. Should any 
changes be found desirable, our position is that the list 
should be amplified and enlarged rather than curtailed. 


II 

Our position is that the lumber list should include such 
products of the log (and essential appurtenances of the 
product) produced by the sawmills, planing mills and acces- 
sory manufacturing plants as will permit the freest move- 
ment of lumber and lumber products in straight or mixed 
carloads at a fair minimum weight, based on commercial 
necessities. 


III 
There should be included in any lumber list such manufac- 
tured byproducts as can be secured from waste which is 
otherwise unsalable, since where the rate permits and encour- 
ages the further manufacture and the most advantageous 
distribution of these byproducts, the results are a closer 
utilization of the tree, an increased footage from the log, 
more employment for labor, greater tonnage for the carrier 

and lower cost to the consumer. 

IV 
Mixed carloads are essential to wide distribution at the 
lowest price. This enables the small dealer as well as the 
larger to do business. If the carrier receives a fair revenue 
for the service performed and the consumer secures the 
benefits of the most economical manufacture and distribution, 
it would seem further classification is not desirable and 
would cause an undue and unnecessary burden on the indus- 
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FIED WITH PRESENT CLASSIFICATION 


Possible Changes—Shippers and Carriers Numerously Represented | 


try and on the consuming public. Broadly speaking, the 
articles now included in the lumber list are not the products 
of lumber, but are the products of the log, which, although 
subjected to further manufacturing processes other than saw- 
ing and surfacing, are still lumber and fall within that 
category. 

, 

While a uniform classification of universal application 
throughout the country of lumber and its products theoret- 
ically might be possible, we do not believe, under the varying 
conditions under which the traflic moves and the product is 
handled, it is either desirable or practicable from the view- 
point of the producer, carrier, dealer or consumer. We do, 
however, believe the classification can and should be uniform 
from all lumber producing sections to all common consuming 
markets. 

Our position is that the lumber list should be as liberal 
as may be consistent with sound economic principles, and as 
nearly universal as conditions will permit, 


Statement of Millwork Association 


John 8. Burehmore and Luther M. Walter, repre- 
senting the Wholesale Millwork Association, which 
covers the territory east of the Rocky Mountains, 
then offered as part of the record the statement of 
that association. This statement, while agreeing that 
lumber should take a common rate until a further 
process of manufacture has taken place, suggested a 
rate increase of approximately 20 percent above the 
lumber rate for millwork products. and in the in- 
stance of mixed cars of rough and dressed lumber and 
millwork that the entire shipment should take the 
highest rate and the highest minimum of any articles 
included. The statement of the Wholesale Millwork 
Association in full is as follows: 


The following statement of the position taken by the 
Wholesale Millwork Association is prepared in accordance 
with Question 8 of the commission's letter of June 20, 1916, 
covering outline of testimony to be developed in this pro- 
ceeding. 

The position taken by the Whoiesale Millwork Association, 
as indicated by the answers filed on its behalf to the inter- 
rogatories issued by the commission, August 2, 1915, is as 
follows: 

1. The present situation is unsatisfactory from the fact 
that there is no uniformity in the rates as between the 
different producing sections of the country and points of 
consumption and market. 


2. It is desirable and practicable to establish a uniform 


basis on lumber and lumber products throughout the entire 
country, and it is the only method by which just and fair 
rates can be maintained without constant and frequent litiga- 
tion. The uniform basis will eliminate the preferential and 
discriminatory rates which are now in effect in different sec- 
tions of the country and which carriers have adopted on 
account of competitive conditions, or because of preferential 
rates from some other sources. Rates should be established 
that will permit a free movement and should be on a uniform 
basis throughout the country.- 

3. It is neither possible nor practicable to differentiate 
between the various grades of the same kind of lumber in 
making rates. It is not practicable to make a distinction 
between rough lumber and dressed lumber; neither should 
any difference in the rates be made on account of lumber 
being cut to dimensions. It is all lumber and should take a 
common rate until a further process of manufacture has 
taken place which removes the article from the lumber class. 

4. All wooden building material (house trim) should be 
classed under one group, taking rates higher than lumber 
rates but still retaining a direct relationship to the lumber 
rates. This relationship should be a uniform percentage, not 
a fixed difference in cents per 100 pounds. We believe that 
a basis approximately 20 percent above the lumber rate, when 
the lumber rate is reasonable and not a mere paper rate, is 
fair and proper for building material (house trim), including 
such articles as sash, doors, columns, stairwork, frames, and 
related trimmings. 


5. Carriers should provide for a liberal mixture of lumber 


and wooden building material (house trim), the entire ship- 
ment to take the highest rate and highest minimum of any 
of the articles included therein. 


6. If any transit privileges are granted they should be 
made universal and upon the same terms throughout the 
country. Where the manufacture of a material into a prod- 
uct is permitted at any point or points the same privilege 
should be allowed at all such points which are on the route 
to destination with reasonable provisions or extra charges 
for out-of-line hauls. 

7. From points of origin where no lumber is produced or 
shipped, but where there is a substantial production and 
shipment of other forest products, such as wooden building 
material (honse trim), and therefore a necessity for just 
and reasonable rates on which such other articles can move, 
a revision of the present unused lumber rates will be neces- 
sary before such rates can be used for constructing rates on 
other products. 

8. The Wholesale Millwork Association expresses no 
opinion with respect to such articles as cooperage and tank 
stock, agricultural and vehicle material and woodenware as 
to which its members have no interest and are not informed 
of the conditions. 


Box and Shook Interests 

The statement made on behalf of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers, the Eastern Shook 
& Wooden Box Manufacturers’ Association, the North 
Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Northwest Shook Association was presented 
by Attorney James C. Jeffery, and in full is as 
follows: 

Question 3-A; In what respect is the present situation 
unsatisfactory ? 

ANSWER: The present rate adjustments and classifications 


are unsatisfactory to the wooden box industry. In answering 
Question 4 of the original interrogatories sent out by the 
honorable commission we stated that we believed it would be 
highly desirable from the viewpoint of the manufacturer of 
hoxes, box shooks and other box material to have established 
a uniform lumber list and a definite relationship between 
lumber and lumber products. We again reiterate this posi- 
tion, supplementing it by the further statement that at the 
present time, so far as the wooden box manufacturing indus- 
try is concerned, there is a uniformity of description on our 
raw material and a unifomity of description on our manufac- 
tured product. In by far the greater part of the United 
States a definite relationship is already fixed between lumber 
and wooden box material; that is, by having wooden box 
material (by this we mean shooks and such low grade 
veneers one-eighth of an inch and over in thickness, such 
as are used in box factories) take the lumber rate. Hence 
it is that the interests represented by these associations are 
satisfied, as stated, with the present situation surrounding 
the transportation of the raw material into the mill and the 
output therefrom. Wherever wooden box material does not 
take the jumber rate it takes lower than the lumber rate 
and we respectfully urge that should the commission decide 
that the present situation should be changed box material 
be given this lower rate for, the reasons stated in answer to 
Interrogatory 5, propounded by the commission. 

Question 3-B: Should the classification of lumber and 
lumber products be uniform throughout the country? 

ANswer: As we have stated in our answer to Question 
3-A, so far as the wooden box industry is concerned, the 
classification of lumber and box shooks is practically uniform 
throughout the country at present and we feel that this pres- 
ent adjustment should be permitted to stand, as it is the 
result of many years of development and evolution in the 
lumber and wooden box industry of the United States and a 
natural adjustment resulting from competition between car- 
riers, producing territories, manufacturers and markets. For 
the reasons stated above we feel that any endeavor to change 
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the present adjustment, so far as the wooden box industry 
is concerned, would work a much greater hardship than 
allowing this adjustment to remain as it is. We feel that 
such minor inequalities as exist in the present rate adjust- 
ments can be readily remedied by proper procedure before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission instituted by any of the few 
individuals who are dissatisfied. 


Statement of National Hardwood Lumber Interests 


John W. McClure, of Memphis, Tenn., offered as 
part of the record the statement of the position of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. This 
statement in full is as follows: 


I 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association is an ergan- 
ization of manufacturers of and .dealers in lumber. It is 
the position of this association that rough lumber, dressed 
lumber of all grades, and all unfabricated wood articles 
should take the same rate. It is frequently necessary to 
make different rates on the different species of lumber. To 
advance all rates to the highest level would result in undue 
discrimination. As an illustration: The hardwood rates in 
Arkansas average 1 cent higher for each additional fifty miles 
whereas the yellow pine rates are blanketed over a large ter- 
ritory. To apply this blanket adjustment on hardwood rates 
would result in undue discrimination. 

II 

The present situation ft unsatisfactory in the following 
respects : 

Owing to the lack of transit arrangement, much low grade 
lumber is destroyed which could otherwise be shipped to 
concentrating and manufacturing points and there utilized 
and manufactured into many wood articles. 

III 

Classification of lumber and lumber products should be 

uniform throughout the country. 


Southern Hardwood Shippers’ Presentation 


J. H. Townshend, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, offered 
as a part of the record not only a statement, giving 
the position of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 


ciation, but separate one, designated as the Moore & 
McFerren box statement, the shuttle block statement 
and the Kansas City Shook Association statement. These 
statements, in their respective order, are as follows: 


I 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association is an organiza- 
tion of manufacturers and dealers in lumber and lumber 
products. It is the position of this association that lumber 
of all grades and unfabricated wood articles should take the 
same rate. It is quite frequently necessary to make different 
rates on the different species of lumber. This is illustrated 
by the fact that the hardwood rates from points in southeast- 
ern Missouri and Arkansas are grouped, the groups extending 
approximately fifty miles, whereas from the yellow pine terri- 
tory there is a blanket arrangement in effect extending over 
many hundred miles. 

II 

The present situation is unsatisfactory in the following 
respects : 

By proper transit arrangements large quantities of low 
grade lumber could be shipped to concentrating and manu- 
facturing points and there utilized in the manufacture of 
various wood articles, such as flooring, box material ete. 
Transit arrangements should, therefore, be established which 
will permit of manufacturing at concentrating points and the 
protection of a through rate from point of origin of the 
rough material to final destination of the finished product, 
plus a reasonable stop-off charge, which should not exceed $5 
per car. 

Closer utilization of the forest would be insured by the 
application of present rates on 34,000 pounds minimum, and 
lower rates on a higher minimum. 


Ill 
Classification of lumber and lumber products should be 
uniform throughout the country. 


I 
Moore & McFerren are co-partners at Memphis, Tenn., 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of boxes. It is the posi- 
tion of these co-partners that built-up boxes might properly 
pay a higher rate than lumber. 


II 

The present situation is unsatisfactory in the following 
respects : 

1. The present rates from Memphis to Western Trunk 
Line territory are 5 cents per 100 pounds higher than lumber, 
based on minimum weight of 16,000 pounds. Intermediate 
points take class rates which result in the violation of the 
Fourth Section of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 


2. Said co-partners are unable to meet the competition 
from St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit. Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
other points which are abie to ship into Central Freight As- 
sociation territory on rates slightly higher than lumber, 
whereas said co-partners ship into this territory on combina- 
tien of class rates, and the present method of applying differ- 
ent classifications, minimum etc. to different territories is 
unjust and unreasonable and has subjected said co-partners 
to severe loss and damage. 

Ill 

Classification of lumber and lumber products should be 

uniform throughout the country. 





I 

The above named complainants respectfully show that the 
Anchor Sawmills Company is a corporation with headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn.; J. Ellwood Cox is an individual with 
headquarters at High Point, N. C.; D. H. Williams is an 
individual with headquarters at Belzoni, Miss.; E. G. Will- 
ingham is an individual with headquarters at Memphis, 
Tenn.; J. Murchison is an individual with headquarters at 
Dickson, Tenn.; C. D. Roberts is an individual with head- 
quarters at Greensboro, N. C.; Norris Bros. are co-partners 
with headquarters at Greenville, S. C.; that all of the com- 
plainants are engaged in the manufacture and sale of shuttle 
blocks or rough sawn wooden billets. 

It is the position of complainants that shuttle blocks 
should take no higher rate than that applicable to lumber. 

II 

The present situation is unsatisfactory in the following 
respects : 

Shuttle blocks are manufactured at points on practically all 
roads in the South and, generally speaking, each road has a 
separate basis to apply; this leads to unjust rates and undue 
discrimination. 

III 

Classification of lumber and ‘lumber products should be 

uniform throughout the country. 





I 

The Kansas City Shook & Manufacturing Company is a 
corporation located at Wilson, Ark., where it is engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of trunk slats. It is the position 
of this corporation that trunk slats should take no higher 
rate than that applicable to lumber. 

II 

The present situation is unsatisfactory in the following 
respects : 

Many shipments are interterritorial and the present method 
of applying different basis in different territories is not only 
annoying but in many cases leads to unjust rates and undue 
discrimination, and prohibits said company from utilizing to 
any appreciable extent the slabs and cut-offs from sawmills 
in the manufacture of trunk slats. 


III 


Classification of lumber and lumber products should be 
uniform throughout the country. 


Position of Veneer and Panel Interests 


J. V. Norman, of Louisville, Ky., representing the 
National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the cross-tie interests, presented the separate 
statements covering the positions of each of his client 
associations. The statement of the National Veneer 
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& Panel Manufacturers’ Association in full is as 
follows: 


I 

The National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association 
is an organization of manufacturers of and dealers in thin 
lumber and built-up wood. It is the position of this associ- 
ation that built-up wood might properly pay a slightly higher 
rate than lumber (not to exceed 10 percent), but that no 
difference in classification or rating should be made by reason 
of the thickness of lumber. Whatever difference may be 
established between built-up wood and lumber should be made 
on a percentage basis, and not by adding arbitraries. 

II 

The present situation is unsatisfactory in the following 
respects : 

1. Many shipments are interterritorial and the present 
method of applying different classifications, minima etc. in 
different territories is not only annoying by reason of the 
difficulty in arriving at the total charges such shipments 
would pay, to what minimum same should be loaded etce., but 
in many cases leads to unjust rates and undue discrimination. 

2. Many shipments consist of several different kinds of 
wood and it is therefore necessary to have either uniformity 
in rates on different kinds of woods or reasonable mixed car- 
lead ratings. 

3. Nearly all carload shipments contain more than one 
thickness of so-called veneer, some now taking lumber rates, 
others higher than lumber rates, and it is essential that the 
same rates be established for all thicknesses. The various 
thicknesses are packed in the same manner, loaded the same 
way and to the same weight and are used for practically the 
same purposes. 

4, The present rates for mixed carloads are unfair and 
illogical, and as so-called veneer and built-up wood are often 
mixed in carload shipments, reasonable mixed carload ratings 
and minimums should be established to take care of this 
situation. 

5. The present transit arrangements (where existing) are 
unsatisfactory, especially in that in some territories the 
ratio of tonnage outbound to tonnage inbound is not in 
accord with the facts, and the present system of policing 
under the various inspection bureaus is burdensome and 
unjust. 

6. The present relationship between rates on thin lumber 
and built-up wood on the one hand, and lumber generally on 
the other, is unjust and unwarranted by the facts. 

Ill 

Classification of lumber and lumber products should be 

uniform throughout the country. 


Sentiment of the Cross-tie Interests 


The statement of the cross-tie interests, which was 
prepared by Howard Andrews, president of the Nash- 
ville Tie Co., in full is as follows: 

(A) So far as cross ties are concerned, the present situa- 
tion, i. e., the practice of a great majority of southern roads 
of classifying ties as lumber, makes the rate so high that it 
is impossible to ship ties from a great many parts of the pro- 
ducing sections, particularly those not near the Ohio or Mis- 
sissippi river or navigable tributaries, and hence cuts off the 
shipment of-ties from a great part of the South where ties 
will in the very near future have to be produced. 

(B) Ties should not be classified uniformly with lumber 
and other lumber products. Ties should be classified lower 
than rough lumber; possibly in some instances should have 
the same rate as logs where logs move in quantities. Ties 
should be classified lower than rough lumber for many rea- 
sons, such as: less value, heavier loading, easier handling 
and consequent waste if difference in classification is not 
nade, 

I do not advocate the comparing of ties with lumber, the 
placing of ties on a flat differential rate, or percentage rate, 
but I would advocate a mileage basis, such as the commission 
announced applicable to logs in the Chattanooga Log Rate 
Case, I. C. C. Docket No. 256, in which they made the rate 
as follows: 

Ten miles and under, 2 cents per ewt. 

From 10 to 20 miles, 2 cents per cwt. 

‘rom 20 to 40 miles, 3 cents per ewt. 
from 40 to 50 miles, 314% cents per ewt. 
‘rom 50 to 60 miles, 4 cents per cwt. 
‘rom 60to 70 miles, 4% cents per cwt. 
rom 70 to 110 miles, 514 cents per cwt. 
rom 110 to 140 miles, 6 cents per cwt. 
rom 140 to 170 miles, 61% cents per ewt. 
rom 170 to 180 miles, 7 cents per cwt. 
“rom 180 to 190 miles, 8S -cents per ewt. 
rom 190 to 275 miles, 81% cents per cwt. 

This rate, or rate similar to this, would be satisfactory, 
with the suggestion that ties for short haul, say up to 100 
miles, could bear a little higher rate than the above, while 
for the longer distance the rate should be a little lower, and 
there should he a rate that would enable ties to move 400 
miles to the Ohio River at a satisfactory figure, say not to 
exceed 10 cents per 100 pounds; because ties have a certain 
market value at the Ohio River where they then reach eastern 
or northern lines for carriage to distributing points along 
the lines of the different consuming roads; in order that 
the timber at a distance from the Ohio River, which is now 
being wasted, may be moved in the shape of ties the rate 
per mile must necessarily be much lower in case of the longer 
haul than for the short haul. In other words, coal fields or 
mines at varying distances from a large city that gets its 
coal from same frequently have the same rate, although the 
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S. M. BLOSS, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Spoke for Cypress Interests. 


distance in the case of one mine may be much greater than 
in the case of the other. In the case of ties the great market 
is in the East and North, and hence to give the different sec- 
tions an opportunity of disposing of their product much the 
same system should be followed. The cost of ties, like the 
cost of coal, is practically a matter of the cost of labor in 
producing, which is about the same in one place as it is in 
another. Hence ties on a short haul from the Ohio would 
stand proportionately a much higher rate than they would 
on a long haul. 

We would not suggest a percentage basis because, if so, 
the rate will be too low for short distances, probably, and too 
high for long distances. To illustrate, lumber rates as 
published in the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, North- 
ern & Western Lumber Tariff No. 3, I. C. C. No. 2260-A, from 
Dickson to Brookport or Metropolis, are 10 cents per 100 
pounds for rough lumber, and 7% cents per 100 pounds for 
red oak ties. These rates are satisfactory, and will move 
both lumber and ties; and it will be noted that the tie rate 
is 75 percent of the lumber rate in this instance. The same 
tariff shows a rate on rough lumber from Sparta, Tenn., to 
Brookport or Metropolis of 18 cents per 100 pounds, which 
moves lumber; the tie rate is the same, which is absolutely 
prohibitive, and even should a tie rate in this instance of 
75 percent of the lumber rate, or 13% cents per 100 pounds, 
be fixed for ties, red oak cross ties would not move thereon. 


Later on in the proceedings a statement was pre- 
sented by George B. Webster as explanatory of the 
position of the southern manufacturers of cooperage 
stock. This statement explained fully the position 
that the cooperage interests in southern territory have 
set up on rate questions involved. 


First Witness of the Hearing 


The first witness of the hearing was R. H. Down- 
man, of New Orleans, La., president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who read into 
the record a statement showing the constituency of 
the association and further indicated the scope of the 
work of the association in the following words: 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
organized fourteen years ago, and now has as its membership 
the following : 

California Redwood Association, San Francisco, Cal. 

Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Cadillac, 
Mich. 

North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, 
La. 

Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash. 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Spokane, Wash, 

The purpose of organizing the National Association among 
the manufacturers of lumber was not to cover any combina- 
tions for the suppression of competition or the control of 
prices, but was for the purpose of bringing together the 
lumber manufacturers of the country generally to discuss 
questions of economy, service to the public and the general 
betterment of manufacturing conditions and the distribution 
of lumber to the ultimate user, as we believe by the main- 
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taining of an association of this kind that we conld. subserve 
the general interests of the public and bring about a better 
utilization of our forests from a conservation standpoint. 

At the meeting held in Chicago on September 15-16, 1915, 
to consider the seventeen questions propounded by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under Docket No, 8131, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, It has been brought to the attention of this 
body that the Interstate Commerce Commission has en- 
tered into an investigation of rates, classification, rules 
and practices relative to the transportation of lumber 
and lumber products; and 

WHEREAS, The subject of such investigation is of vital 
importance to every lumberman; it is not only advisable 
but necessary, in order to protect the interests of the 
lumber manufacturers and consumers of lumber of this 
country in said investigation, that a common position 
and a united and concerted action be taken by said man- 
ws and consumers of lumber. Now, therefore 

e 

Resolved, That this body is strongly of the opinion 
that there should be no change in the classification of 
lumber and lumber products which would or might re- 
sult in different rates on the ordinary and customary 
products of the lumber manufacturing plants, whether 
shipped in straight or mixed carload lots. 

Resolved, further, That this body is convinced that 
lumber has borne more than its proper proportion of the 
expense of transportation, and any reclassification will 
only result in a higher basis of rates. 


These resolutions emphasize the attitude of the manufac- 
turing lumbermen and allied interests. 

The answers to the seventeen questions, which were filed 
by the various affiliated associations through the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, set forth clearly the 
general attitude of the lumber manufacturers of this country 
in regard to this so-called reclassification of lumber. These 
answers also show it is the general belief.of the manufactur- 
ing lumbermen that there is great advantage to the general 
public and the users of lumber that there should be a liberal 
lumber list adopted and maintained by the carriers, by 
which all products of lumbering plants should move in 
straight or mixed cars under what is known as the lumber 
rate. By making this so-called lumber list liberal, it tends 
toward a closer utilization of the timber taken from’ our 
forests, and particularly if this utilization is made at points 
near the timber supply. It saves waste in allowing the 
manufacturers to use what is ordinarily called refuse of their 
logs, which would otherwise be wasted and burned at the 
point of production of timber. I think it will be shown 
conclusively by the evidence of the witnesses produced be- 
fore your body by the manufacturing lumbermen that all 
ordinary articles moving from the ordinary lumbering plants 
are simply lumber in whatever form they may be, and are 
simply the product of the log, all of which require further 
processing before they can be put into final use. 

It is our belief that all lumber, whether rough or dressed, 
should move freely from one end of the country to the other 
through the various classification territories in straight or 
mixed carloads at the lumber rate. This, we believe, will not 
only be of benefit to the shippers but to the carriers alike. 
If it were otherwise it would necessitate a rigid policing of 
all shipments of lumber by the carriers, and thereby greatly 
increase their expenses in the handling of this character of 
traffic. 

As we take it, we are here for the purpose of rendering 
every possible assistance that we can to your honorable body 
in trying to arrive at a harmonious and satisfactory solution 
of the problems involved in this hearing, and wish to tender 
to you the services of our association and its members in any 
way that you may find they can be of assistance to you. 


At the close of the reading of this statement Mr. 
Downman was cross-questioned briefly and went on 
record that the present rate adjustment is satisfac- 
tory to the allied organizations of the National asso- 
ciation. He stated that the National association, 
as itself, was not a party to the present investigation 
and only the allied bodies were being represented. He 
stated it was his belief that the present rate situa- 
tion was satisfactory to at least 75 or 80 percent of 
the Jumber producers, of which he had any knowledge. 
President Downman was followed by Secretary R. 8. 
Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who not only offered in evidence the briefs 
filed in recent weeks before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission covering the scope of the lumber industry 
by Attorneys Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, Ore., and 
L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., but also an intro- 
ductory statement, covering the general features of 
the lumber industry. 


National Secretary Presents Statement 


The salient features contained in the statement of 
Secretary Kellogg are as follows: 

An introductory statement was presented on behalf of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association by 
Secretary R. S. Kellogg reviewing the general features of 
the lumber industry. This statement gave a list of the 
auxiliary associations together with aggregate annual 
production: in 1915 and a list of the principal woods 
manufactured. It gave a list of forest areas. and quan- 
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e tity of standing timber in the United States as follows: ‘ F Fh E saw and planing mills be similarly treated, to the benefit of 
* Area Pomis-ate ee of the association consists of the fol- the carrier, seaeneiiaiasion oad caimtiene™ 

: illion (Billion . - What factors determine whether or not a given com- 

}, Forrest REGIONS Acres) Feet) F. G. Wisner, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. modity should take the lumber rate or a rate higher or 

,- PHO MENBNIN A csaiciontsiait's. dis: atis tracactyieide ote ctae 90 270 8. B. Bissell, Wausau Southern Lumber Company, Laurel, J0Wer than that on lumber? In connection with this ques- 
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BREE nie tc! ret ee go Ee ets 80 1,300 Houston, Tex. ing per car, susceptibility to damage, service and equipment 
: 6 John A. Sargent, traffic manager Central Coal & Coke required, fullest utilization of the forest, utilization of 
RE oe eek th, tle Aas 550 2,800 Company, Kansas City, Mo. Sed caine ot endeceee ce co ee ee ee 
: nn seal ' 7 o Ark. ! 2X ovement or volume of traffic for the articles 
For further details reference was made to the copy of A Trieschmann, Crossett Lumber Company Crossett, Ark involved. The following mechanical processes have also been 
the book ‘‘Lumber and Its Uses,’? by R. 8. Kellogg wiles 8. ig alae manager Long-Bell Lumber Company, — as factors in determining the classification: Planing, 
, L ’ » Be 7 ansas y, Mo. urning, mortising, tenoning, boring, priming, combining and 
which, on pages 323- The statement w: ‘ at ms actnre 
oy ; pag 323-326, describes these forests. These answers were very complete and exhaustive, building up. The statement was made that manufactured 
e United States census of 1910 was called upon to gs “ products not requiring any great degree of finish and whose 
indicate the lumber production of the United States for and are here condensed by omitting questions and manufacture does not involve any considerable wastage of 
1909, by woods, and under each wood giving the State answers not relating particularly to southern yellow — should take the lumber rate. Articles in the rough, 
in whieh that ‘particular species of —— was most pine, or addressed more to carriers than shippers; by as rod ineds das ce en ton ee “Gandent. 
largely produced omitting text of questions where the character of ~ It has been suggested that lumber rates should not be ap- 
e i Sie answer is sufficiently explanatory, and by omitting the plied to articles that have been shaped. Another suggestion 
A page table was also given, summarizing the average ; oe ¢ ‘ y d Fy _ is that the grouping of articles at lumber rates or differen- 
value of the principal kinds of lumber, +. ©. Be mill, pt important portions of the more extended an tials higher “is fixed by that point in the manufacturing 
based on the United States census and Forest Service re swers. process where a new commodity has been created.” Which 
port for the years 1899 to 1915 inclusive. Inasmuch as The following list of articles was offered which are of py mg oy "fae wae "i tea 
this compilation puts these wholesale prices in a con- Customary products of sawmills and their allied plan- lists and why? 
venient form for reference, the table is herewith repro- ing mills and should take the lumber rate: Probably the best manner in which to answer the above 
duced: Agricultural implements, sleigh and vehicle wood: In the  '8 to quote a few principles expounded by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as follows: 
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* Not reported separately. 
or 
ot The census report for 1910 was also further called rough, not further finished than rough sawed, dressed, rived Inequalities Illustrated 
Ke. upon for figures regarding the lumber industry, number °F Split from the bolt. Base boards. Billets, wood. Blocks : Illustrative of what inequalities would be brought about, 
of of establishments, number of persons, horsepower used Paving, plinth, shuttle. Boards, rough or dressed. Bolts: we will call the commission’s attention to the fact that No. 
Hy ete. (page 487 of "‘eleuae 10 of the 1910 census) Heading, staves. Box lumber and shooks, including fruit 3 eo9mmon flooring, which is less valuable than rough A grade 
of - (page : 4 ee. and vegetable packages made from scarfed box material ; boards, would move at the higher rates. Now. if the lower 
A summary was also given of the annual wood con- — coarfe . material. i hat ean’ ek pets Fa ren gra her S me 
: : : Tnj States. j searfed berry box material, in racks or in bundles; boxes or charges on the higher valued article would be satisfactory 

ng sumption for various purposes in the United ' tates, in- crates, knocked down, in bundles; egg case material, com- to the carriers, how could they expect the higher charges 
dy cluding general building and construction, planing mill prised of sides, tops, bottoms, centers, ends and cleats—enis on the lower valued article to be satisfactory to ourselves? 
on products and the manufacture of certain specific articles. .with or without cleats attached ; fruit, vegetable and grape The practice of rating saw and planing mill products alike 
ler As indicating the wide variety of uses of the most packages, nested, covers and handles in bundles. Braces: hag existed for years, the lumber business has adjusted itself 
ny useful woods, an extended list of the various factory Telegraph and_ telephone. Brackets : Telegraph and tele- thereto, and the reasons for making a distinction between 

uses of white oak was included. phone. Carpenters’ moldings,. plain. e Cases, packing, wire- rough and dressed lumber are absolutely lacking. 

: a es : ; : bound, knocked down flat. Casing. Ceiling. Combined lath The el ts. of loadt ae imeentinitie a 
ae. Indicating the way in which various woods compete and sheathing.. Cot and mattress frame material, wood in ee a ee a <a se — rd bn See 
on widely with each other in local territory, the receipts and the white, completely knocked down. Cross arm, telegraph oon sca. Pin Seeman taeinten ad pete penn wc 
AC- shipments of the Chicago market for 1915 were repro- and telephone. Cross ties. Dimension stock, glued together, 70US regen =a ; a ee 

} g£ I " in the aggregate would justify a differentiation. Rough and 
so- duced from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 8, in the rough, not further finished than sawed and dressed.  Gioccoq iecaniie tigi approximately Serpe st pe is 
Oe 1916, and a list of the kind of woods used annually in ao Grain, Fencing, _ se — ges — shipped mostly in mixed carload lots. The statistics com: 
ie Illinois factories and also in New York factories was re- cus aoe Pe andle “Gabor: Saeed Se aleaak piled by Mr. Moore, from reports made by twenty-seven sub- 

® a 5 ‘ . ° . x > my “ fe. s é 9 Ss ? Caer ‘ s % 7 s “jati zs a a 

e printed from the State reports of wood using industries. ji vca or split fredh.the bell, W6k falter faished. Heading : scribers to the southern Pine Association, show the in 
ua- Special attention was called to the fact that these tables Jambs, door. Lath. Lath and sheathing combined. Lath finitesimal susceptibility of either to damage. Neither rough 
of show ‘‘that wood from all sections of the United States woven wood. Lumber, rough or dressed. Mattress frame ng care rh het gobi a — conn og or equipment. 
ge. and many foreign countries are in common use at widely material, wood in the white, completely knocked down. = Sane pe ye prrcntiont aged peimngyred ‘the » eaeresat.ie re 
8. separated points. ’’ Moldings, carpenters’, plain. Paving blocks. Pickets. pe Pace gastos Aes s BRR OF 
:SO- A : s Piling. Poles: Telegraph, telephone. Posts, fence. Switch 2 $ eee pie aie 
ol PP ccaged a ee to sar one sidual wusteiak. Gheatiing dan Yeth combined.  Gheives, The fullest utilization of the forest and utilization of 
ons ed WI e edera rade Commission by orneys knocked down. Shingles. Shooks. Siding, drop and bevel. per pes are important factors to be considered and the rating 
try Joseph N. Teal and L. C. Boyle. Silo stock, knocked down. Spools for barbed wire, knocked pr rough and dressed lumber alike tends to such conserva- 
nd The report was accompanied by a diagrammatic chart, down. Staves. Silo and tank material, sawed to shape. “0? : 

reproducing the monthly reports of the National Lumber Timbers, dimensions and planking, rough or dressed. Tubing, The nature of the product and market are also important 
bro- ; aoe iF vell. V: ial, sawed to shi Wainscoti c0 considerations, Rough and dressed lumber are too closely re- 
Manufacturers’ Association showing the movement of Well. Vat material, sawed to shape. ainscoting, except ; lati 
of Seusbor. from. Jeaunry 1912 Pe May. 1916 inclusive, and Panel. Well tubing. Any of the foregoing articles creosoted. lated to warrant a differentiation and the marketing of same 
u cysts ’ ~) Mavslacg | 9 ace ie requires that they be shipped in mixed carloads. 
this chart is reproduced on the opposite page. In the In Question 3 the commission asked each party to The class of timber utilized may be a factor for determin- 
text it is stated that this chart covers an average of about proceedings to make a clear statement of the position ing qifterentiation as between species. 

f 600 leading manufacturers and is a reasonably accurate he intended to take. This answer in reply sets up the The volume of the movemenf of rough and dressed lumber 
2 barometer of trade conditions in the lumber industry, resolution adopted September 16, 1916, at Chicago by in mixed carloads is an important argument for the con- 
; although it covers approximately only about 30 percent representatives of various lumber manufacturing asso- tinuance of the practice of rating the two alike. 

: of of the entire lumber production. ciations: We are only familiar with the planing of lumber, and it 

= Secretary Kellogg also offered as a part of the Now, therefore, be it 4 our so ~ rough ang —_— ee take 

ARS ‘ cr Resolved, That this body is strongly of the opinion that e same rates. e are not familiar with the other me- 

the record a —— map, oe “ age | _— there should be no change in the aoidention D lumber or Chanical operations mentioned, hence will not expréss an 
1ual bered areas of the country and also the location o of lumber products which would or might result in different opinion in connection therewith. 

coda the different national forests. rates on the ordinary and customary products of the lumber The entire product of the logs of yellow pine is cut into 

manufacturing plants, whether shipped in straight or mixed Tahoe hae bout the ss ctent of ” nt rol 4 

1an- ees ot Gein Dien Asatte carloads. ~ ot aving — be _— = 95 J ata sae - vo _ 

Answers to Subquestions of traffic one with ano , he stateme at manufac- 

cre tured products “not requiring any great degree of finish 

Perhaps one of the most thoroughly prepared wit The two subquestions were answered as follows: and whose manufacture does not involve any considerable 

nesses who ever went before the Interstate Commerce : os nek ow é . Boa IE 
Cc Paul SW. Gast. of Bivens Al (a) In what respect is the present situation unsatisfac- WaStase of material should take the lumber rate’ is: sound, 
ommission was Hi. H. snel, 0 irmingham, ay torv? A : : ee cas and this proposition covers the entire products of the 
of the Lathrop Lumber Company. Mr. Snell is chair- Nearly all varieties of lumber and lumber products manu- Ordinary saw and planing mills manufacturing yellow pine. 
‘keg man of the committee appointed by the Southern Pine factured in different sections of the country move to com- The terms “in the rough,” “in the white,” “finishes” ete., are 
is Association to appear before the commission in this’ mon markets and compete with each other, hence it would terms that are not commonly used in the manufacturing lum- 
ease. Attorney Wimbish explained for the informa- seem discriminatory for carriers to publish exceptions or ber business, but are used in manufacturing industries where 
i tion of the commission that the testimony of Mr. — applying go Ph —— pre — of - ca ratte oo re Me ge greta Paige oom 

: . “country, naming mixtures more era an those apply- ’ » * ReLuCe » INO. 22; . B te 

4" Snell not only represented the situation of the South ing from another lumber producing secti yh = ; “in the rough” as applying to “articles sawn, hewn, planed 
ern Pine Association as an association, but that what ("8 ** producing section. Where there is ; i 
s : : ? : no competition between species there is competition between oF bent, or before any further manufacturing process is 
1k he said would be substantiated further by other wit- the different manufacturers. begun.” Under this definition we take it the term “in the 
jo& nesses from the association. The testimony of Mr. (b) Should the classification of lumber and lumber prod- Tough” covers all articles usually manufactured by yellow 

i Snell was the reading into the record of the questions ucts be uniform throughout the country? pine saw and planing mills and would not be objectionable. 
4¢ 3 propounded by the commission in its ‘‘Outline of The present classification on yellow pine lumber is not We believe, however, using such terms as a basis of classifica- 
as Testimony to be Developed,’’ and the respective an- unsatisfactory to the yellow pine industry. We believe, how- tion would result in misunderstandings and numerous 

7 & swer to each question Mast of these questions dealt ever, that a uniform classification throughout the whole claims, consequently, for overcharge and undercharge. A 

As § é ith aha ff. tin pe a cr or country is feasible and desirable; that it would promote and classified list of articles coming under its provisions, such 
$ wi probiems attecting hie anu r urer an € encourage competition; that it will remove uncertainties as the classification now in use in the southeastern territory, 

4 merchandising of lumber, which are of common knowl- yegarding rates; that it will reduce overcharge and under- is much to be preferred. 

fe edge in Ps — yienw = desirable by the com- charge claims to a minimum. We do not attempt to say what articles should not take 

ar mission for points of information. 





Besides Mr. Snell as chairman the special reclassifica- 


The carriers maintain special iron and steel lists. Why 
should not the ordinary items of lumber manufactured by 


che lumber rates, or be embraced in the other groups, as we 
do not manufacture such articles, but where an article has 
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become a finished commodity and a commodity greatly en- 
hanced in value because of work done in its completion, and 
finished in such a shape or condition that would increase 
the risk of transporting it and cost of transporting it, it 
might then lose its identity as lumber and become another 
commodity and take a higher classification. 

5. Should such of the factors named under 4, which have 
to do with the process of manufacture, as, for instance, 
turning, mortising, the degree of finish etc. be regarded in 
and of themselves as determinative of the classification, or 
should they be regarded as determinative merely in so far 
as they effect differences in value or in cost of transporta 
tion by causing differences in loading per car, susceptibility 
to damage or in the service demanded ? 

The factors mentioned under Paragraph 4 should not 
determine the classification of an article, but might have 
a bearing in determining the effect such factors might have 
in increasing the cost of service required in transporting 
such an article, the maximum and minimum loading, liability 
to damage ete. 

6. (a) Consider by itself each of the factors named under 
4 and state whether it affects the amount of operating costs 
in proportion to the distance traveled or whether it is a con- 
sideration entirely independent of the length of haul. 

The above, we presume, is primarily directed to the car 
riers. We wish to say, however, that the cost to the car- 
riers of handling planed lumber is no greater than handling 
of rough lumber, regardless of the haul involved. 

(ce) To what extent should commercial necessities be re- 
garded as controlling the basis for differentiation ? 

To the extent that the lumber manufacturing plants 
be enabled to furnish the consumer with lumber in its re- 
quired form for building purposes, at the lowest possible cost 
to him, rather than effect an adjustment which would tend 
to compel the shipment of rough material to distant dis- 
tributing centers for dressing and thus increase the cost to 
the consumer. 

To such further extent as to promote the fullest utiliza 
tion of the forests and utilization of waste. 


All Territories Should Be Included 

7. (a) Should carriers be required wherever commodity 
rates prevail on lumber to include in lumber lists in all 
territories articles now accorded rates related to lumber 
rates in one or more but not all territories? 

In our judgment, yes. 

(hb) Does it necessarily follow if in a given territory com- 
modity rates are published on lumber that rates related to 
the lumber rates should be applied in that territory on all 
lumber products included in lumber lists in any part of the 
country, and would unjust discrimination result if this were 
not done; or is the fact that in some particular territory 
the movement of lumber may be heavy and the movement of 
certain products light a reason for excluding such products 
from the lumber lists for that territory ? 

Where lumber commodity rates are published in any terri- 
tory, rates related to the lumber rates should be published on 
any articles related to lumber, 

(ce) Presuming that manufacturers of lumber’ products 
located in two different sections have a common market and 
that other manufacturers are located near the market who 
draw logs or rough lumber from both sections, would it not 
be unjustly discriminatory to give the manufacturer in one 
section a rate related to the rate on lumber and the manu- 
facturer in the other section a rate not related to the lumber 
rate ft m lis section to the market but considerably higher? 
And if it be not a case of unjust discrimination for which a 
single road may be held responsible, is it not reasonable in 
view of the widespread movement of lumber and lumber 
products that a uniform reiationship should prevail? 

Yes, this is an excellent illustration of the desirability of 
a uniform list. 

(d) In view of the facet that whether manufacturing 
plants shall be located near the forests or at the point of 
consumption of the finished product is dependent upon the 
rate relationship between the raw material and the finished 
product, is it unreasonable in the case of an article like 
lumber, which enters into the manufacture of so many fin- 
ished products, to require that relationship to be uniform in 
all instances, irrespective of whether or not the various 
commodities involved move in like volume. (Answer) No. 

S. (a) Assuming that a uniform lumber list can be 
adopted for commodity tariffs, should the official, western and 
southern classification include a lumber list identical with 
the uniform list to be determine@ upon for commodity 
tariffs, and should the classifications provide that the class 
rates on articles included shall bear the same relation to the 
class rate on lumber as it is found that commodity rates on 
such articles should bear to commodity rates on lumber? 
(Answer) Yes. 

(b) Is there need in classification ratings of the classi 
fications proper or of classification exception sheets for a 
greater breaking up of the groups of commodities which in 
commodity tariffs take rates related to lumber rates and are 
included in carriers’ lumber lists? Answer this question 
first as to carload ratings and next as to less than carload 
ratings. (Answer) No. 

(c) Should there not at least be uniformity in descrip 
tions in classifications, classification exception sheets and 
commodity tariffs ? 

In connection with the questions outlined under 8 consid 
eration should be given to the classification table set forth 
on pages 253 to 262, inclusive, of the appendix to the digest 
and rate study and referred to in the text at page 43. It 
will be observed that the descriptions vary as between 
the different classifications and also as compared with those 
provided in lumber lists of commodity tariffs. (Answer) 
Yes. 

9. (a) Would it be well to eliminate all ratings on lumber 
and lumber articles provided in classification exceptions and 
to confine the rates on lumber and lumber articles to class 
rates provided in the classifications proper and to commodity 
rates wherever a lower basis is desired? (Answer) Yes, 

in > * * To what extent and in what respect are the 
requirements of shippers different on shipments (northbound 
and southbound) which are accorded commodity rates than 
on shipments which move under the ratings provided in 
classification exceptions? (Answer) We know of no differ- 
ence, 

(c) * * * Tf the tonnage moving under class rates at 
ratings provided in classification exceptions is small. then 
why should there be this additional method of publishing 
rates? (Answer) There seem to be no valid reason. 

19. (a) State what in your opinion is the proper rate re 
lationship for different kinds or species of lumber and why, 
ites Suggestions are invited as to the extent to whic a 
uniform relationship may be established in rates on different 
kinds of lumber or a consistent basis be determined. Anv 
variance which it is deemed necessary to maintain, includ 
ing such as is shown in the table and also such as mav be 
found in the tariffs not referred to, should be disclosed unon 
the hearing, together with the reasons which are deemed a 
justification for maintaining the variance. 

Various species of lumber with relatively slight variation 
in value should beyond any question be rated alike, because 
they are adapted to a common use and compete with each 
other in common consuming territories. 

(b) What factors, if any, compel different rates in different 
kinds of lumber? 

We know of no factor that should compel different rates 
on different kinds of lumber. 

(c) Can a uniferm list of woods of value be adopted and 
what woods should be listed under this head? 

The yellow pine manufacturers of lumber do not manu- 
facture the so-called “woods of value.” We believe that all 


species of lumber produced in the United States should move 
under one system of rates. * 

(d) Is there any difference as between different kinds of 
lumber in the average loading per car, the value per 1,000 
feet and per ton and liability to damage? Show the differ- 
ence, if any. 

Practically all lumber from whatever species produced is 
susceptible to car capacity leading. Different species of lum- 
ber and different grades of the same species differ in value 
per 1,000 feet and per ton. The liability of damage in 
transit does not vary greatly in different species of lumber 
nor in different grades of the same. The policy of the car- 
riers has not been to consider these features in rate mak- 
ing, and we believe rightly. 


Extent of Competition of Various Woods 

(ce) To what extent do the different kinds of wood compare 
with one another? 

Woods of different species compete with each other to a 
great extent. Lumber today is produced largely in= the 
border sections of the nation. Yellow pine, cypress and hard- 
woods in the southern States; redwood and sugar pine in 
California ; fir and cedar in Oregon and Washington; cedar 
and white pine in Idaho and the Inland Empire; hemlock, 
white pine and hardwoods in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan; spruce in Maine, and hemlock, spruce, yellow 
pine and hardwoods in the Carolinas and the Appalachian 
region. <All to a considerable extent compete with each in 
the extreme eastern, central and middle sections of the 
nation; those sections which have never had timber, and 
those sections which because of early settlement and density 
of population have practically exhausted such supply of tim- 
ber as they may have once had. 

Yellow pine for finishing purposes compete with redwood, 
white pine, cypress, oak, birch and other woods in the ter- 
ritory mentioned. Yellow pine flooring competes with white 
pine, maple, gum, hemlock, oak, beech and birch floorings in 
the same territory. 

Yellow pine dimension competes with fir from Oregon and 
Washington, with hemlock and norway pine from Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Cypress shingles compete with redwood shingles from Cali- 
fornia, with red cedar from Washington and Oregon, with 
white pine and white cedar from Washington and Michigan. 

Yellow pine lath compete with cypress from southern 
producing territory, redwood and fir lath from the west 
Coast, with hemlock and white pine from Michigan and Wis- 
consin, and with spruce from Canada and Maine. 

In addition to the general competition in the particular 
territories above specified, every species of lumber encounters 
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keen competition in the territory surrounding the points of 
production, from other species of lumber produced in the 
same or nearby sections. In fact the output of southern 
pine mills comes in competition with lumber from all other 
lumber producing territories wherever and whenever such 
lumber is adapted to the same purpose and enters into 
common use. 

(f) Is there any basis other than value for a differentia- 
tion in rates on various kinds of lumber? (Answer) None 
to our knowledge. 

11. (a) Should the rates on rough and dressed lumber be 
differentiated? Give reasons for views taken. 

There is no reason why rough lumber and dressed lumber, 
in so far as lumber is generally dressed by the planing mills 
of the ordinary yellow pine sawmill plants, should not move 
under the same Classification and rates of freight. 

The commission is requested to refer to our answer to 
question 8 and make the same a part hereof, likewise ques- 
tion 4. The commission is also requested to refer to our 
answer to question 5 of the commission’s original inter- 
rogatories. We also call the commission's attention to 
transcript of record in the United States court of customs 
appeals, Docket 1476, and request that the commission con- 
sider page 112, referring to planing mill products and read- 
ing in part as follows: 

“Very clearly it would seem as though paragraph 176, 
supra, Was not formed to include such lumber, for the very 
obvious reason that it has not lost its identity as lumber 
by being manufactured into an article with a distinct and 
new name. The most that may be said here is that these 
boards are lumber manufactured, which is altogether differ- 
ent from being manufactures of lumber.” 

We also refer the commission to U. S. vs. Dudley, 174 
U. S., 670, wherein it was held that boards and_ planks, 
planed on one side and tongued and grooved and adapted 
for flooring, ceiling and sheathing, were nevertheless not 
manufactures of wood. 

(c) What is the difference, if any, between rough and 
dressed lumber as to its average loading per car, its value 
per 1,000 feet and per ton and its liability to damage? 
To what extent is the loading density of lumber decreased 
(1) by dressing only; (2) by further processing, such as 
cutting to shape? Is the value of lumber increased grade 
by grade by dressing and is it increased by cutting to share? 
Is its susceptibility to damage increased (1) by dressing 
and (2) by cutting to shane? 

Yellow pine lumber, either dry or green, can be loaded in 
either open or closed cars to practically the same tonnage 
whether rough or dressed. The same number of feet, if 
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dressed in any manner, will weigh less than when ugh. 
Dressing in any form, however, allows a greater quantity to 
be put into any car, and consequently practically the ; 
number of pounds. 

The value of yellow pine lumber is not increased by such 
dressing of lumber as is ordinarily done by the planing 
mills at the ordinary yellow pine sawmill plants. These opera- 
tions are necessary for the marketing of our lumber, 

The value per 1,000 feet or per ton of our output does 
not depend upon its being rough or dressed lumber, jt 
depends on size, grade and quality. 

Concrete evidence will show that the average price ob. 
tained on rough lumber shipped by yellow pine sawmills is 
greater per 1,000 feet than the average price of all dressed 
lumber shipped by the same mills. 

The statistics compiled by the Southern Pine Associa 
tion show that from the reports of twenty-seven subscribers 
operating forty-five mills, annual production of which is 
1,405,000,000 feet, show that the percentage of loss and dam 
age is .Q00578 percent. 

(1) The loading density of lumber is not decreased by the 
ordinary dressing or cutting to shape as practiced by the 
planing mills of the ordinary yellow pine sawmills. Rough 
lumber coming from the saw of the ordinary sawmill varies 
in width and thickness ; when dressed every piece is brought 
to an exact size and in consequence more compact loading 
is possible, and thereby loading density is increased rather 
than decreased. 

(2) The planing mill of the ordinary yellow pine sawmill 
plant does not cut lumber into shapes that might decrease 
the density in loading. 

The grades of lumber are lowered by dressing. This is a 
concrete fact; no planing mill machine can dress yellow 
pine without at times tearing the grain and loosening knots, 
causing increased defects in the lumber, and a consequent 
lower grade with a consequent lower price. In the lower 
grades the degrade by dressing does not occur to such an 
extent, as the defects mentioned above as being caused by 
dressing are not considered defects to the same degree 
in the lower grades as in the higher grades. 

Lumber is not cut to shape by the operation of the plan- 
ing mill machinery of the ordinary sawmill plant to the ex- 
tent of increasing its value. At seme plants material is cut 
to sizes for boxes, crates etc.; always in such cases such 
dimension stock is cut from the trimmings of the edger and 
trimmer and reclaims stock for use that would otherwise 
be wasted. This increases the tonnage for the carriers, sup- 
plies the need of a customer, increases the life of the saw- 
mill plant, and is distinctly along the line of conservation, 

The susceptibility to damage on account of each dressing 
and cutting to shape as is done by the ordinary planing 
mills is not increased. 


ame 


No Reasons for Differentiation of Rough and Dressed 
Lumber 

(d) Are there any reasons for differentiation of rough and 
dressed lumber which apply to one kind or species of wood 
that do not apply to all kinds or that apply in one part of 
the country and not equally in all parts of the country? 
(Answer) We think not. 

(e) If rough and dressed lumber should be differentiated 
what differentiation of lumber products would that require? 

There is no reason for a differentiation between rough and 
dressed lumber, including such forms, kinds and grades as are 
produced by the ordinary yellow pine saw- and planing mill. 
* * * Lumber is what the ordinary yellow pine saw- and 
planing mill produces; it is not the aim or intention to go 
beyond a process of producing lumber to be sold and shipped 
with the intent that afterward and by other hands it shall be 
made into finished products. 

(f) In what parts of the country and to what extent are 
planing mills operated in connection with sawmills or located 
at the same points? | 

Planing mills are operated in connection with sawmills 
practically in all parts of the country where lumber is manu- 
factured. They are generally located at the sawmill, plant. 
* * 

(g) What proportion of lumber produced is transported as 
rough lumber? 

Approximately 30 percent of southern yellow pine as shown 
by statistics compiled by the Southern Pine Association. 

(j) Is the logical place for dressing and working lumber 
at the point of production near the forest or at the point of 
consumption? Does the dressing of lumber at the point of 
production effect a saving in transportation costs? Is it 
wasteful to dress lumber far ahead of its consumption? 
Is it more wasteful to dress lumber at the point of produc- 
tion or at the point of consumption ? 

The logical place to dress lumber is at the point of produc- 
tion, if the desire and intent is to serve the greatest num- 
ber at the lowest possible cost. It is practically impossible 
for a consumer to buy certain sizes and grades in given quan- 
tities required for his use, have the lumber shipped to destina- 
tion, there dressed, and have the specified quantities of the 
sizes and grades required after the dressing is completed. 
Dressing to a considerable extent changes the grade, and to 
some extent the size of lumber. Dressing of lumber at point 
of production effects a great saving in transportation 
charges. 

Dressed lumber does not damage or deteriorate within a 
reasonable time if properly cared for. It is not the custom 
to buy lumber either dressed or rough, to be used at a date 
a long time after the purchase; certainly not in yellow pine 
lmaber. 

(k) To what extent are rough and dressed lumber shipped 
in mixed carloads in interstate traffic? . 

The greater part of all shipments made to small retail 
yards serving the small cities and country trade is shipped 
in mixed cars. 

(b) Is it true that after ordinary sawlogs are removed 
from the land that a large amount of material can be gotten 
out into unfinished “shapes” from timber that would ot"er- 
wise be wasted if not used for this purpose? 

No, not in yellow pine. Certain logs are left in the woods 
at times when a price can not be realized from the grade 
and class of lumber that can be produced from thes logs 
sufficient to pay the cost of skhiding, loading, hauling to mill, 
sawing, drying, shipping ete. 

The eye of man can not determine what is under the bark 
of a tree until the tree is cut down. Once cut down it must 
be used at once, or it melts away from decay. After a tree 
has been felled it often develops that it has already «e- 
teriorated ; perhaps rot has set in or worms are working 
on it, or wind or lightning have struck it, developing shakes 
and seams. The woodsman decides there is nothing in the 
logs from this tree but cull lumber. He figures it will cost 
probably $8 to $9 per 1,000 feet to get this tree to mill, 
manufactured into lumber and shipped. If $9 per 1,000 can 
be obtained for the lumber it will be brought in, but if the 
sales manager says $8 is the top price for cull boards then 
it must be left in the woods and lost forever, although there 
is a place for this kind of lumber and the carriers, the con- 
sumer, the plant and conservation would all benefit for the 
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use of the tree. Thousands of feet of this kind of logs have 
becn made into lumber in the last year, because of the fact 
thet under present conditions we could handle this class 
of jogs into this class of lumber and, by dressing two sides 
¥% inch thickness, so reduce the delivered price to the con- 
sumer, generally a box manufacturer in the North, that the 
Jumber could move without loss. Cull boards have been sell- 
ing in the Chicago market for about $16 per 1,000 feet, 
pes to %-ineh thick. The freight being about $6.25 per 1,000 
feet, the net price received at mill has been about $9.75 per 
1,000 feet. The freight on these boards shipped rough 
would have been about $7.60 per 1,000 feet, leaving a net 
price at the mill of $8.40. The difference between $8.40 and 
$9.75 per 1,000 feet is just the difference between profit and 
loss. We would have saved 50 cents per 1,000 shipping the 
stock rough, the cost of dressing, but would have been com- 
pelied to have taken that much or more less in price per 
1,000 feet in Chicago because of the fact that the lumber 
was shipped rough and would have to be dressed at destina- 
tion. 

With a higher freight rate on this lumber because it was 
dressed, large amounts of this grade of lumber which has 
been shipped in the last year would not have been available 
and would have never served any purpose whatever. 

15. (a) To what extent is wood now wasted which could 
be utilized if a more favorable rate basis were provided? 

We know of no statistics ever prepared that would permit 
this question to be answered with any degree of accuracy. 
Woods are not wasted to the extent generally believed by 
the public. The lumbermen * * * are wasting only 
such part of this raw material as they are forced to do, 
either because of the requirements of the public, market 
conditions, or transportation charges, -all of which they are 
unable to control. * * * Woods of the lower value at 
the points of production, such as yellow pine, fir, gum etce., 
are undoubtedly handled with less care for preservation and 
conservation than are the woods of higher value, such as oak, 
cypress, White pine etc. An extremely low rate of freight on 
the lowest, or cull grades of lumber. might at times permit 
of certain logs that are now left in the woods to decay being 
brought in and manufactured into lumber. Such low rates 
would compel advances on higher grades in order that the 
carriers’ revenues might not be so reduced as to become 
inadequate for the proper operation of the railroads, and the 
detrimental effect of such advances upon the consuming 
public and the lumber industry in general would be much 
greater than any advantage that might obtain either now 
or in the future from extreme low transportation charges on 
the cull grades of lumber. 

(b) What changes would you suggest as conducive of the 
utilization of wood which at present is wasted and how 
would such changes effect carriers’ tonnage and revenues? 

The modification of the Sherman antitrust law which would 
allow to some extent and under the supervision of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission the lumber industry of the United 
States so to conduct its business as to meet demand with 
production, that such measure of economy might be intro- 
duced into the business that all the timber standing within 
our borders might reach its highest degree of usefulness, 
both now and in the future. Such a policy would benefit 
the carriers, as it would benefit the manufacturers, all labor 
connected with the industry, as well as all consumers. 

16. Are coastwise rates on lumber named per 100 pounds 
or per 1,000 feet? Are per 1,000 feet rates more attractive 
to the shippers of heavy materials, such as unseasoned rough 
lumber, than to the shipper of seasoned dressed lumber? 

Coastwise rates are named both per 100 pounds and per 
1,000 feet, but our understanding is that coastwise rates of 
lumber are generally made so much per 1,000 feet, regardless 
of weight. Rates per 1,000 feet would certainly be more 
attractive to the shipper of heavy material such as unsea- 
soned lumber, than to shippers of seasoned dressed lumber, 
more particularly so if the same carrying charges per 1,000 
feet would apply on both items mentioned. 

17. To what extent are box shooks and crate material 
factories, cooperage factories and agricultural implement 
and vehicle material factories operated in conjunction with 
sawmills ? 

Such factories are very uncommon as adjuncts to saw- and 
planing mill, especially so in yellow pine. 

20. What effect will the Panama Canal movement of lum- 
ber have upon the industry in the South and in the West 
— the standpoint of both the railroads and the lumber- 
nen 4 

Manufacturers of southern yellow pine are looking forward 
with dread. to the utilization of the Panama Canal by manu- 
facturers of lumber on the west Coast, believing it will have 
a tendency to curtail our market and subject us to keener 
competition from that territory than we are now subjected 
to. If our fears are realized our loss will be their gain. 
What effect it will have on the business of the carriers I 
am unable to surmise. 

22. Conforming with the requests and suggestions of the 
commission, paragraph 22, pages 22, 23 and 24, evidence 
which we might give can only be of a general nature. 

Transit provisions and privileges are necessary in the 
Movement of lumber, but such privileges should be uniform 
in all sections 6f the country and the carriers should receive 
Teconipense for all extra service rendered. Scattered through- 
out the yellow pine producing territory are many small saw- 
mills without ‘planing mills. Dressing in transit becomes a 
hecessity in their case. The creosoting of yellow pine pro- 
longs its life indefinitely and should be encouraged and pro- 
moted for the general good. Very few of the yellow pine 
Plants have creosoting plants in conjunction; therefore if 
the proper service in this respect is rendered to the country 
Creosofing in transit becomes a necessity. Lumber moves 
all the year round and does not in itself cause car shortage 
except in the way of transit shipments. 


Evils of Transit Shipments 


Her followed an extended consideration of the evils 
— “ out of transit shipments of cars prior to sale 
or re 


consignment in transit, and the answer continues: 


: The facts are cited so as to give the commission an 
ant into the causes of transit shipments. Such causes, 
vy ®, have no relation to cars reconsigned because of 
= a ial insolvency or failure of consignees, the refusal 
a original consignee growing out of unreasonable and 
the es « delay in transit, errors of carriers or act of God or 


the lic enemy. The commission will, of course, consider 
Bann tt 


betty pe from all angles, and we request your honorable 
eed _ find that so far as lumber transportation is con- 
aay here are no conditions surrounding the movement 
It is 2, justifying the reconsignment of cars free of charge. 
ble hy service for which the carriers should receive reasona- 
4 ts, iomeration, and as the commission has held from time 
St 7? more recently in the case of Doran & Co. vs. N. C. & 
ble “ . R. et al., I. C. C. Docket 6840, that $5 is a reasona- 

charge for the service over and above the rate we ask 


that not less than this charge be uniformly assessed by all 
carriers. In fact we would like to see the charge $25. 

Where reconsigning is desirable and conducive to the safe 
and economical conduct of the lumber business, aside from 
causes beyond his control such as errors of carriers, failures 
of consignees ete. the manufacturer can afford to pay for 
the service and the assessment of a $5 charge would tend to 
minimize the abuse of the practice and the resulting in 
jurious effects on the efficiency of equipment utilization. It 
is a fact that during car shortages and embargoes there seem 
to be more cars placed in transit than when conditions are 
normal, 

In addition to recommending a uniform charge of not 
less than $5 reconsigning charge, we suggest a joint con 
ference between the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Federal Trade Commission to consider this question in 
full with a view to correcting an unfair trade practice to 
the lumbermen and a needless transportation burden to the 
carriers, * *® 

23. State as to the tariff provisions relating to “dunnage,” 
as shown in the table at pages 353 to 357 of the appendix, 
whether or not uniformity should be effected, and upon what 
basis. 

The allowance of 500 pounds for stakes in the shipment of 
open cars is eminently proper. Whether additional dunnage 
should be allowed for the use of chains etc. may be proper 
in some sections, and if allowed in any section the same pro- 
visions should apply in all sections. 

In the shipment of practically all comomdities cars are re 
quired fully equipped to transport the commodity; grain 
doors are supplied by the carriers without charge for the 
shipment of grain. Where stakes and strips are supplied by 
the shipper to complete the car equipment a reasonable and 
proper allowance should be made. 

25. Also as to provisions with regard to the minimum 
weight on articles requiring more than one car, estimated 
weights, shrinkage and increase of weight in transit and as 
to articles polished or varnished refererred to at page 51 
of the digest and rate study. 

The provisions now generally existing in southern territory 
seem satisfactory and proper. If, however, more liberal pro- 
visions are granted in other territory the same should apply 
in southern territory. Yellow pine does not shrink or in- 
crease in weight to any appreciable extent in transit; the 
weight of the shipment is sometimes increased by accumu- 
lation of snow or rain. The weights at point of origin 
should apply when properly made. Articles which are var- 
nished before shipment are finished products and not lumber 
and should be listed accordingly. 
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26. What considerations should determine the extent to 
which carload mixtures shall be allowed? 

The demands of the industry and the demands of the con- 
sumer should be the prime factors in determining the extent 
of carload mixtures. The yellow pine manufacturer must be 
allowed to ship any or all the items manufactured by the 
ordinary saw- and planing mill in any one car in order 
economically and successfully to operate his plant. The 
consumer requires the same privilege economically to com- 
plete his building. 

27. (a) Should rates be higher when shipments require 
more than one car for transportation than when only one 
car is required, or is the prevailing arrangement of charging 
the same rate, but making special provision for minimum 
weights, to be preferred? 

Because of the fact that the carriers do not furnish cars 
of sufficient length to transport timbers of inordinately long 
length it is eminently proper that some fair provision should 
be made for such shipments, such shipments at times being 
very necessary. It would seem proper that in such ship- 
ments when made on two or three cars the carriers should 
be allowed a minimum that would not be less than the 
proper minimum for a car of sufficient length to carry the 
shipment. ‘The rule adopted from the Southeast to Central 
Association territory, 34,000 pounds for the initial car, and 
17,000 pounds for each trailer, seems fair. Shipments from 
the west Coast to Central Traffic Association or eastern ter- 
ritory where the movement requires an unusual length of 
time, it would not seem fair to the carriers not to allow 
a provision compelling the minimum earning capacity of 
the cars. The rule, however, should be uniform to encourage 
fair and unrestricted competition. 

(b) Does the fact that in some instances higher rates are 
charged when shipments require more than one car for 
transportation than when one car is required effect unjust 
discrimination ? 

If the rule is uniform, no! If not uniform, yes! 

28. Upon the basis of what relationship of weight to 
space-should carload minima be figured for the various lum- 
ber products? Can the same basis be applied for all lumber 
products ? 

Can not state as to first inguiry. The same basis can 
be applied on all items produced by the ordinary saw- and 
planing mill plants manufacturing yellow pine lumber. 

29. Would it be practicable to charge less per 100 pounds 
for loading in excess of the prescribed carload minima than 
for loading within such minima? 


I do not think it practicable or advisable. The conse- 
quent desire to load fully up to the maximum would occa- 


sion overloading to a great extent. Very few sawmills, 
in proportion to the whole number, have scales and cars 
would have to be taken to some point apart from the mill 
for weighing. Where overloading existed the transferring 
of cars would be occasioned and the consequential expense. 
I can not see any gain to be acquired either by the carrier 
or the shipper. 

Mr. Snell was cross-examined at length, but the 
chief import of the cross examination was to bring 
out just where there was a line of demarcation be- 
tween products that should take the lumber rate and 
products that should have a different classification. 
Mr. Snell stated that he took the position that his 
own company manufactured nothing but lumber and 
that it was pretty hard for anyone to determine just 
where an article ceases to be lumber and becomes 
something else. He doubted whether any one or two 
witnesses could agree where the line of demarcation 
set in. He was quizzed as to the various processes of 
lumber manufacture and the cost of different opera- 
tions, especially as to the cost the manufacturer is put 
to in converting his rough lumber into dressed lumber. 
He then emphasized the point that the planing mill 
was simply a plant facility; that its existence was due 
to the demands of the trade and in no way was it a 
profit-producing adjunct to the sawmill. During his 
cross examination, which continued for more than an 
hour and through whieh he was called upon to answer 
various questions, relative to the manufacture of lum- 
ber and other products from the log, the question of 
difference between loss to the carriers, through dam- 
age, between rough and dressed lumber, came up. At- 
torney Donnelly, representing the carriers, promised to 
have prepared a statement covering a period of one 
year relative to such claims. 

Economy in Surfacing Lumber at Mills 

The taking of testimony and cross-examination of 
Mr. Snell required so much time that the only other 
witness on Monday was Frank G,. Wisner, treasurer of 
Kastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., and he 
was able to get only fairly started into his testimony 
when adjournment for the day was taken. He em- 
phasized the fact that all products of the sawmill 
should take the lumber rate, as it is now constituted, 
and he also went over practically the same ground 
covered by Mr. Snell. As to reasons why it is more 
economical to the retail and consuming trade for lum- 
ber to be surfaced and dressed at the sawmill instead 
of at custom mills at other points, Mr; Wisner’s an- 
swers to questions proved conclusively that he was 
thoroughly informed as to every phase of manufacture 
and merchandising of southern pine lumber. He de- 
clared that while the manufacturer generally figured 
upon a cost of 50 cents a thousand feet for dressing 
and surfacing lumber to meet the requirements - of 
the trade at the sawmill, if this process of preparing 
lumber for the needs of the trade were done at points 
other than the sawmill, or at custom mills, the mini- 
mum charge would probably be $1 a thousand feet 
and might range as high as $3 a thousand feet. This 
increased cost, he stated, would ultimately fall upon 
the consumer and was the best reason for justifying 
the maintenance of planing mills in connection with 
sawmills. He believed if there was a differential on 
rough and dressed Jumber that lumber manufacturers 
as a rule would be compelled to stop operating their 
planing mills and the business of surfacing and dress- 
ing lumber would go to custom mills, necessitating an 
increased cost in the product to the consumer. 


TUESDAY MORNING’S HEARING 


Position of Southern Carriers 


When the session opened on Tuesday morning Attor- 
ney C. L. Rixey, Jr., of Washington, D. C., represent- 
ing the southern lines, presented a statement explain- 
ing the position of the southern lines operating east 
of the Mississippi River. The statement, which is 
explanatory in itself, is in full as follows: 

In response to the request that parties to this proceeding, 
including carriers and shippers, make a statement of the 
respective positions which they intend to take the carriers 
operating in California, southeastern and Mississippi Valley 
territories, hereinafter referred to as the Southern Lines, 
ask leave to submit the following statement, outlining in a 
general way their position which will be more fully explained 
in the testimony. 

E. 

It is the understanding of the southern lines that neither 
the measure of the rates nor the reasonableness of rates on 
lumber or wooden articles is in any way involved in this 
proceeding, and that testimony will not be received with 
reference to the amount of the present rates or the adequacy 
of the revenues at present derived from the transportation 
of lumber and lumber products. While it is true that the 
above mentioned features are in no way involved, it is not 
inappropriate at the outset merely to call attention to the 
fact that rates on lumber in effect in southern territory and 
applying from that territory to the consuming markets were 
originally established to provide for the movement of rough 
lumber, and that the lumber list has been extended from time 
to time to include other articles now embraced therein with- 
out any corresponding advance or change having been made 
in the rates themselves. The history of the adjustments and 
the lumber tariffs of the southern lines conclusively demon- 
strate that the lumber rates have never been increased merely 
because the lumber lists were repeatedly extended to include 
other wooden articles not embraced therein under the original 
application of lumber rates. 


This investigation, as the southern lines understand it, 
involved : 

(a) The question whether wooden articles, partly or com- 
pletely manufactured, should take lumber rates or rates 
made with relation to the rates applying on lumber; what 
those articles are and particularly whether lumber in its 
dressed or partly manufactured or processed form should be 
continued on the existing lumber basis. 

It is stated on page 14 of the commission's list of inter- 
rogatories under No. 21: 

The table at pages 1 to 237 of the digest and rate 
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study shows the relationship existing between rates on 

wood articles or lumber products and the rates on lum- 

ber. The consideration of this relationship is the 
principal purpose of this investigation. 

(b) Whether it is possible to secure uniformity and to 
establish a uniform lumber list to be applied throughout the 
country. 

The southern lines have not sufficient familiarity with 
other producing sections to enable them to express any 
definite opinion or views as to the adjustment in other 
territories, and it should be understood that any recom- 
mendations submitted or views expressed by the southern 
lines are to be confined to the adjustments from the produc- 
ing sections in Carolina, southeastern and Mississippi Valley 
territories. The list of articles that should take lumber 
rates, as well as the list and description of articles, rates 
upon which should be made with relation to rates on lum- 
ber, and the line at which any rigid adjustment or fixed re- 
lation to lumber rates should disappear are matters that are 
dealt with and concerning which tentative suggestions were 
submitted by most of the southern lines in their answers 
already filed to the commission's original interrogatories, and 
particularly to questions No. 4 and 5. The suggestions 
therein made will be further considered and explained in the 
evidence on behalf of the southern lines. : ; 

The southern lines did not invite or seek this investigation, 
and while they are firmly convinced that a number of articles 
in the present lumber lists should properly be rated higher 
than lumber, and realize that many articles have been ac- 
corded lumber rates in southern territory, for competitive or 
other compelling reasons, which articles might and should 
properly take higher rates, nevertheless the effort of the 
southern lines to submit suggestions as to a revision of the 
lumber list and the tentative revision already submitted and 
to be further explained in this proceeding represent merely 
the efforts of these carriers to respond to the request made 
by the commission and to answer the direct interrogatories 
propounded in this proceeding. = : ; 

In framing their answers to the original interrogatories, 
and particularly to the fourth and fifth interrogatories, as 
well as in preparing the proposed revision of the Jumber 
list submitted by the southern lines, they have applied the 
principles laid down by the commission in the case of the 
Eastern Wheel Manufacturers’ Association, et al., vs. Alabama 
& Vicksburg Railway Company et al., 27 I. C. C. Rep., 370, 
together with their knowledge of the subject from a traffic 
and transportation standpoint. 


Ill. 

The commission had clearly stated in the Eastern Wheel 
Company Case, and in several subsequent cases much as 
the case of Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Company et al., vs. 
Southern Pacific Company, et al., 33 I. C. C. Rep. 332, and 
Yellow Pine Sash, Doer & Blind Manufacturers Association, 
et al.. vs. Southern Railway Company, et al., 85. i. c.©. 
Rep. 150, that there should be a reclassification of the Jum- 
ber list and the establishment of three or more subdivisions 
thereof, the first to include rough lumber and the suc- 
ceeding classes to include wooden articles in their various 
stages of manufacture, and had further indicated that some 
rate relationship should be established between the 


yroper 
oss or processed articles and the rough 


partly manufactured 
lumber from which they are made. ; 

Inasmuch as the commission had clearly stated in the 
previous cases that a revision was necessary and should be 
made and in this investigation has submitted direct inter- 
rogatories requesting information and recommendations from 
the carriers as to a revision of«the lumber list, the southern 
lines have undertaken to supply the information requested 
to the best of their ability and to submit suggestions for a 
revised list of lumber and related wooden articles, upon the 
assumption that the commission has determined to make a 
revision along the lines indicated in the Eastern Wheel 
Manufacturers’ case. In other words, if a revision is to be 
made. with a view to establishing a uniform lumber list in 
southern territory in line with the principles established in 
the case last mentioned, then the revision submitted by the 
southern carriers and to be further explained in this pro- 
ceeding is the best solution that they can offer. 

In connection with these suggestions and the answers sub- 
mitted in response to the direct request therefor, it should 
always be borne in mind that it is the position of the 
southern carriers that when the manufacturing process has 
been carried to the point where a new commodity is created 
the rate relation as compared with the raw material is then 
destroyed, and it is impracticable to undertake to fix rates 
upon processed or finished wooden articles with any definite 
or fixed relation to rates on lumber. When the articles have 
reached the finished stage, or when, in the process of manu- 
facture a new commodity is created, the consideration of 
competition between like articles or articles of like use comes 
into play, and the rate adjustment must necessarily have 
flexibility and be controlled. by principles other than a fixed 
relation to raw material rates, so that rates may be es- 
tablished upon the processed or manufactured article accord- 
ing to the merits and necessities of the case. Any other 
limit or line of demarcation would tend indefinitely and un- 
necessarily to extend the relation between lumber and 
processed or manufactured articles. 

Le 

Speaking solely of southern territory the carriers are of 
the opinion that as to lumber and lumber products produced 
in the South and moving in interstate commerce to the con- 
suming markets in northern, eastern and western territories, 
uniformity is practicable as to the great bulk of the traffic. 

In other words, the lines serving the different southern 
producing fields could probably maintain a uniform list of 
articles taking lumber rates, or rates made with relation 
thereto. Whether it would be practicable to apply the same 
list or classification between points in southern territory is 
extremely doubtful when the interstate traffic and con- 
flicting requirements of State commission and regulating 
bodies are considered. It is difficult for the southern lines 
to express any definite opinion upon the question of uni- 
formity even from their own territory without knowing 
what classification of lumber and lumber products’ will 
ultimately be adopted. One list might be generally observed, 
while it might be found totally impracticable to employ a 
different one, It is therefore utterly impracticable to outline 
exceptions or adjustments requiring special considerations 
as departures from a revised list until the classification of 
lumber and lumber products is determined by the commission 
in this proceeding. 


Statement of Southwest Carriers 
The position of the southwest carriers operating in the 
States of Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas is outlined in their replies to the interrogatories as 
filed Wednesday afternoon with the commission and as in- 


dicated therein the present list of articles taking lumber 
rates and arbitraries higher is unsatisfactory. 

The classification of lumber as described in answers 
filed by their individual southwest lines in response to 
the commission’s interrogations may reasonably be uni- 
form throughout the country. 

The classification of other wood products, that is ar- 
ticles other than lumber, manufactured from stumpage or 
from lumber, should be governed entirely by conditions 
of movement of the individual product; market condi- 
tion, competitive condition of carrier or otherwise being 
entirely different from those that govern rates on lumber. 


Percentage of Wastage 


Following the presentation of the statement of south- 
ern lines Mr. Wisner, who had begun his testimony on 
Monday, again took the stand. He was quizzed at 
length along lines involving the degree of the manu- 
facture of lumber at sawmill points and merchandising 
methods prevailing in the trade. This line of ques- 
tioning was followed out for the purpose of enlighten- 
ing the commission more fully about general matters 
pertaining to the manufacturing and marketing of 
lumber and lumber products. With this witness there 
were many questions involved regarding the different 
grades of lumber that the manufacturer is able to 
get out of the log and the percentage that remains 
in the woods as waste. On the whole his testimony, 
which continued at some length, involved technical 
matters relating entirely to the manufacture of lum- 
ber at sawmill points. During the presentation of his 
testimony figures were asked on the average loading 
of freight cars of various lumber articles and the ear- 
riers, through Attorney Donnelly, of St. Paul, Minn., 
promised to have prepared for the commission a state- 
ment going into this subject. 

Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., president of 
the Southern Pine Association, who was the witness 
that followed, not only told why the southern pine 
lumber manufacturers desired the maintenance of the 
present rate on rough and dressed lumber as it is, but 
he went into the question of transit cars, which he de- 
scribed as not only a serious evil in the lumber in- 
dustry, but really a piracy. He stated that the South- 
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ern Pine Association would be willing that the Federal 
Trade Commission impose a penalty as high as $25 upon 
every car diverted in transit, other than those diverted 
for further milling purposes. He believed that a penalty 
as high as $5 would break up the practice, which in the 
mind of the lumber manufacturer is being abused to the 
detriment of the lumber business, but that even the 
higher figure would not be opposed. He said that the 
same trade abuse existed in the coal industry and 
was quizzed at length for the purpose of enlightening 
the commission just exactly what the transit car evil 
is and the extent of the injury it inflicts. He explained 
fully what is meant by cars shipped in transit and how 
far reaching in his own opinion, the custom exists in the 
lumber trade. During his testimony he said that southern 
pine lumber manufacturers are satisfied with the present 
rate arrangement on rough and dressed lumber, but that 
if the commission decided upon a differential that the 
southern pine people would no doubt ask that the whole 
question of rates affecting every industry be thrown wide 
open and equalization sought for the movement of lumber, 
as compared with freight charges on other products. He 
here cited the figures referred to previously relative 
to the inequalities existing on freight charges on 
shipments of grain and live stock from Kansas City 
to the Atlantic seaboard, as compared with lumber. 


Statement of Western Trunk Lines 


Mr. Keith was followed as a witness by W. Frazier 
Jones, of Jacksonville, Fla., president of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association and a member of G. S. 
Baxter & Co., yellow pine and cypress manufacturers 
of Pensacola, Fla. Before Mr. Jones proceeded with 
his testimony Attorney O. W. Dynes, of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul lines, presented a statement 
explanatory of the position of the lines in Western 
Trunk Line territory. This statement setting forth 


that the carriers operating within Western Trunk Line 
territory are now generally satisfied with the lumber 
list as it is at present maintained, in full is as follows: 







General statement of the position taken by carr, 
operating in Western Trunk Line territory submitted as 5 oy 
request of the commission. 

Z. 

The lumber list now in effect on the lines of the car: 
operating within the Western Trunk Line territory 
generally satisfactory and should not be enlarged or );:.- 
terially changed. 

Il. 

The lumber list should include the products of logs that 
are generally produced by the ordinary lumber mill and 
planing mill engaged in the manufacture of stock luwmier 
and other products of logs having the general nature of 
lumber. 

III. 

The list should not include lumber products that are 
manufactured beyond the usual status of stock lumber or 
log products in the nature of lumber and should excinde 
articles that are ordinarily the products of industries 
classed as factories in counter-distinction from mills en- 
gaged in sawing logs and planing or finishing stock lumber, 

IV. 

Subject to the general restrictions contained in Paragraph 
III, the list should be sufficiently comprehensive to enable 
the small shippers and dealers, as well as the large, to ayail 
themselves of the benefit of carload rates and to facilitate 
free carload movement to consumers of such mixtures and to 
promote the more complete utilization of the tree, in- 
creased footage from the log, give added employment to 
labor, lower cost to the consumer and increase tonnage for 
transportation, 

v. 

The carriers agree with the statement made on behalf 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. and others to 
the effect that a uniform classification, applicable through- 
out the country, of lumber and its products is not practical 
in view of the varying conditions under which the traffic is 
produced and moved in different parts of the United States, 
nor is it generally necessary or desirable from the viewpoint 
of the producer, dealer, consumer or carrier. 

The carriers operating within the Western Trunk Line 
territory feel that the classification now practically uniform 
on shipments originating in that territory and the tariff 
rules and regulations applicable thereto are suited to the 
conditions under which these carriers operate and can not 
be changed consistently or economically to meet the terms 
of uniformity existing in other territories where many of the 
.conditions appear to be essentially different. 

This statement is made without reference to the question 
of rates and on the understanding that the measure of rates 
is not an issue in this proceeding. 


At the outset of Mr. Jones’ testimony he was asked 
what his attitude was on the present adjustment of 
freight rates on lumber and lumber products. He 
stated that the only complaint he or the members of 
his association had was the lack of uniformity in the 
lumber list, but that it was his opinion there should 
be no differential in the rate on rough and dressed 
lumber. He said that if a differential were allowed 
the action would open wide the doors toward encour- 
aging dishonesty in the lumber trade, as a premium 
would be placed on dishonorable practice. He cited 
as an instance that many years ago when there did 
exist a differential most of the products shipped from 
lumber mills were billed out at the lower rates. The 
witness was on the stand some time, as the cross-ex- 
amination conducted generally by attorneys repre- 
senting allied products went into details relative to 
technical questions involving the manufacture and 
the marketing of lumber and lumber products. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The first witness Tuesday afternoon was R. M. 
Hallowell, president and general manager of the In- 
dustrial Lumber Company, of Elizabeth, La. He said 
it was not possible for the lumber manufacturer to 
conduct his business in any other way than to have a 
planing mill as an adjunct to his sawmill. He de- 
clared that it was an economy for planing mills to 
be located at lumber originating points, because the 
lumber could be handled easier from the sawmill to 
the planing mill than if sent out rough and planed or 
surfaced at custom mills located en route to the con- 
suming point. He declared that the planing mill was 
not profitable to the lumber manufacturer, but was a 
necessary plant facility in order to cater properly to 
the needs of the trade. 

Mr. Hallowell was followed by C. P. Myer, assist- 
ant general manager of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
Houston, Tex. Much of Mr. Myer’s testimony was 
given over to a technical explanation of the processes 
of manufacture prevailing at the sawmills. He de- 
clared that approximately 70 percent of the stuff 
felled in the woods reached the lumber mill and that 
50 of the 70 percent was ultimately waste material. 
He was asked the question whether low grade or 
waste material could move at a lower rate than the 
lumber rate; whether it could find a market with the 
box manufacturing industry. His answer was that 
it would depend entirely upon the material. He fur- 
ther stated that he did not know of any box factory 
in the Texas southern pine district being operated 
along with the sawmill and that the successful box 
business belonged entirely to the trade making that 
branch of the industry a specialty. On cross-examni- 
nation he was also asked many questions relative to 
the tie industry in the southern field. 

The witness following was John H. Kirby, presi- 
dent of the Kirby Lumber Company. He said he had 
been in the lumber business for thirty years and that 
none of his mills produced any material that did not 
take the lumber rate. He knew of no advantage to 
the lumber manufacturer, dealer or consumer that 
could come through a differential on rough and dressed 
lumber. He said that there might be a lot of things 
manufactured of wood that might take a different rate 
than a lumber rate, as there was no more reason f0! 
the same rate in some such instances than for applying 
the same rate to watches and steel rails simply because 
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watches have some of their parts made from steel. 
When asked as to what in his opinion would be the 
effect of a differential on rough and dressed lumber 
he likened such a change to the opening up of Pan- 
dora ’s box. ‘‘You would simply be letting out more 
rats than you could kill,’’? he stated. Mr. Kirby de- 
elared that thorough demoralization would result in 
the lumber industry if the existing rate on rough and 
dressed lumber were disturbed. He was asked if 
greater uniformity in the lumber list could prove ap- 
plicable throughout the country as a whole. His an- 
swer was to a point that he believed greater uniform- 
ity was desirable; it would prove beneficial. He said 
that if there was a differential in the shipping charge 
of rough and dressed lumber nobody but the carriers 
would be benefited. 


Differential Not Favored 


Mr. Kirby was followed by 8. M. Bloss, of Chicago, 
vice president of the Lyon Cypress Lumber Company, 
of Garyville, La. Mr. Bloss declared that as cypress 
moves generally to retail yards in the country towns 
a breaking up of the mixed car business (which a 
rate differential would result in) would work a hard- 
ship not only upon the retail lumber dealer but the 
consumer. The planing mill, he said, was a nondivi- 
dend plant, being simply a mill facility that was a 
necessity on account of the demands of the trade. 
The witness favored a uniform lumber list, thinking 
that such a list would’ be not only practical but help- 
ful to the lumber industry. 

The concluding witness on Tuesday afternoon was 
M. B. Nelson, general sales manager and vice presi- 
dent of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo. He said that the company operated nine 
yellow pine mills and one oak mill and that the mills 
were located in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. The 
total annual production of yellow pine was 475,000,000 
feet and of oak 18,000,000 feet.. He was quizzed at 
some length about the technical phases of lumber man- 
ufacture from the time the log is felled in the woods 
until it leaves the sawmill plant. When asked whether 
the company maintained any box factories in connec- 
tion with its sawmill plants he replied that at one 
time two factories were operated, but that they were 
a disappointment because the company did not know 
anything about the box-making business. He said 
that business could be conducted successfully only by 
those who specialize in the trade and those who are 
located near to their markets instead of in close prox- 
imity to the producing territory. When asked the 
question whether the Long-Bell Lumber Company had 
a lot of competition he replied that if the commission 
would forgive the expression he would liken it to a 
man covered with a lot of fleas, who was trying to 
find out which one was biting the hardest. 

During the hearing on Tuesday H. A. Scandrett, of 
Chicago, attorney for the Union Pacific Railway, made 
the statement verbally that the line he represented 
was in full accord with the position taken by the 
lumber interests as set forth in the statement filed by 
Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, Ore. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


L, S. Case, of St. Paul, manager of Weyerhaeuser 
sales and representative of the Northern Pine Manufae- 
turers’ Association, having a membership of sixteen, op« 
erating twenty-four mills in Minnesota, appeared as first 
witness. He stated his association represented two- 
thirds of the white pine cut in the State and that it 
is satisfied with the present classification, including all 
products of lumber produced at its mills. The witness 
testified as to the process of manufacturing lumber and 
to a certain extent went into a detailed statement of dis- 
tribution. In this connection he defined lumber as a 
product of logs where manufacture has not proceeded 
further than running through a planing machine or a 
resaw. 

At this point Charles Donnelly, of St. Paul, made a 
verbal statement that the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, and 
Western Pacific railroads agreed with the statement filed 
by Mr. Teal. 

Mr. Case in describing the marketing of lumber stated 
that competition calls for uniformity of classification in 
every consuming section of this country. In describing 
the produet of the mills he represented he submitted a 
tumber of samples, both rough and dressed, samples con- 
‘isting of board S28, dimension, S1S1E, molding ordi- 
harily used, flooring, ceiling ete. He explained that the 
‘ost of dressing this lumber ranges from 50 cents a thou- 
sand to $1.50 a thousand, that this price is added to the 
‘ost of the rough lumber, that no profit is charged by the 
sawmil! for surfacing lumber. In 1914, 59.2 percent of 
the luaber shipped from mills of the association was 
dressed and 40.8 percent was rough. The majority of 
the roigh lumber was shipped by vessels, 13.1 percent 
being mill lumber. Under question Mr. Case emphasized 
the fact that the dressing of the lumber is primarily 
lone for the convenience of the retailers, that they may 
be able to keep their stocks complete with the smallest 
itial investment possible. To show the desirability of 
shipping rough and dressed lumber in the same car a 
Picture was produced showing lumber of both kinds in 
the same car, In this connection Mr. Case stated that 
they very rarely had claims from retailers for damage to 
lumber that was sustained beeause it had been dressed. 
Mr. Burchmore questioned Mr. Case at length upon the 
differer4 grades of lumber, which resulted in the filing of 
the grading rule book of the Northern Pine Manufactur- 
*s" Association, The remainder of Mr. Case’s testimony 
"as devoted to answering questions relative to the speed 
Hien which planing machines surfaced lumber, cost of 
seeing, rehandling, loading into ears, and similar mat- 
*ts conneeted with shipping. In this connection he 
stated that the company which he represented seldom 


manufactured any box shooks. Being questioned regard- 
ing his opinion of the reconsignment of the cars of lum- 
ber, he stated that he thought one reconsignment was 
sufficient. : 
Testifies as to Retailing Viewpoint 

James R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, testified for 
the members of that association. His testimony through- 
out agreed most emphatically with the contentions and 
claims of the manufacturers represented who had previ- 
ously given testimony. He stated that the present clas- 
sification of freight is satisfactory to the members of his 
association, but that if any changes are made it is their 
desire to have the same classification throughout the entire 
country, because it would simplify the figuring of freight 
bills and would make the handling of traffic easier, also 
help in a marked degree to make the delivered cost of 
lumber easy to ascertain. Eighty percent of the cars 
purchased by members of his association contain both 
dressed and rough lumber. The advantage they gain by 
ordering mixed cars is that they are able to keep their 
stock complete at a relatively small cost, thus making 
the’ ultimate price of lumber to the consumer cheaper. 
During thirty years’ experience as a retailer he recalled 
less than ten claims of loss occasioned by the fact that 
the lumber was dressed. He stated that he thought that 
the place to dress lumber was at the mill, because of the 
saving in freight, but that planing in transit adds to 
the cost because the freight on unplaned must be paid in 
proportion to the distance that is also charged for re- 
handling. He stated that the ordinary products of the 
planing mill are still lumber and are not subject to injury 
in ordinary handling and that planing does not add to the 
fragility of lumber. Another advantage in having the 
surfacing done at the point of manufacture is it is pos- 
sible to have orders filled rapidly and accurately and that 
this is very necessary in the retail lumber business of 
today, and he stated that this advantage was worth 
money to the retailers. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
Retailers Give Their Views 


That the retail lumber dealer could not conduct his 
business in any other way than through the purchase 





GEORGE STRABLE, OF SAGINAW, MICH. ; 
Who Testified for the Maple Flooring Interests 


of mixed cars of lumber was the contention of E. F. 
Hunter, of Chillicothe, Ill., of H. & E. F. Hunter, con- 
ducting a line of retail yards in Chillicothe and cen- 
tral Illinois. He said that experience and observa- 
tion led him to believe that the dressing and surfac- 
ing of lumber at sawmills instead of custom mills at 
intermediate points between the sawmill and dealer 
represented an economy not only to the retail lumber 
merchant but to the consumer. He said that any dif- 
ferential if made would result in higher prices of ma- 
terial to the ultimate user of lumber who buys his 
stocks from the country retail dealer. Further, he 
declared that small retail yards would lose much of 
their business if such a differential would be placed 
in effect, because the rate would result in constricting 
the consumption of lumber and also would result in the 
loss of tonnage to the railroads. ‘‘For myself,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I do not believe I would care to continue in the 
retail lumber business if the mixed car method of buy- 
ing stock should be broken up by a differential rate on 
rough and dressed lumber.’’ 

John W. Barry, of the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who is one of the best 
known lumber retailers in the country, was the next 
witness. He explained the advantage of getting rough 
and dressed lumber in the same car and stated that 
sawmills could surface and dress lumber cheaper be- 
cause they were provided with cheaper power than, 
say, for example, custom mills that might be located 
in Jowa territory. The present practice of mixed cars 
being received by the retail dealer is in the interests 
of the consumer, as well as the dealer, he stated. In 
milling lumber at custom mills he said that there 
would not only be a rehandling charge, but there 
would also be necessitated the movement of .some 
lumber from the custom planing mill to the retail 
dealer on local rates. Milling at sawmill points also 
permitted the manufacturer to sort up stocks to meet 
the many requirements of the retail trade, he said. 


He further offered as his opinion that not only would 
a breaking up of the mixed car business handicap the 
small retail lumber dealer but it would also put a large 
number of them out of business. No benefit would 
come from such a rate, he stated, except to the car- 
rier. He expressed himself as being in favor of a 
uniform lumber classification. 

The next witness was F. M. Ducker, traffic manager 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Ducker placed in evidence a state- 
ment of the position of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and this statement 
is in full as follows: 

The principal woods manufactured by members of this 
association, comprisng eighty-two lumber manufacturers of 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan, consist of hemlock, maple, 
birch, elm, oak, basswood and ash, each bearing approxi- 
mately the following relation to the total production : 


Bemilodle ce « 6/500 60 percent WO ais Skis 4 perce 
Maple eee 14 percent MS dey Sertens 
Birch eee ee ES percent:  “Oale cé occ) bc eeu 1 percent 
Basswood ........ 6 percent 


Generally speaking the products of this association consist 
of rough and dressed lumber in its various forms. Hemlock 
lumber, which constitutes the bulk of our production, is 
marketed fn Wisconsin, Michigan, the southern part of Min- 
nesota, the northeastern part of Iowa, northern Illinois, 
northern Indiana, northern Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
York. In general the central States, the east central States 
and the Atlantic seaboard form the great competitive consum- 
ing territory where the woods produced in all territories 
meet in Common markets. 

; With regard to hardwoods the territory of consumption 
is more general and its competition may be said to be 
national, since hardwoods for special purposes may be 
shipped to any other State for special purposes of manufac- 
ture in the various industrial plants throughout the country. 

Yellow pine and Douglas fir constitute in the main the 
competition of our hemlock, while our hardwoods come in 
competition with the hardwoods produced in nearly all sec- 
tions of the country. 

During 1914 this association produced 833,513,000 feet of 
lumber and shipped 626,999,000 feet of this; as nearly as 
could be ascertained 49 percent was rough and 51 percent 
dressed. The average loading per car of each species was: 
Hemlock, 45,089 pounds; ash, 50,628 pounds; basswood, 43,- 
504 pounds; birch, 57,586 pounds; elm, 50,827 pounds; 
maple, 59,797 pounds, and oak, 57,258 pounds, the weighted 
average car loading being approximately 50,000 pounds. 
The average value per thousand feet f. o. b. mill was found 
to be approximately $16.86 and the average value per ton 
$12.01. 

Lath, shingles, ties, box shooks, small dimension stock and 
hemlock bark are produced in considerable quantities. Ship- 
ments of lath show an average value per car of $239.22, an 
average loading per car of 44,460 pounds, and a value per 
ton of $10.76. ‘The same information in so far as possible is 
shown for other products as shingles, ties, box shooks and 
small dimension stock. The same information shown sepa- 
rately with respect to rough and dressed shipments of lumber 
in the various forms is not available, as invoices do not 
always show this and further the frequency of mixed carload 
ef reug’ and dressed Jumber males a complete separation 
practically impossible.. 

By further reference to the attached blue print it will be 
noted that in so far as grades are concerned the production 
of common grades of lumber predominates. as the percentage 
of various grades normally produced applied to production 
for 1914 shows that 54 norcent of tetal production was hem- 
lock. and 44 percent of that was of No. 1 common grade. No 
grade higher than No. 1 common is ever produced in the 
manufacture of hemlock lumber. 

From the experience of members of this association value 
can not be considered as a determining factor in the classifi- 
cation of rough and dressed lumber, as the difference, if there 
be such, is only the added cost of dressing. 

Lumber from this territory requires no expedited move- 
ment, moving fairly steady at all seasons of the year, in cars 
of all kinds, stock, flat, gondola and box, and in many cases 
in cars that would not be acceptable for other traffic. 

The experience of this association does not indicate an 
appreciable difference in regard to susceptibility to damage 
as between rough and dressed iumber. 

We can not conceive of conditions under which lumber 
may be said to cause a car shortage; the volume is steady, no 
special equipment is required and the demand for such 
equipment can be anticipated with reasonable accuracy. 

The statement of President Downman, of the National 
association, voices the attitude of this association in that we 
feel that the lumber lists should be most liberal in character 
as they tend toward a closer utilization of timber, saving 
waste in allowing manufacturers to use that which might 
under other conditions be wasted. In fact, it is our opinion 
that no difference in rate should be made as between rough 
and dressed lumber in whatever form they may be. 

Should any change be made that would be reflected in 
higher transportation cost for products of saw and planing 
mills, it is our opinion that timber waste would be increased, 
that there would be a loss of tonnage to the carrier, a loss 
to labor, to the manufacturers and public generally. 


In connection with the statement .the witness pre- 
sented a chart giving in detail the 1914 association 
statistics relative to lumber cut by species, shipments 
by species, average value loading per car, average 
value per thousand feet, average value per ton, esti- 
mated weights, similar statistics as to other products, 
including lath, shingles, ties, box shooks, small dimen- 
sion and hemlock bark. The chart also had a division 
as to grades, separating the percentages as to firsts 
and seconds, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 common. He was 
cross-examined briefly as to the statistical data pre- 
sented. 

The concluding witness on Wednesday afternoon was 
A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., a member of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. He said that the association had eighty 
members; eut 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber a year, of 
which 60 percent consisted of soft woods and 40 per- 
cent of hard woods. He did not favor a change to a 
differential on rough and dressed lumber. He thought, 
though, that a lower rate on waste material might be 
beneficial in order to allow manufacturers to make 
useful articles out of the part of the log that is now 
worthless, because it will not stand the present freight 
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charge. He did believe, he said, that a uniform lum- 
ber list would prove helpful to the trade. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


Secretary J. C. Knox of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association was the first witness Thurs- 
day morning and filed the following statement in be- 
half of his association: 

The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, a 
voluntary organization of sixty-seven lumber manufacturers, 
was organized in July, 1906, having as its objects uniformity 
of the grades of hardwood lumber, uniform business prac- 
tices and the general welfare of the manufacturing lumber 
industry in the lower and upper peninsulas of Michigan. It 
is strictly a manufacturers’ association and was not organ- 
ized for profit. 

The principal woods manufactured by the members of 
this association consist of ash, basswood, beech, birch, rock 
elm, soft elm and maple in the hardwoods and hemlock, 
tamarack, pine, balm of Gilead, balsam, spruce etc. in the 
soft woods. 

Based on the production of the year 1915 these woods 
were found in the following proportions, as reported to us 
by our members: 

Based 
on production 
2,880,000 feet 
19,890,000 feet 
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'921,000 feet 
12,805,000 feet 
100.00 percent 601,033,000 feet 

The products of this association consist of rough and 
dressed lumber in its various forms. Maple lumber consti- 
tutes the larger part of the production of hardwood lumber 
followed by beech, birch, basswood, elm and ash; hemlock, 
tamarack, pine, balm of Gilead, balsam, spruce etc. form 
the production of the soft woods, hemlock largely predomi- 
nating. 

These woods are generally marketed as follows: Hem- 
lock in lower peninsula of Michigan, northern part of In- 
diana and Ohio and Pennsylvania. Hardwood is marketed 
in all parts of the United States. Yellow pine and fir are 
the main competitors of our hemlock while our hardwoods 
compete with other hardwoods in most sections of the 
country. 

In the experience of members of this association value 
ean not be considered as a determining factor in the classi- 
fication of rough and dressed lumber, as the difference, if 
there be such, is only the added cost of dressing. We con- 
sider the planing mill to be as important a part of our 
industry as the sawmill for the reason that the public will 
not accept our rough lumber for building purposes, the 
demand being imperative that the lumber be milled. 

Our lumber requires no special expedition of movement, 
is not a seasonable crop, moving steadily at all seasons of 
the year in all kinds of equipment including stock, box, flat 
or gondola cars. 

Statements presented by us through the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association shcw a very small proportion of 
loss and damage to either rough or dressed lumber as com- 
pared with large tonnage hauled. We wish to endorse the 
statement of President R. H. Downman, of the National 
association, as it coincides with the views of our members. 

It is our opinion that no difference should be made in 
the rates as between rough and dressed lumber in whatever 
form they may be and that such changes would only tend 
to increase the waste, causing a loss of tonnage to the 
carrier as well as the manufacturer and consumer in 
general. 

Charles R. Abbott, of Cadillac, Mich., sales manager 
of the Cummer-Diggins Company, who testified in be- 
half of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
followed Secretary Knox. Mr. Abbott, who is chair- 
man of the traffic committee of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, offered in evidence four 
exhibits as follow: Exhibit 1—a list of members of 
the association; exhibit 2—destination by States of 
carload shipments of maple, beech and birch flooring 
for 1915; exhibit 3—carload shipments of maple, beech 
and birch flooring for 1915, in which were designated 
the number of cars, weight, freight rates, freight 
charges, invoice value of carloads f. 0. b. mill, feet of 
flooring, amount of loss and damage claims filed and 
the originating railroads; exhibit 4—mixed car ship- 
ments of maple, beech and birch flooring for 1915 as 
compiled from reports of eighteen of the members of 
the association. 

The association also put on the stand George Strable, 
president of the Strable Lumber & Salt Company, and 
a member of the Bliss & Van Auken Lumber Company, 
of Saginaw, Mich. Mr. Strable is a member of the 
grades and traffic committees of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association. The testimony of each 
consisted of prepared answers to a list of questions that 
had been asked by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The attorney for the association read the ques- 
tions and the witnesses read the replies. The main 
contention brought out in the testimony of Mr. Abbott 
was that flooring should take the lumber rate. Some 
of the chief points brought out in making this conten- 
tion were that maple flooring is manufactured from the 
lower grades of maple lumber, enabling a wide dis- 
tribution of. the lower grades and being advantageous 
to the carriers; that the average value of hardwood 
flooring is not so high as that of firsts and seconds; 
that the traffic produces a high freight return, an 
average of $92.02 per car; that the cars are well 
loaded, averaging 40,607 pounds; that loss and damage 
claims are almost negligible, being .064 per ear, or 
three mills per thousand feet; that the freight charges 
are 13.6 percent of the value of the product; that the 
manufacture of flooring is not complicated, being sim- 
ply dressing or planing of the rough lumber; that a 
very large quantity of flooring moves in mixed carloads 
and is steadily increasing in that respect; that any 
increase in the freight rate on flooring would raise the 
rate on the whole car and inevitably would result in 


distributing the mixed car business and driving floor- 
ing out of the small trade; that lower rates on rough 
lumber than now exist would not affect flooring but an 
inerease in flooring rates would affect both that and 
rough lumber. The final point made in Mr. Abbott’s 
testimony was the influence the manufacturers of floor- 
ing have upon conservation, it being set forth that 
hardwood flooring utilizing the short cuttings of lum- 
ber, down even to 9 inches, tended greatly to eliminate 
waste in direct accord with the governmental policy in 
the conservation of natural resources, especially those 
of the forests. 

The main purpose of the testimony of Mr. Strable 


was to go further into the manufacturing operations re- ° 


quired in the making of flooring. Mr. Strable said 
that he had been in the lumber business all his life 
and in the flooring business for sixteen years. He 
then proceeded to describe at length the processes in the 
manufacture of flooring for the purpose of enlighten- 
ing the commission. He also told of the values of the 
lumber used and obtained by the manufacturer for the 
finished product. P. J. Walsh, traffic manager of the 
Theodor Kundtz Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of sewing machine cabinets, church and school 


furniture, and Ferdinand Gruess, lumber purchaser of’ 


the same company, also testified and the purpose of 
both witnesses was to make the contention that the rate 
on logs should be lower than the lumber rate. The testi- 
mony brought out that the company transports a large 
portion of its material in log form from Mississippi to 
Cleveland, the saw and veneer mills of the concern 
being located there. The logs transported this long 
distance are mostly gum, although the witnesses said 
that considerable material was brought from different 
parts of the South and Southwest hardwood districts 
and was transported in the log. When asked why the 
company did not have its mill plants, which were de- 
scribed as being valued at $250,000 and employing be- 
tween 400 and 500 men, near the timber, the answer 
was that the company could not afford to abandon its 
Cleveland investment. The testimony showed that the 
logs being mostly manufactured into veneers could be 
transported much cheaper that distance in the log than 
they could be if cut into veneers in the South and 
carried at the higher rate. 


Next Witnesses’ Testimony Similar 


George N. Breece, Charleston, W. Va., of the Grayling 
Lumber Company, of Monroe, La., and Arkansas City, 
Ark., and the West Virginia Timber Company, of 
Charleston, was the next witness. His testimony was 
similar to that of Messrs. Abbott and Strable, as to 
the mechanical operations in the manufacture of floor- 
ing, but before it closed developed a very interesting 
phase concerning the utilization of waste pieces of lum- 
ber. Mr. Breece had with him several samples of chair 
backs and other small parts of furniture which are 
manufactured from slabs and edgings and other waste 
parts of the board. He stated that these products were 
manufactured at the plants in West Virginia and 
found a market mostly in New England; that although 
they were made out of waste material they moved on 
a rate of 32.4 cents per 100 pounds in eastern territory, 
as compared with the 25-cent lumber rate. 

Chairman Meyer and many of those in attendance 
evinced keen interest in his testimony, because it 
showed a fine example in conservation. The witness 
said that in utilizing the waste material in this way 
use was made of practically every part of the log, ex- 
cept the bark. The aim of his testimony on his own 
behalf was to seek a movement of these products on 
the same rate as the lumber rate. Another contention 
that he made was that the products so manufactured 
sold for approximately $8 a thousand feet less than No. 
2 common lumber would bring. 

The closing witness Thursday morning was J. W. 
Mayhew, assistant to the president of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio. His testimony re- 
lated chiefly to parquet flooring. He explained that 
this kind of flooring consisted chiefly of very short 
lengths of one foot and up and was even more expen- 
sive in manufacture than regular flooring. He cited 
that at the company’s plant machines operated by 
seventeen men could turn out only 4,500 feet of such 
flooring a day. The parquet flooring was manufactured 
from low grade stock, chiefly slabs and logs. The 
point of this testimony was that flooring should not 
move at the rates higher than lumber rates. 

At the Thursday afternoon session Attorney J. N. 
Teal, of Portland, Ore., began to place upon the stand 
witnesses from the west Coast, California and the In- 
land Empire. It was expected that west Coast testimony 
would require some time for presentation and such testi- 
mony as developed from the time Attorney Teal placed 
his first witness on the stand will be presented in detail 
in next week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WILL INCREASE INSURANCE RATES 


Houston, TEx., July 11—As a result of the testimony 
given by Mayor E. H. McCuiston, of Paris, Tex., at the 
recent fire insurance rate hearing at Austin, it is under- 
stood that the insurance companies operating in Texas 
will recommend to the insurance board that the rate on 
shingle roof houses be increased from 15 cents to 25 
cents, an increase of 10 cents. 

At the recent hearing Mayor McCuiston stated that 
the Paris conflagration was due to the fact that practi- 
cally every dwelling in the city was covered with a shingle 
roof, and that the conflagration would not have occurred 
but for the shingle roofs. 

The board may also be requested to increase the rate 
on three-year policies as another means of revenue for 
the companies. It is proposed that all three-year policies 


on residences that formerly have been written three years 
at double the single year rate hereafter shall be written 
at two and one-half times the single year rate. ‘This 
would give the policy only a six months’ bonus instes! of 
a one year bonus for the three year rate. 


LUMBERMEN'S PATRIOTISM EVIDENT 


Await Enlistment Eagerly—Employers En- 
courage Employees at the Front 





RUSH TO ENLIST IN MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 

Detroit, Micu., July 10.—The Packard Motor Car 
Company thought at one time that there might be diffi- 
culty in securing sufficient men to operate the motor 
trucks that the company is building for the Government 
service in Mexico, but men of every station are rushing to 
Detroit seeking to take service with the Government. [x- 
pert motor machinists, veterans of the Spanish-American 
war, veterans of the Boer war, business men, romantic 
youngsters are all rubbing shoulders in their anxiety to 
get a chance to go to the border. Since June 30 the 
Government has sent 106 men south with trucks from 
the Packard factory and those who were not able to get 
away refuse to move any distance from the plant and 
through such action lose a chance of active service. Work 
on the Government’s order for 396 trucks is being hurried 
as fast as possible and no expense is being spared to get 
them out in time. The army transport bodies are being 
manufactured in eastern Pennsylvania and hurried to 
Detroit by express. 
WILL PAY SALARIES OF ENLISTED EMPLOYEES 

SurEveport, La., July 11—W. D. Haas, of Alexandria, 
president of the Climax Lumber Company, head of a 
bank, compress, grocery and other enterprises, is quite 
patriotic. He has announced that any employees who de- 
sire to join the national guard will receive full pay dur- 
ing enlistment and also have their jobs upon returning 
from military service. Two of his sons will leave soon 
for the Fort Oglethorpe military training camp in Georgia, 
it is announced. 


PREVENTED FROM GOING BY ILLNESS 

BALtTimorgE, Mp., July 10.—Richard T. Waters, a son of 
General Francis E. Waters, of the Surry Lumber Com- 
pany, another of the young Baltimore lumbermen who 
answered the eall of the President upon the national 
guard, was taken ill in camp and has dropped out. He 
was with the Troop A, an organization of cavalry, being 
an excellent horseman, and after he had been declared 
physically unfit by the medical authorities he went to 
Maine to recuperate. 





non 


MINNESOTIANS AWARD ORDERS 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 10.—C. T. Smith, secretary 
of the St. Paul Building Material Exchange, has been 
advanced from captain to major in the First Infantry, 
Minnesota National Guard, and was to entrain today 
with his regiment for the border. Clifford Hield, man- 
ager of the C. W. Adams Lumber Company, St. Paul, 
is second lieutenant of Battery B, First Artillery, and 
is awaiting orders to go. Ed Iverson is temporarily 
looking after Mr. Smith’s office in St. Paul. 





CLAIM RATES DISCRIMINATE 


St. Louis, Mo., July 13.—A case of great interest to 
the tie trade, and in fact the entire lumber interests of 
Missouri, has been brought before the Interstate Colu- 
merce Commission, which began the hearing under Ex- 
aminer Worthington at the Jefferson Hotel, in this city, 
July 12. The case was presented in the shape of a 
petition filed by the Kettle River Company against the 
Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain railroads and the Ter- 
minal Association, of this city, complaining of certain 
inequalities in rates on ties. The aforesaid railroads ap- 


peared as respondents, and Class E, or the tie section of © 


the Lumbermen’s Exchange, through its attorney, John 


T. Hicks, of St. Louis, assisted by M. E. Rhodes, of - 


Potosi, Mo., and R. E. Bailey, of Sikestown, Mo., filed a 
brief as intervenors, 

The case, in brief, is as follows: The Kettle River 
Company shipped a car of ties from Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
to Madison, Ill. It paid, per 100 pounds, 10 cents to St. 
Louis and one cent from St. Louis to Madison, or a total 
of 11 cents a hundred. It cites the fact that St. Louis 
tie men on the present intrastate rates ship ties from 
Poplar Bluff to St. Louis at the rate of 5 cents a hundred 
pounds and that these same ties, on reconsignment, are 
shipped across the river to Madison at the rate of one 
cent a hundred. Thus, the interstate rate from Poplar 
Bluffs to Madison is 11 cents, while the rate to St. Louis, 
and then to Madison on reconsignment, is but 6 cents. 
The petitioners contend that this is descrimination. ‘They 
ask no relief—merely cite the discrimination. The re- 
spondents admitted the facts are as stated and suggested 
as a measure of relief that the intrastate rate be raised 
to conform with the interstate rate. To this the inter- 
vening tie men object, claiming that such a readjustment 
would place them at a great disadvantage with com} eting 
territories. 

Lumbermen assert that whatever the purpose of the 
petitioner and the respondents may be, the effect may 
possibly be to insert a wedge in the Missouri maximum 
freight rate law which may split it. 


SPP PL FI LF II IF" 


FURNITURE valued at $6,699 was exported from F'00- 
chow, China, during 1914, while during 1915 the turn 
ture exports were valued at $17,077. 
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Congress 





and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 





ALLIES SIGN ECONOMIC AGREEMENT 


Both Sides Seek to Guard Interests After War—Pre- 
pare for Full Independence 


[By OpDELL] 

WasHineTon, D. C., July 10—Senator William J. 
Stone of Missouri, chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations, today inserted in the ‘‘ Congressional Record’’ 
a communication from President Wilson embracing a re- 
port from Ambassador Sharp at Paris, giving an English 
translation of the agreement drawn up by the Allies at 
the economie conference held in Paris on June 14, 15, 
16 and 17. 

In a speech introducing this document, Senator Stone 
made reference to the proposed customs union between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary to guard the economic in- 
terests of the central powers after the great European 
war comes to an end. The discussion which followed on 
the floor when the clerk had read the economic agreement 
made by the Allies and the proposed Teutonic agreement 
indicated that many senators favor the enactment of 
legislation at this session properly to protect the interests 
of the United States, which are believed to be endangered 
by the agreements entered into by the Entente powers 
and proposed by the Teutons. 

The Paris agreement, which was signed June 17 by 
representatives of Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, 
Belgium, Japan, Serbia and Portugal, reads as follows: 


The representatives of the allied Governments have met 
in Paris, Mr. Clementel, minister of commerce, presiding, 
on June 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1916, for the purpose of fulfilling 
the mandate which was confided to them by the confer- 
ence of Paris on March 28, 1916, to put into practice their 
solidarity of views and interests and to propose to their 
respective governments suitable measures for realizing 
this solidarity. 

They perceive that the central powers of Europe, after 
having imposed upon them their military struggle in spite 
of all their efforts to avoid the conflict, are preparing 
today, in concert with their allies, a struggle in the eco- 
nomic domain which will not only survive the reétablish- 
ment of peace but at that very moment will assume all 
its amplitude and all its intensity. 

They can not in consequence conceal from themselves 
that the agreement which is being prepared for this 
purpose among their enemies has for its evident object 
the establishment of their domination over the produc- 
tion and the markets of the whole world and to impose 
upon the other countries an inacceptable hegemony. 

In the face of such a grave danger the representatives 
of the allied governments consider that it is their duty, on 
the grounds of necessary and legitimate defense, to take 
and realize from now onward all the measures requisite 
on the one hand to secure for themselves and the whole 
of the markets of neutral countries, full economic inde- 
pendence and respect for sound commercial practice, and 
on the other to facilitate the organization on a permanent 
basis of this economic alliance. For this purpose the rep- 
resentatives of the allied governments have decided to 
submit for the approval of their governments the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Measures for War Period 
I 


Laws and regulations prohibiting trading with the 
enemy shall be brought into accord for this purpose: 

A. The allies will prohibit their own subjects and citi- 
zens and all persons residing in their territories from car- 
rying on any trade with the inhabitants of enemy coun- 
tries of whatever nationality, or with enemy subjects, 
wherever resident, persons, firms, and companies whose 
business is controlled wholly or partly by enemy subjects 
or subject to enemy influence, whose names will be in- 
cluded in a special list. 

B. The allies will also prohibit importation into their 
territories of all goods originating or coming from enemy 
countries, 

C. The allies further will devise means of establishing 
a system of enabling contracts entered into with enemy 
subjects and injurious to national interests to be can- 
celed unconditionally. - 


Business undertakings, owned or operated by enemy 
Subjects in the territories of the Allies, are all to be se- 
questrated or placed under control. Measures will be 
taken for the purpose of winding up some of these under- 
takings and realizing the assets, the proceeds of such 
realizations remaining sequestrated or under control. In 
addition, by export prohibitions, which are necessitated by 
the internal situation of each of the allied countries, the 
Allics will complete the measures already taken for the 
restriction of enemy supplies both in the mother coun- 
tries and the dominions, cgionies, and protectorates: 

1. Gy unifying lists of ‘contraband and export pro- 
hibition, particularly by prohibiting the export of all com- 
modities declared absolute or conditional contraband. 

2. By making the grant of licenses to export to neutral 
countries, from which export to the enemy territories 
might take place, conditional upon the existence in such 
countries of control organizations approved by the Allies, 
or in the absence of such organizations, upon special 


guaranties, such as the limitation of the quantities to be’ 


exported, and supervision by allied consular officers etc. 


Transitory Measures for the Period of the Commercial, 
industrial, Agricultural, and Maritime Reconstruc- 
tion of the Allied Countries 
I 
The Allies declare their common determination to 
insure the reéstablishment of the countries suffering from 
acts of destruction, spoliation, and unjust requisition, and 
they decide to join in devising means to secure the resto- 
ration to those countries, as a prior claim, of their raw 
Mmaterials—industrial, agricultural, plant, and stock—and 
Mercantile fleet, or to assist them to reéquip themselves in 

these respects. 





II 

Whereas the war has put an end to all treaties of com- 
merce between the Allies and enemy powers, and it is of 
essential importance that during the period of economic 
reconstruction the liberty of none of the Allies should be 
hampered by any claim put forward by enemy powers 
to most-favored-nation treatment, the Allies agree that 
the benefit of this treatment will not be granted to those 
powers during a number of years to be fixed by mutual 
agreement among themselves. 

During this number of years the Allies undertake to 
assure each other, so far as possible, compensatory outlets 
for trade in case consequences detrimental to their com- 
merce should result from the application of the under- 
taking referred to in the preceding clause. 

Ill 

The Allies declare themselves agreed to conserve for 
the allied countries, before all others, their natural re- 
sources during the whole period of commercial, industrial, 
agricultural, and maritime reconstruction, and for this 
purpose they undertake to establish special arrangements 
to facilitate the interchange of these resources. 

IV 

In order to defend their commerce and industry and 
their agriculture and navigation against economic aggres- 
sion resulting from dumping or any other mode of unfair 
competition the Allies decide to fix by agreement a period 
of time during which commerce with the enemy powers 
will be submitted to special treatment, and goods originat- 
ing from their countries will be subjected either to pro- 
hibitions or to a special régime of an effective character. 
The Allies will determine by agreement, through diplo- 
matic channels, the special conditions to be imposed dur- 
ing the above mentioned period on the ships of enemy 
powers. = 


The Allies will devise measures, to be taken jointly or 
severally, for preventing enemy subjects from exercising 
in their territories certain industries or professions which 
concern national defense or economic independence. 

Cc 
Permanent Measures of Mutual Assistance and Collabora- 
tion Among the Allies 
I 

The Allies decide to take the necessary steps without 
delay to render themselves independent of enemy coun- 
tries insofar as regards raw materials and manufactured 
articles essential to the normal development of their 
economic activities. These measures will be directed to 
assuring the independence of the Allies, not only so far as 
concerns sources of supply but also as regards their finan- 
cial, commercial, and maritime organization. The Allies 
will adopt such measures as seem to them most suitable 
for the carrying out of this resolution according to the 
nature of the commodities and having regard to the 
principles which govern their economic policy. They may, 
for example, have recourse to either enterprises subsidized 
and directed or controlled by the governments themselves 
or to the grant of financial assistance for the encourage- 
ment of scientific and technical research and the develop- 
ment of national industries and resources, or to customs 
duties or prohibitions of a temporary or permanent char- 
acter, or to a combination of these different methods. 

Whatever may be the methods adopted, the object 
aimed at by the Allies is to increase the production within 
their territories, as a whole, to a sufficient extent to 
enable them to maintain and develop their, economic posi- 
tion and independence in relation to enemy countries. 

II 

In order to permit the interchange of their products 
the Allies undertake to adopt measures facilitating mu- 
tual trade relations, both by the establishment of direct 
and rapid land and sea transport services at low rates 
and by the extension and improvement of postal, tele- 
graphic, and other communications. 

Ill 

The Allies undertake to convene a meeting of technical 
delegates to draw up measures for the assimilation, so 
far as may be possible, of their laws governing patents, 
indications of origin, and trade marks.: In regard to 
patents, trade marks, literary and artistic copyright which 
come into existence during the war in enemy countries, 
the Allies will adopt, so far as possible, an identical pro- 
cedure to be applied as soon as hostilities cease. This 
procedure will be elaborated by the technical delegates 
of the Allies. 

D 

Whereas for the purpose of their common defense 
against the enemy the allied powers have agreed to adopt 
a common economic policy on the lines laid down in the 
resolutions which have been passed, and whereas it is 
recognized that the effectiveness of this policy depends 
absolutely upon these resolutions being put into operation 
forthwith, the representatives of the allied governments 
undertake to recommend that their respective govern- 
ments shall take, without delay, all the measures, whether 
temporary or permanent, requisite to giving full and com- 
plete effect to this policy forthwith and to communicate 
to each other the.decisions arrived at to attain the object. 

PaRIs, JUNE 17, 1916. 


ECONOMIST APPOINTED TO ASSIST TRADE 
COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11.—Announcement was 
made today by the Federal Trade Commission that G. A. 
Stephens, of the University of Nebraska, an economist 
of considerable reputation, has been Appointed to assist 
in the lumber study by the commission. He will work 
under Dr. Wilson Compton and will serve throughout 
the summer months, if not longer. 

Commissioners Davies and Parry have held several 
conferences with officials of the Forest Service and Dr. 
E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, on the lumber data gathered by the For- 
est Service and by the commission. These conferences 
will continue throughout the month. 





REVENUE MEASURE HITS TIMBER OWNERS 


Amendment Inserted Whereby Holders Are Obliged 


to Pay Income Tax 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12.—As finally passed by the 
House of Representatives the new emergency revenue bill 
contains an amendment of interest to owners of timber 
who are required to pay an income tax. On page eight 
of the bill as reported from the committee provision is 
made for ‘‘a reasonable allowance for stumpage not in 
excess of the cost of, or capital actually invested in, the 
timber sold or removed during the year for which the re- 
turn is made,’’ with a proviso that no deduction shall 
be made for any amount paid out for new buildings ete. 
The House adopted an amendment suggested by minority 
members of the ways and means committee and offered by 
Chairman Kitchin, inserting after the word ‘‘made’’ the 
following, ‘‘but with respect to timber purchased prior 
to March 1, 1913, a reasonable allowance, not in excess 
of the fair cash value of such timber on March 1, 1913.’’ 

The same amendment was offered by Chairman Kitchin 
where the same words appear on page 11 of the bill. On 
page 30 of the bill Chairman Kitchin offered an amend- 
ment which merely transferred the stumpage and dedue- 
tion provisions as printed in the original bill. A similar 
transfer of language was made on page 34 after line 
seven. 

Leading members of the Senate committee on finance 
already have announced that the House revenue bill will 
be thoroughly reconstructed at the Senate end of the 
capitol. The senators announce that the general scheme 
provided in the House bill will be retained, but that 
numerous changes will be made. It is impossible to tell 
in advance how this will affect the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, but the expectation is that the Senate will levy no 
taxes which its members deem unnecessary. 

Senator James Hamilton Lewis of Illinois has intro- 
duced a resolution calling upon the State Department for 
full information regarding the recently signed Russo- 
Japanese treaty, which is viewed with not a little alarm 
by national legislators and high administration officials as 
a possible blow at the ‘‘open door’’ in China. While the 
Japanese premier has announced since the first official 
publication of two provisions of this convention was sent 
out from Tokio that it does not affect the ‘‘open door,’’ 
officials are skeptical and want to be shown. 

Up to date the State Department has no information 
regarding the provisions of this new treaty between two 
nations which were at each other’s throats twelve years 
ago except what was sent to this country in newspaper 
reports. Ambassador Guthrie was handed a copy of the 
two provisions which were published and sent them along 
without comment. 

While officials will not discuss the treaty in the absence 
of more complete information, it is betraying no confi- 
dence to say that some of them are firmly convinced that 
the ‘‘best part of the convention is secret and will be- 
come known to the world only by accident.’’ 





TO SELL NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER 


Forest Service to Seek Bids on 330,000,000 Feet in 
the Oregon National Forest 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12.—Within a week the 
Forest Service will send out advertisements for bids on 
330,000,000 feet of standing timber in the Oregon Na- 
tional Forest, located on the west fork of the Hood River. 
A company which owns or controls a big mill at Hood 
River has been after this body of timber for some time. 
The Forest Service has gone slow in the matter because of 
the fact that conflicting interests developed. 

There was a fear by the authorities of Portland, Ore., 
that the lumbering operation might injure the city water 
supply, which is taken from the Bull Run district, re- 
served by Congress for that purpose. This question was 
threshed out and all parties were finally convinced that 
the Portland water supply would not be affected. 

Then the Hood River Commercial Club got nervous, 
fearing that the district would be injured in some way if 
the operation were permitted. Forest officers from Port- 
land went to Hood River and appeared before a meeting 
of the club, convincing them that the proposed big sale 
would be a benefit to the community. A resolution was 
adopted approving the sale. 

The next hitch came when it was discovered that the 
area includes a fine scenic region. Fear was expressed 
that the scenic value of the country would be marred. 
This doubt was cleared up. There had been talk of 
constructing a scenic road through this region. The sam- 
ple contract drawn up for the sale reserves a strip of 
timber one-quarter mile wide for this purpose. 

About 70 percent of the 330,000,000 feet of timber 
included in the proposed sale is Douglas fir, which is of- 
fered at $1.25 a 1,000 feet. Noble fir and cedar in the 
area are offered at the same price. For the relatively 
small stand of western white pine within the area $2.50 
is asked. Other species, mostly hemlock and white fir, are 
appraised at 50 cents. 

Bids will be opened late in September or early October, 
the exact date not yet having been determined. This will 
give prospective bidders an opportunity to visit Hood 
River Valley and look over the timber. It is hoped that 
bids will be received from several concerns in addition to 
the party that took the initiative in urging the sale. 

The proposition will include the construction of a log- 
ging railroad, it being impossible to handle this timber 
in any other way. The cutting period will run for twelve 
years. The growth of timber is exceptionally heavy. 
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SALESMEN GIVEN A BIG DAY OF ENLIGHTENMENT — 


Addresses at a World’s Congress Show the Progressive Phases of Their Calling — Chair of Salesmanship in Colleges |s 
Seriously Advocated—Loyalty, Inspection and Study Recommended 


Detroit, Micu., July 12.—Detroit is fairly seething 
with heat and the spirit of salesmanship, the occasion 
being the first annual World’s Salesmanship Congress, 
which brought over 6,000 salesmen from all parts of the 
world and from all lines of trade, ‘‘in the first concerted 
effort on the part of the sales people of the United States 
methodically to increase their efficiency and thereby add 
to our country’s prosperity. ”’ 

The sessions were ushered in Sunday, July 9, by a 
series of lay sermons in all the churches of Detroit, de- 
livered by sales managers and salesmen who have gained 
distinetion in their lines. These lay sermons were all on 
the subject ‘‘The Ethies of Salesmanship.’’ 

No less a salesman than Woodrow Wilson, president 
of the United States, opened the general session on Mon- 
day, July 10. 

Like the breath of new mown hay, the smell of lum- 
ber, the romance of the logging camps, the spirit of the 
lumber industry permeated the entire congress. Of 
course the lumbermen had a special day set aside for 
themselves, but the power and prestige of the timber 
world was as dominating a feature in the congress as 
that of the automobile or insurance branch, both of 
which aroused great enthusiasm. 

Wednesday, July 12, was the Lumber Salesman’s Day, 
and it was fittingly observed with notable speeches and 
banqueting. At the lumbermen’s departmental session 
the proceedings were presided over by Edward Hines, 
president of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chi- 
eago, in the absence of R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who: missed his train in Chicago. 

The lumber salesmen were welcomed to the city by 
William E. Brownlee, president of the Detroit Lumber 


Board of Trade. Mr. Brownlee spoke briefly and to the - 


point, stopping long enough to explain the purposes of his 
own organization and the permanent building exposition 
it now maintains. Mr. Brownlee said in part: 

I cannot refrain from briefly mentioning the Lumber 
Board of Trade of Detroit and the sort of salesmanship 
it stands for. It is the pioneer city organization in the 
field of lumber trade extension. Its keynote idea is 
service to the customer. While conceding, of course, 
that self interest is at the bottom of all sales effort, the 
Lumber Board of Trade advocates an enlightened self 
interest that can look beyond the sale immediately in 
hand toward a larger future. The most successful lum- 
ber salesman today mixes conscience with his work. He 
is able to make valuable suggestions to his customer, 
offering the variety of lumber best suited to the intended 
use. The up-to-date salesman is able to discuss intelli- 
gently such topics as mill construction, wood preserva- 
tives, fire retardants and the physical properties of 
various woods. : 

Lumbermen are just beginning to understand and ap- 
preciate in a broad way the value of advertising. Dealers 
who are located in large cities cannot very well seek the 
attention of the public by window displays on the prin- 
cipal retail streets, but they can have their show windows 
in the form of public exhibits. Such an exhibit is main- 
tained by the Detroit Lumber Board of Trade on the 
fourth floor of the Penobscot Building, and it is well 
worth your while to see it. The exhibit is open every 
day during ordinary business hours. 


Loyalty in the Evolution of Selling 


The first principal address was made by Edward Hines, 
the chairman. His subject was ‘‘ The Evolution of Lum- 
ber Salesmanship.’’ 

Mr. Hines declared an unwavering belief in loyalty 
as a factor in the evolution of selling and in the estab- 
lishment of departments of salesmanship in the colleges 
and universities of the country as the great future in 
business education. He said that the business world is 
just beginning to realize the importance of proper sales- 
manship in its various bearings, and he discussed sales- 
manship in the broad sense, pointing out how Germany 
and Japan, for example, have made it a national study 
for the advancement of national prosperity. He spoke 
of Japanese loyalty to racial interests and ideals and 
said that German loyalty is even a better example of 
this spirit. 

Discussing the German method of making salesmanship 
a profession, and of learning to sell scientifically, he 
said that it was trained study that had made the German 
salesman the wonder of the world, and he continued: 

It is after thirty-five years in business that I have been 
led to believe that experience is the mest costly and often 
the most extravagant of teachers. I do not mean by this 
to discount the value of experience, but I do contend that 
the most intelligent and useful loyalty, the kind most needed 
nowadays and the kind that will be an absolute necessity 
to every modern business henceforth, is that loyalty coupled 
with aptitude that is deliberately and purposefully developed 
through early training and education. 

I would suggest the creation of chairs of salesmanship 
in our leading universities. I would have students study 
salesmanship in post-graduate courses which would include 
a thorough grounding in economics and practical business 
law and which would be made of the highest value by fre- 
quent lectures on selling methods by the most successful 
of the world’s salesmen. Salesmanship, the fundamental 
factor in the new civilization, has lagged behind as far as 
the leading universities are concerned, When salesmanship 
is specifically recognized in our highest seats of learning 
there will be established a community of the highest mutual 
interests, with well defined principles and code of loyalty 
which will be generally recognized and adhered to as a 
specific aid for business betterment. 


The University Man as a Salesman 
The university man trained to aptitude and taught how 
to study is better fitted to acquire in a few years more 








profitable and useful business experience than the average 
salesman of the same age, potentially as well equipped 
mentally but untrained, would be likely to acquire in a life- 
time of hard knocks, mistakes, fallures and successes. 


This development of college trained salesmen, Mr. 
Hines declared, would be the greatest step toward the 
evolution of proper salesmanship in America. Proper 
training would be essential, he declared, continuing: 


The biography of the selfmade business man of the future 
will not read that he started as an office boy at the age of 
10, and then with only the most elementary schooling 
became a captain of industry. Instead it will be more 
likely read that he worked his way through high school by 
working after school and Saturday afternoons and then 
worked his way through college. I know that I am not 
alone among those who have succeeded in business without 
college education. Some of the much criticised features of 
college life are the stuff out of which enduring loyalty is 
made. 

In future works of importance it is improbable that large 
customers will permit the buying of materials without sci- 
entific tests. The salesman who is not informed on the 
qualities and uses of his goods from a scientific standpoint 
will find it next to impossibie to get a hearing. 

Modern scientific buyers will be looking for salesmen who 
are clear-eyed university men who can give clean-cut, accu- 
rate answers to their questions and perhaps help them by 
suggestions born of knowledge even more scientific and 
thorough than their own, 

Robert H. Brooks, of Little Rock, Ark., manager of 
the Arkansas Pine Bureau, created a profound impression 
with his talk on ‘‘Stock List Offers vs. Real Salesman- 
ship.’’ Mr. Brooks is a snappy, brisk speaker with the 
gift of humor and the knack of making striking con- 
trasts, so that his speech received close attention. At 
one point in his speech he said: ‘‘It makes little dif- 
ference whether the sale includes mill timbers for factory 
construction, car material, or interior trim. The sales- 
man should be able to tell his man every possible detail 
about the physical makeup, proper handling, exact qual- 
ity, and expected service involved in his product.’’ 

In support of this statement Mr. Brooks read a para- 
graph from a western lumber firm to whom he had sub- 
mitted an advance copy of his Detroit speech for criti- 
cism. This paragraph read: 


As a further illustration of the point made in the sec- 
ond paragraph, page 2: Only last week one of our sales- 
men succeeded in closing a deal for 700,000 feet at an 
average of $2 a thousand more than his competitor by 
being able to refute a false statement made by the com- 
petitor as to the tensile strength etc. which our salesman 
was able to quote from Government figures without even 
having to look them up. This impressed the customer 
with the salesman’s knowledge of what he was selling 
and resulted in his securing the order. If the average 
lumber salesman took the trouble to educate himself 
about these finer points as to the product he is handling 
the matter of price in many instances would be a sec- 
ondary consideration and in some instances would never 
be questioned, whereas now it seems to be the only item 
that is ever discussed between a customer and a sales- 
man. 

Just before the opening of the lumber salesmen’s con- 
vention Harry T. Kendall, sales manager of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., received word that 
his father was dying. Under a great strain he left the 
convention, but arranged before he left for E. A. Ster- 
ling, manager of the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to read 
his address. After he reached Chicago he telegraphed 
an addition to his speech, which read as follows: 

. 

The great thing that the World’s Salesmanship Con- 
gress will do for sales executives and salesmen will be 
to give them’ a broader vision, an insight into the great 
economic structure of this country and its necessities. 
Most of us travel in circles so small that our own prob- 
lems become monumental and frequently insurmount- 
able. If we stand back and look around the vast horizon 
of business and see the big things to be done we, in 
going forward to tackle the larger problems, find that we 
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have almost unconsciously stepped over our own smaitler 
difficulties and they lay behind us solved. 

M. B. Nelson, sales manager of the Long-Bell Lun), 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., unavoidably was abse: 

Alexander Hamilton, president of the National sso. 
ciation of Traveling Lumber, Sash & Door Sales:en, 
who talked on ‘‘ Vision in Salesmanship,’’ spoke without 
notes or a printed manuscript. He riveted immediate 
attention by declaring that he thought that ‘‘ efficiency js 
a damnable word.’’? He said the term and the general 
practice of the word meant an absolute disregard for the 
‘‘other fellow.’’ 

‘‘Inspiration coupled with a reasonable efficiency js 
a laudable effort on any salesman’s part,’’ said Mr. 
Hamilton, continuing: 


er 


One of the troubles of our modern life is to pursue the 
obvious. It is one of the defects of our social as well as 
commercial life. We see the tango dances and the merry 
widow hats, and even the little western hotel has to have 
a Pompeian room just to copy the great Waldorf-Astoria 
of New York. They skimp the service they ought to 
give us traveling men just to be in style with an expen- 
sive little Pompeian room. 

Another disastrous phase we have to face is getting 
in a rut. It is dangerous to salesmen to get in a rut. 
Once I met a young acquaintance of mine who traveled 
out of Indianapolis. He told me how discouraged he was 
becoming because his weekly trips were becoming monot- 
onous. He said he always knew what time he was going 
to get into Smith Junction and just what he would have 
for breakfast at the American House, and so forth. I 
suggested that he stop over an extra night and break up 
the routine of the trip. He did so, and told me later it 
made a big difference. 

If the salesman only has vision, it will actuate against 
custom. Vision implies loyalty, for if one has vision he 
is bound to think of the interests of the firmn. I agree 
with Mr. Hines that loyalty is the greatest factor in the 
lumber industry and its future upbuilding. The older we 
grow I think we realize this. 

Once I knew an executive who never let his employees 
refer to the firm as “the company” but always as ‘‘we" 
or “us,” for he realized that the general term ‘‘company” 
was only a stepping stone to that other expression: 
“Damn the company.”’ 

The salesman should be taught the beauties of the 
romance of his calling—he should see the magnificent 
tree and see the poetry in the prosaic little lath that is 
a by-product of the same—he should have his heart and 
soul in his work and believe in what he says. 

Vision carries honesty with it, and honesty is the coming 
thing in the business world. It is not the fashion now for 
the merchant to slip something over on the ‘‘other fel- 
low.”’ It costs money to secure a customer, and only a 
pin head would lose a customer by sharp business meth; 
ods. Being smart and cheating the other fellow carries 
only reproach now. 

The salesman must be an aggressive force, but he said 
that from all the great truths enunciated at the Congress 
he believed that justice must be behind all sales. ‘‘ Hon- 
est practices and consideration for the other fellow are 
the paramount issues,’’ he said. 

Arthur Koehler, of the Government Forest Products 
Laboratory, delivered a very enlightening address, illus- 
trated by stereopticon views, on ‘‘The Value of Tech- 
nical Knowledge in Selling.’’ He showed by the lantern 
the cross grains of white pine, longleaf pine, hemlock, 
cypress, birch, maple, basswood, red gum, red oak, white 
etc., showing their different natures and tensile strength, 
also their form of growth. His talk on red oak and white 
oak were especially interesting. He said in part: 

And what is the need of a salesman knowing all this? 
Because he should know how the tree grows and how the 
wood decays, and every essential of the various woods. 
He must know human nature first, then his goods, and 
third the man he is selling to—for that is all there is to 
salesmanship. He must know the party of the first 
part and the party of the second part, and the goods he 
sells. 

Iron rusts and stone crumbles, but wood is a material 
that needs great study to show its worth. 

Mr. Koehler then invited all the salesmen to apply 
to the Forest Products Laboratory for assistance at any 
time. 

‘*Constructive Salesmanship’’ was the topic as- 
signed to Robert B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., in his 
address before the Congress, Thursday. The salesman, 
said Mr. Goodman, occupies the most advantageous 
position in the whole field of business enterprise, deal- 
ing as he does with the user, directly or potentially; 
dealing also, most obviously, with the product, and 
representing the producer of this product. It is the 
salesman’s opportunity to learn to know human nature 
in all its infinite variety; it is his opportunity to study 
the technical details of his product both as to its 
manufacture and its use. Mr. Goodman said: 

The keen competition which is the ozone in the air the 
salesman breathes makes this constructive knowledge a 
necessity. The more truly he senses human needs, the more 
thoroughly he understands the process of production, the 
better he knows his product, and the more alert he is to the 
shifting sands of circumstances the greater his selling 2d- 
vantage. J am thinking of lumber. You may be thinking 
of automobiles and you may be thinking of a stock of mer- 
chandise. It is all the same. The constructive mind that 
has mastered these things is the true business builder. !le 
is the man the business is looking for. Not in lumber only, 
but in every industry, you find the constructive salesman 
of yesterday is the business manager of today. You tind 
in steel, in automobiles, in textiles, in lumber, in insurance, 
that these industries are what they are today because the 
managers of today were the salesmen of yesterday. 


Mr. Goodman referred to salesmanship as a high art, 
and told of what importance the salesman really is to 
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the industry he represents. Speaking of the lumber 
saicsman, he said that he was not content with selling 
lumber only. He tells the manufacturer of his product 
how to make lumber, how to cure it, how to grade it, 
au how to manufacture it to meet the demands of the 
consumer, and he even is telling the ‘‘boss’’ how to 
advertise. Thus, Mr. Goodman said, the salesman is 
maxing himself an invaluable asset to the industry as 
a whole. Mr. Goodman then went back to the early 
days of lumbering, when the industry was governed by 
captains of industry—big men doing big things in a 
big way, schooled to overcome the forces of nature; 
practical mechanics, handlers of men, experts in ef- 
ficiency and industrial engineers—but very few of 
whom were salesman. Then he traced the evolution of 
the business, and how, through the introduction of 
practical salesmanship, it grew in importance and how 
with its growth salesmanship was elevated to a plane 
of acknowledged science. 

Concluding, Mr. Goodman said: 

My own manufacturing association turned over its last 
quarterly meeting to its salesmen, with the result that the 
meeting was of most unusual interest and practical value. 
Another manufacturing association has instituted a school 
of salesmanship, concerning which we all hope to hear a 
great deal, and so in the lumber industry, and I believe also 
in all industries, salesmanship is coming into its own. 

This story of salesman’s influence on the product he sells 
is a long one, and this is but a synopsis of it. You men of 
the road and you men behind the counter, all across the 
wide sweep of cur land, are putting your stamp on the 


product that you sell, You are surely shaping our material - 


progress, and from your ranks are coming the leaders of our 
industrial future. I give you Godspeed. 

Frank N. Snell, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La., spoke on ‘‘Salesmen’s Hotels, 
Expenses and Wages,’’ saying in part: 

It seems to me too many salesmen seem to think they 
must arrange their route so that they will reach some good- 
sized city every night, thereby often neglecting good oppor- 
tunities to obtain business in some of the small places, some- 
times referred to as “tank towns.’ Again, many think they 
must stop at the best hotel in a city and have a choice 
corner room, no matter how much it costs their employers, 
seeming to think such a course is necessary to maintain 
their standing, prestige or dignity, when as a matter of fact 
net one in a hundred of those they call on care two whoops 
which hotel they patronize or what kind of a room they 
have and, in a large majority of cases they can find good, 
comfortable accommodations for much less cost to their 
house, 

Hotel prices certainly have advanced materially in recent 
years, most of them now being operated on the European 
plan, which always means a higher cost to the traveling 
public, and the salesman cannot avoid the greater expense if 
he would; furthermore, I believe a_ traveling salesman 
should patronize hotels where he can get comfortable quaters 
and good things to eat because if he is to make a real 
salesman of himself and become a valuable man to his em- 
ployers he must be well housed and fed, but he always 
should bear in mind that his firm pays his expenses and 
will judge his real worth, at least to some extent, by his 
expense account, which is materially affected by his hotel 
bills. 

A salesman should always be at his best, mentally and 
physically, if he is striving for and expects good results. 
Furthermore, he will really find that the most successful 
salesmen spend an hour or so about every night writing 
to the general office, giving a report on matters of general 
interest that may have occurred; writing to customers they 
expect to visit, calling attention to some items of stock 
they know each particular customer uses; sending in what 
orders they received, accompanying them with full and com- 
plete information regarding any that may be a little out 
of the ordinary and that therefore require some special at- 
tention at the general office. He will also find that these 
successful men don’t plan to get to the big places every 
night and when they are there they don’t go to the swell- 
¢st hotel in town, but to some comfortable place where they 
‘an liave every needed convenience at much less expense, 
hor do these successful men always try to get back to 
their headquarters Friday night each week, even if there 
is to be a good ball game Saturday. 

A much mooted question among salesmen is how much 
should be spent on customers by way of entertainment, cigars 
etc., with the idea of influencing them to give you more 
of their business. Personally, I do not believe the average 
lumberman you call on in your ordinary every day work, 
expects or wants you to do very much along this line; in 
fact, there has been a marked change in this respect dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years, and I believe you will meet 
with better success in the long run if you sell your goods 
on their merits, backed up with character and reputation of 
the firm you represent and your own personality. 

The question of Salesmen’s Wages is a big and a broad 
one because there are so many elements entering into a 
determination as to the real worth of a salesman to his 
firm. Some salesmen bave the ability to get a big volume 
of orders, but sometimes only at the lowest market prices, 
or the lowest they are authorized to make, while others, not 
So strong on volume, always get the top notch prices; 
then there are others commonly classified as “order takers” 
whe just drift along seemingly without much ambition to 
become a real live one. 

Undoubtedly the best salesman is the one who is thor- 
oughly conversant with the good and bad qualities of the 
particular kind of lumber he is seliing so he convincingly 
can recommend it for such purposes as it is best adapted, 
thereby obtaining and holding the full confidence of those 
he sells to and avoiding pitfalls too many encounter by 
recoinmending their material as good for all purposes; the 
one who not only has a complete knowledge of the product 
he is selling but who by constant, intelligent study, re- 
Search and observation also acquires at least a fairly good 
knowledge of the competing woods, and likewise secures 
every bit of information and data he can about the numerous 
Sulstitutes for wood so he can point out their weak points; 
the one who thoroughly believes in what he is selling and 
the firm he represents, and therefore is completely and con- 
Stautly filled with the spirit of loyalty to his employers and 
always is doing his very best to guard and promote their 
interests in every legitimate way; the one who always is 
optimistic and can meet the world with a smile instead of 
& T’own even when business is dull and orders are scarce, 
reombering the chronic pessimist never yet accomplished 
any of the big things in the world either in commercial or 
public life; the one who never deems it necessary to “knock” 
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a competitor but attains one of his chief pleasures in prais- 
ing the good qualities of the material he is selling; one 
who is strictly honest, aggressive, of strong and pleasing 
personality, full of intelligent hard work, in short, a hustler, 
and who has the necessary nerve to decline an order if price 
is unsatisfactory or there is anything called for that can not 
be furnished by his firm; the one who is conservative in his 
expense account without being stingy, and who always is 
alert to grasp every opportunity presented whereby he can 
bring about better conditions for the trade, for his firm and 
for himself; one who also has the stamina when investigat- 
ing or adjusting a complaint to tell the customer he is 
wrong, when such is the fact—in other words to stand for a 
square deal for both the customer and the mill and to see 
that both get it. 

You may say I am describing a rare “bird,” but there are 
salesmen who possess most of the qualifications mentioned, 
but I must say in passing you will very rarely find such 
a one looking for a ‘“‘job’’ so long as his employer recognizes 
his worth and treats him fairly. 

Some of the brightest minds connected with the selling 
end of the business have agreed that to be fair and equit- 
able to the salesmen some kind of plan must be worked 
out—call it “bonus,” “profit sharing’ or what you will 
that will more equitably recompense the salesmen in accord 
with their actual worth. What I have said applies with 
equal force to the sash and door salesman as well as to the 
lumber salesman, and every one is entitled to fair and just 
consideration when fixing his compensation. If a man in 
any position is fairly and justly worth more to his firm than 
he is paid he ought to receive it, and if he is simply an 
“order taker’? he sooner or later will eliminate himself from 
the payroll of any first class concern. 

It has been well said that ‘men are valuable just in pro 


portion as they are willing and able to work harmoniously 
with others for a common good.” And another thought: 
Aiways remember that the things that make our business is 
our reputation among those who can buy our goods. Re 
member that the result in every industry is a survival of the 
fittest—that is, the most reliable, the most aggressive, the 
most efficient. 

Chairman Hines then called upon several old timers 
to make short addresses. The first was Charles W. Res 
trick, a well known retailer of Detroit. Mr. Restrick 
also paid a great tribute to loyalty in a salesman. He 
said that lack of courtesy and attention on the part of 
an employee in a retail business was a great detriment. 

W. E. Ford said he did not believe that the firm should 
keep secret from the salesman the cost of lumber but 
should codperate with him. He said such a practice was 
an old erroneous idea, and that the more the salesman 
and the employer could get together the more successful 
the business would be. ‘‘It is very important that you 
know what you are selling,’’ said Mr. Ford. ‘‘ You 
should know the nature, grade and last but not least, 
the price.’’ 

A. Morris Hayward, who has had 40 years in the sell- 
ing game and is now in the commission business, told 
many humorous stories of the old days. He said the day 
had gone when a salesman had to spend $15 the night 
before entertaining a customer on whom he made a 
profit of $10 the next day. He said the saloon route 
was the greatest detriment to the salesman. ‘‘ You have 
got to draw a mental photograph of your goods, and 
sell on that basis alone,’’ he said. 

In the afternoon, George E. Watson, secretary of the 
Southern Cypress Association, held the audience at the 
sales managers’ session spellbound with his story of how 
the lumber manufacturers were overcoming great obsta- 
cles in trademarking their goods, and standardizing them 
the same as socks and automobiles. 

In the evening the Michigan Sash, Door & Lumber 
Salesmen’s Association entertained the visiting dele- 
gates with a banquet in the Hotel Statler. The affair 
turned into a testimonial occasion for Charles J. Ashton, 
secretary of the Michigan organization, who was the 
sole moving spirit in interesting the lumber interests in 
the World’s Salesmanship Congress. 

William E. Brownlee was a guest of honor. Jeff Webb 
was toastmaster and several speakers made interesting 
remarks, including Mr. Ashton, who was very modest; 
Henry Jessup; Robert H. Brooks; Edgar A. Guest, who 
wrote the song ‘‘It Can Be Done’’ for the congress 
and who is a comic writer on the Detroit Free Press; 
and R. B. Goodman. 

Mr. Ashton said he hoped the congress of salesman- 
ship would become a permanent thing, and that the 
lumber salesmen would enter a new era of prosperity as 
a result. 

The next convention probably will be held in Phila 
delphia. It is planned to raise $100,000 to make the 
congress a permanent institution. 

The delegates, including all the lumber salesmen, were 
entertained with a splendid moonlight steamer ride on 
Lake St. Clair, Wednesday evening, following the ban- 
quet. 
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The July number of the Codperator, the monthly bulle- 
tin of the National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
just issued, presents the program for the seventh annual 
convention of that organization, to be held at the Hotel 
La Salle, August 8 to 10. The text of the program is 
as follows: 

Monday, August 7 

2:00 p. m. Opening of secretary’s headquarters, conven- 
tion floor, Hotel LaSalle. Books open for registration. 

Annual mecting of officers and advisory board, 


Tuesday, August 8 

9:00 a.m. Registration of those in attendance. 

10:00a.m. Call to order by President J. Milton Bailey, 
Penland, N. C. 

Invocation. 

Addresses of Welcome: Mayor William Hale Thompson, 
Chicago; John W. O'Leary, President, Chicago Association of 
Commerce, 

Response: C, C. Jackson, Graysonia, Ark. 

Brief annual reports of president and secretary. 

Appointment of auditing, constitution and by-l 
tion, nominating and “Question Box’ committees. 

Address—“The Nation’s Business’; Harry A. Wheeler, 
vice president, Union Trust Company, Chicago. 

Address—"The Velvet Touch” ; Anderson Pace, Advertising 
Counsel Illinois Railways, Chicago. 

12:00 noon. Convention photograph in Red Room, 

12:15p.m. Visit to Stock Yards, where luncheon will be 
served by the packing concerns for members and guests, in- 
cluding ladies. 

8:00 p. m. Boat ride on the Theodore Roosevelt (ladies 
and gentlemen), music and dancing. 


Wednesday, ,August 9 


aws, resolu- 





9:50 a.m. Address—‘A New Business World’; John D. 


Shoop, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 
Address—‘‘Retail Advertising” ; J. R. Parsons, Manager of 
Advertising, Retail Store of Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago. 
Address—“Turning a Dollar’; G. A. Nichols, Advertising 
Department, Butler Bros., Chicago. 
Annual experience meeting : 
1. Active members’ session. 
following subjects : 
The Commissary as a Permanent Institution. 
Developing the Community. 
Ways and Schemes to Secure the Farmers’ Coiperation 
and Trade. 
Increasing the Efficiency of Clerks, 
Methods of Fair Treatment. 
Gaining Their Confidence, 
Inspiring Them with Enthusiasm. 
Ways and Schemes of Increasing Business in Commissary. 
Cost and Profits. 
Credits and Collections. 
Mail Order and Chain Store Competition. 
Losses and Leaks. 
The Meat Market and Refrigerating Systems. 
Store Arrangement. 
Wagon Deliveries and Soliciting Trade. 
The Holiday Trade. 
Inventory Methods. 
Advertising (Newspapers, Letters, Circulars ete.) 
The 5-, 10- and 25-cent Department. 


General discussion of the 


PREPARE FOR ANNUAL | 


Advantage of Using Cash Registers, Coupon Books, Metal 
Checks, Scrip ete. 
2. Associate members’ session. (For a more sympathetic 
and mutually heipful relationship between buyer and seller.) 
Afternoon—Open for continuation of ‘Annual Experience” 
session if not finished in morning or beginning of ‘Question 
Box” session if desired. 
7:30 p.m. Automobile ride to Bismarck Garden, followed 
by dinner with cabaret, music, singing and exhibition dancing, 


Thursday, August 10 


9:50 a.m. Motion picture industrialogue—‘The Evolution 
of Cotton’; Charles D. Heller, Advertising Manager of Mar- 
shall Field & Co. (Wholesale), Chicago, Il 

Opening of question box and discussion of contents (in 
charge of special committee). 

New business. 

Election of officers. 

Selection of place for 1917 convention. 

1:00 p.m. Adjournment. 


The entertainment features have been arranged by and 
are in charge of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
which is a guaranty of their high character. The speak- 
ers, who will handle special subjects, are men of national 
reputation and are authorities on the topies they. will 
present. 

Special rates have been arranged for at the Hotel La 
Salle for all attending the convention, and the eall for 
the meeting emphasized a special invitation to the ladies 
and to all interested in the purposes of the association, 
whether they are members or not. 

The importance of the subjects to be considered and 
the wealth of entertainment offered justify the expecta- 
tion of the association officers that the coming convention 
will be the largest in its history. 





MOVES TO HANDSOME OFFICES 


RHINELANDER, WiIs., July 10.—The J. H. O’Melia Lum- 
ber Company has just finished moving its records and 
office files into a suite of modern offices in the recently 
completed Hilgermann Building. The company is very 
well pleased with the change and it is believed that the 
offices are not excelled in arrangement, fixtures and loca- 
tion by those of any lumber company in the State. Mr. 
O’Melia reports that the company has enjoyed a very 
good business all of this season and that at present 
‘time it is unusually good. All companies of distinction 
specialize in some feature of manufacture and the 
O’Melia company has selected the manufacture of lath 
for its specialty and by long and eareful service has 
earned the splendid reputation that it deserves. The 
company has 50,000,000 lath in stock. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections aa Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Matual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Write for Details. 














WE WANT 


WOOD ASHES 


IN CAR LOTS. 








Van Schaack Bros. Chemical Works 


443 West Huron Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents @ Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 


= dispatch from seabcard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











Ws. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
GOertified Public Accoutanis 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1834 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 











This book provides in a convenient 
Lumber Shed form a compendium of plans and 
information on the building of lum- 


Construction ber sheds and other buildings used 


” by the retail lumber yard. 
ny oy Lumbermen— “rhe book is 8x11 inches in size, 


6 pages, is printed on a high grade 


1 
sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian linen. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











MANY ASSOCIATIONS ELECT OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 





Pennsylvania Membership Increased — Traffic Association Gains Members — Idai:o 
Foresters Meet—Furniture Makers Form Association 





PENNSYLVANIANS HOLD MIDSUMMER 
MEETING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA., July 13.—With 100 members pres- 
ent and probably fifty ladies accompanying them, the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association held its mid- 
summer meeting in this city yesterday afternoon. The 
principal business before it was the appointing of com- 
mittee, consisting of President W. S. Goff, of Wilkes- 
Barre; G. Frank Williamson, of Media, and George 
Baum, of Philadelphia, to confer with the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association in efforts to secure codperation in 
the matter of grading shipments of pine and handling 
them under the rules and grades established by the North 
Carolina association, to avoid the disputes, sometimes 
followed by litigation, that now arise. It is to stop these 
disputes and this litigation that a standard rule recog- 
nized by both organizations is sought, so that a report 
of one association will meet all requirements of the other. 

New members were elected yesterday as follows: 
Hoffman & Baldwin, West 

Chester. 
Pennsylvania Planing Mill 

Rock. Co., Reading. 
H. K. Hershey, Leaman Place. Trumbower Co., Nazareth. 
Musselman Bros., New Hol- sg joerg Mill Co., 


ster. 
Brachbill & Rutt, Paradise. 
Chas. Z. Weiss, Avon. 


Rufus C. Hoopes, Lansdowne. 
“ 


F, L. Musselman, Strasburg. 
Glen Manufacturing Co., Glen 


land. 
Ww. H. Huth, Lititz. 


E, C. Snyder, Harrisburg. 


The committee on enlargement of organization reported 
arranging for numerous meetings in all counties of the 
State. 

Last evening was spent by the lumbermen in automo- 
bile rides and other social festivities. Today the mem- 
bers of the association, their ladies and friends were 
guests of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company 
and State Senator Charles W. Sones on an excursion over 
the Susquehanna & New York Railroad. Leaving Will- 
iamsport at 7:20 a. m. their first stop was at Laquin, 
where one of the big sawmills of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania company is located. Here, too, are one of the 
largest stave and heading plants in the country and the 
large lumber mill of the Barclay Company. After spend- 
ing two hours or more at Laquin the party proceeded to 
Masten, where Senator Sones has two sawmilis in oper- 
ation, one cutting hemlock and the other hardwoods. In 
connection with the latter mill a clothespin factory is 
operated. 

Luncheon was served in the woods. The party returned 
to Williamsport at 6 p. m. 





NORTH IDAHO FORESTERS MEET 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 9.—The North Idaho Forestry 
Association met at Spokane yesterday at their midsum- 
mer meeting. Al! four fire fighting organizations oper- 
ating in the Idaho Panhandle, including the Coeur 
d’Alene, Potlatch, Pend Oreille and Clearwater, were rep- 
resented. 

On account of the heavy snow of last winter and the 
unusual rainfall this spring and summer lumbermen are 
expecting a favorable year. It is expected that the con- 
tributors will be called upon for as heavy fire patrols as 
last summer. The funds of the association are in excel- 
lent condition to meet any emergencies that may arise in 
the next 60 days, which is the danger period of the 
summer. 

The work of clearing out trails and preparing lookout 
points and stations together with the building and re- 
pairing of telephone lines is well under way. 

The meeting, although representative, was lightly 
attended. 





CLOSER TRADE RELATIONS ASSURED 


Mempuis, TENN., July 11.—Closer trade relations and 
identification of Arkansas lumbermen on a more im- 
portant scale with the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation are regarded as practically certain as a result 
of the return by prominent Helena lumbermen of the 
visit recently made to them by members of the asso- 
ciation. The number of lumbermen from the Racken- 
sack State was not particularly large but they were 
met by committees from the association last Friday 
and were royally entertained during the day. 

A conference was held at the headquarters of the 
association during the forenoon at which matters of 
mutual interest were discussed, including the best 
method of handling the hearing before the Arkansas 
Railroad Commission July 19 involving a proposed in- 
crease of %4 cent on log rates between stations in that 
State. While some of the visitors at first expressed 
themselves as opposed to the plan outlined by the 
board of managers of the association, they all ended 
by approving this plan and by agreeing to codperate 
with the association in its efforts to combat the higher 
rates. 

Following the conference, the visitors were driven to 
the Memphis Country Club where a delightful luncheon 
was served. John W. McClure, president of the asso- 
ciation, acted as toastmaster. W. H. Russe, of Russe 
& Burgess (Inc.), delivered the address of weltome 
which was responded to by E. M. Allen, president of 
the Helena Business Men’s League. Informal talks 
were made by J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of 
the association, James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & 
Co. (Ine.), Col. S. B. Anderson, of the Anderson-Tully 
Company, and H. B. Weiss and J. M. Pritchard, presi- 


dent and secretary, respectively, of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. In the course of their 
remarks the Memphis lumbermen impressed upon their 
guests the desirability of closer relations between ‘he 
lumbermen of the two cities and also sought to show 
how the lumbermen of both cities would be mutunily 
benefited by identification of the Helena lumbermen 
with the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 
Before leaving for home, representatives of three 
prominent Helena firms signed applications for member- 
ship in the association while others said that they 
would take the subject under consideration and an- 
nounee their decision later. Officials of the associa- 
tion are encouraged by the attitude of the Helena 
lumbermen and believe there will soon be enough Ar- 
kansas lumbermen in the association to justify the lat- 
ter in establishing the proposed branch at Little Rock, 





HOLDS ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The board of governors of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association held its annual business meeting 
at the Auditorium hotel in Chicago on July 11. This 
meeting was entirely for the transaction of routine busi- 
ness and for the election of officers for the year. The 
officers elected are: 

President—R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La. 

First vice president—-Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo. 

Second vice president—R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis. 

Third vice president—J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, Wash. 

Treasurer—John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Secretary—R. S. Kellogg, Chicago, I]. 

Bruce B. Burns, of Huntington, W. Va., president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, was named as a director to succeed R. M. Carrier, 
of Sardis, Miss. 

Following the meeting of the directors of the National 
association the directors of the Forest Products Exposi- 
tion met and discussed plans for the coming year. Noth- 
ing definite regarding activities in the immediate future 
was decided upon, although some tentative plans for se- 
curing more money were discussed. The officers. are the 
same as those elected for the National association. 

After the meeting of the directors of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Exposition the advisory committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange met 
and went over reports of the business since the last meet- 
ing. Matters of business routine only were discussed. 
R. 8S. Kellogg was reélected secretary. 





HARDWOOD LUMBER MANUFACTURERS MEET 


Houston, TEx., July 12.—The second meeting of the 
hardwood lumber manufacturers of ‘l'exas was held at the 
offices of the Phillip A. Ryan Lumber Company at Luf- 
kin last Saturday and proved an interesting gathering. 
Various questions affecting the industry were discussed 
in an informal manner by those present. The purpose of 
the meeting was to promote a better acquaintance among 
the manufacturers of hardwood lumber and to promote 
an advertising campaign for a larger home market. The 
first meeting since the organization of the Texas Hard- 
wood Bureau at the Lumbermen’s convention was held 
last month in Houston. 

Those present at the Lufkin meeting were R. H. Browne, 
manager of the Liberty Hardwood Lumber Company, Big 
Creek; H. G. Bohlssen, hardwood manufacturer of New 
Caney; George Cleveland, jr., manager hardwood depart- 
ment, South Texas Lumber Company, Onalaska; George 
Cleveland, sr., manager of the hardwood department of 
the Southern Pine Lumber Company, Diboll; John M. 
Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Memphis, Tenn., and Phillip A. Ryan. An- 
other meeting will be held next month. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE IS NAMED 


President John M. Woods, who was elected as the ex- 
ecutive head of the National Lumber Hardwood Associa- 
tion at its recent meeting in Chicago, has announced the 
personnel of the new executive committee of the associa- 
tion as follows: 

John M. Woods, chairman, Boston, Mass. 

E. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Theodore Fathauer, Chicago, Il. 

T. M. Brown, Louisville, Ky. 

Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 

This is the most important committee connected with 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association and Presi- 
dent Woods has evidenced rare judgment in his selection 
of its personnel. 





FURNITURE MARKET ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 10.—Furniture manufac- 
turers and exhibitors representing concerns located both 
in Grand Rapids and various other cities of the country 
have perfected definitely the formal organization of the 
Grand Rapids Market Association, elected officers, aud 
started on the campaign to make Grand Rapids the pre- 
eminent furniture city in the world. 

Charles B. Kelsey, president of the Grand Rapids Ass0- 
ciation of Commerce, was named president of the orga2!- 
zation; Charles R. Sligh, of the Sligh Furniture Com- 
pany, vice president; C. B. Hamilton, of the Brearly- 
Hamilton Company, secretary; M. S. Keeler, of the 
Keeler Brass Works, treasurer. The following were 
elected to the directorate: C. B. Kelsey, C. R. Sligh, Fred 
W. Green, of the Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Company, 
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Tonia, Mich.; L. 8. Eldridge, of Hubbard, Eldridge & 
Miller, Rochester, N. Y.; E. V. Hawkins, of the Conners- 
ville Furniture Company, Connersville, Ind.; Stuart 
Foote, of the Imperial Furniture Company, Grand Rap- 
ids; Martin Dregge, of the Luce Furniture Company, 
Grand Rapids; M. 8. Keeler and Elmer H. Grey, Browns- 
ville, N. Y : 


COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES HOLD MEETING 


The Associated Cooperage Industries of America held 
its first meeting as a body at the Auditorium Hotel in 
Chicago, July 11 and 12. In opening the meeting Pres- 
ident Walker L. Wellford, of Memphis, Tenn., said that 
pringing together all the different branches of the in- 
dustry was the greatest recent movement for the good 
of the individual members. 

The association consists of four groups, the first being 
made up of manufacturers and dealers in tight staves, 
heading and hoops. The second group consists of man- 
ufacturers and dealers in stock staves, heading and 
hoops, including head liners. The third group includes 
manufacturers of cooperage for sale or use. The fourth 
group consists of all industries supplying the cooperage 
manufacturers with material of any sort, machinery 
and allied branches, The first three groups control the 
policy of the association and vote at the meetings. The 
fourth group has no voting power. Each group elects 
two members of the executive committee and a vice 
president. The executive committee in turn elects the 
president, who is not a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

During the first day the purpose of the association 





was discussed, and it was explained how codperation of 
all those engaged in the industry throughout the United 
States could result in great good to each member in 
that it would enable them to take action as a unit in 
presenting their difficulties to such bodies as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

During the day the constitution and by-laws were 
read and discussed and finally adopted, some changes 
being made as a result of the discussion. 


Wednesday Session 


At the Wednesday session Attorney John R. Walker, 
of Washington, D. C., outlined to the association testi- 
mony that will be submitted at the hearing of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

This was the first meeting held by the National 
Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ Association jointly 
with other association, and F. L. Charlotte, of St. 
Louis, annd A. B. Struthers, of Romeo, Mich., were 
elected members of the executive committee to repre- 
sent this association. Fred Grismore, of Memphis, 
Tenn., was elected vice president to represent this 
association. 

President Wellford urged that the members of the 
association should do all in their power to increase 
the membership as they need money to carry on the 
work outlined and necessary for the good of the in- 
dustry. The matter of employing a paid secretary 
was left to the executive committee which will prob- 
ably employ some competent man within a month or 
so. The association now has 120 members enrolled, and 
there were 100 in attendance at the meeting. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Western Organizations Plan for Comprehensive Conferences — Washington Hoo-Hoo 
Make Arrangements for Three Concatenations 





July 25—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Seminole 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Monthly meeting. 


July 26—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

July 27, 28—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Conference with employees, 


July 28—-Northern Hemlock & Hardwoed Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Quarterly 
meeting. : 

August 8, 9—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Bend, 
Ore. Semiannual meeting. 

August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, lll. Annual meeting. 

August 10, 11—Southern Sash, Door & Milwoork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Isle of Palms Hotel, Isle of Palms 
(Charleston, S. C.). Quarterly meeting. 

August 23-25-——-National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Belmont Hotel, New York, N. Y. Midsummer meeting. 

September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 





AGREES TO HOLD JOINT MEETING 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 9.—The Spokane division of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association met here yes- 
terday, on the call of J. P. McGoldrick, chairman of the 
division. It was unanimously agreed to hold a joint ses- 
sion with the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Bend, Ore., August 8 and 9. Spe- 
cial sleeping ears will go from Spokane to carry the 
Western Pine association members to the session, which 
is expected to be largely attended. Representatives of 
the other divisions of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, including eastern Oregon, Idaho and western 
Montana districts, also will be in attendance. . 

The two days’ session will be devoted to .a general 
discussion of uniform manufacture and uniform grades. 
A large delegation of California lumbermen associated 
with the soft woods organization is expected to attend 
the Bend meeting. 

A part of the general program will be the inspection of 
the new plants of the Shevlin & Hixon Lumber Company 
and the Brooks-Seanlon Company, of Bend. Both mills 
have been completed this spring. 

One of the features of more than ordinary interest in 
connection with the meeting of the two associations will 
be a Hoo-Hoo concatenation conducted by Vicegerent 
Snark F. D. Becker. 

Dr. W. N. Lipseomb, who will cover the Inland Em- 
pire in the interest of first aid, visiting every camp and 
mill in the district, gave his first lecture and demonstra- 
tion to local lumbermen at the meeting of manufacturers 
here yesterday. 





MILLMEN TO BANQUET 

Sr. Louris, Mo., July 11—The St. Louis Millmen’s 
Association, in collaborating with the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
thane, is making preparations for a banquet to be given 
at the American Annex Hotel on the evening of July 27. 
The guest of the evening will be Gen. L. C. Boyle, counsel 
for the Southern Pine Association, who also. will be 
the )rincipal speaker. Invitations have already been sent 
out snd a good attendance is confidently expected. 





WEST COAST LUMBERMEN TO CONFER 


ScvrrLE, WasuH., July 8.—July 27-28 is the date set 
or x big convention of lumbermen to be held in Seattle 
under the auspices of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, It is planned to have sawmill men, loggers, 
timber owners, sales managers, shingle mill operators, 
8ash and door manufacturers, foresters and traveling 
salesmen meet together in a series of joint conferences. 
t is hoped to make this one of the largest and most 
Tepresentative lumbermen’s meetings ever held in Seattle, 
under the direction of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, At that time the grading rules committee of 
the association will hold an open session to take up 


the proposed revision of the rules and will listen to all 
objections. The proposed changes will come up for final 
debate and adoption at this meeting. 

The program of the meeting will include manufactur- 
ing and marketing problems and the business sessions 
will be interspersed with amusements and inspection 
trips to near-by manufacturing operations, where those 
in attendance may examine modern machinery in opera- 
tion. Lumbermen from California, British Columbia 
and the Inland Empire are being urged to attend this 
important gathering, as well as the western Washington 
and western Oregon manufacturers. 





TO HOLD QUARTERLY MEETING IN 
MILWAUKEE 

Secretary O. T. Swan of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association announces that 
the quarterly business meeting of the association will 
be held in the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, on July 28. 
The announcement comes unusually close to the time 
of the meeting but it was impossible to set the date 
until this week. Secretary Swan was present at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission hearing in Chicago, 
coming to the city with the delegation authorized by 
the association to give evidence regarding the posi- 
tion of the members in regard to any reclassifications 
of lumber products. 





MILLWORK MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 


ATLANTA, GA., July 11.—Announcement has been made 
by C. B. Harmon, secretary of the Southern Sash, Door 
& Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, that the next 
quarterly meeting of that organization will be held Aug- 
ust 10 and 11, at the Isle of Palms Hotel at the Isle of 
Palms near Charleston, S. C. Mr. Marmon several months 
ago succeeded J. V. Lindsley as secretary of the asso- 
ciation and is actively engaged in the work of promot- 
ing the interests of the organization and its various mem- 
bers. This quarterly meeting will be of more than ordi- 
nary interest, and an effort is being made to secure as 
full an attendance of the membership as possible. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN FIX TENTATIVE 
DATE FOR ANNUAL 


At a conference of members of that association and 
its secretary, J. C. Knox, held in Chicago this week, the 
date for the annual meeting of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association’ was tentatively fixed for 
Wednesday, July 26, to be held in Detroit, Mich. The 
most important matter that will come before the mect- 
ing at the annual session will be the report of a special 
committee appointed following the adjournment of the 
annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation in Chicago in June for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the matter of grades. The committee on market con- 
dition will hold a meeting on Tuesday, July 25, prepara- 
tory to making its report at the annual meeting the fol- 
lowing day. Outside of the reports of these two com- 
mittees and the annual election of officers, the business 
will be of an entirely routine nature. 





HOO-HOO MAKE PLANS FOR THREE MONTHS 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 8.—At a recent dinner and later 
luncheon local Hoo-Hoo met and discussed plans for 
Hoo-Hoo activities during the next three months. Three 
concatenations are to be held in the territory of Vice- 
gerent Snark L. R. Fifer of the western Washington 
division. The first concatenation is to be held at Ray- 
mond, Wash., on July 14; the second will be held at 
Sedro-Woolley on August 18, and the third will be in 
Seattle September 9. 





FINANCIAL 





Financing 
-Lumbermen— 


is a business, requiring 
special knowledége. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 





Correspondence Invited. 





Lyon, Gary & Company 
Timber Securities 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 














( ) 
Fourteen Years Experience 


and Successful Record 


— IN HANDLING — 


Timber Securities Exclusively 





We Invite Consultation. 


F. A. Brewer & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg., 
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Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 36 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Amounts from 


Long or short terms. 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 
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Tennessee, Florida, Virginia, 
Indiana and California heard 
from this week. More to fol- 
low in our next issue. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

It is a pretty hard matter to say just what par- 
ticular portion of your paper we like best, for 
we always find it full of interesting news from 
cover to cover. We have subscribed to your jour- 
nal for a good many years and do not want to be 
without it. 

As a suggestion I might say that inasmuch as 
we are solely hardwood manufacturers we are of 
course largely interested in ‘‘hardwood news,’’ 
but find your news relative to the whole industry 
very beneficial and interesting. 

GEORGE C. BROWN & CO., 
H. B. Weiss. 


WESTVILLE, FLA. 

I like to read the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN; I almost always read everything in it. 
But I can frankly say I am at a loss to say what 
part of it suits me best or any improvement I 
could suggest for any part of the Journal. 

There are two features that I believe most 
helpful not only to me but to all the southern 
sawmill men. That is the editor’s lectures each 
week on handling and caring for lumber and the 
manufacture of same. I also think the corre- 
spondence column is of great help to the saw- 
mill man and lumber dealer. The different ideas 

_ and views brought out on the subject are helpful 
and help to elevate the business. I am glad to 
see the LUMBERMAN each week. 

J. T. PITMAN. 


GRAHAM, VA. 
We are deeply interested and thoroughly enjoy 
every thing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
KEYS PLANING MILL COMPANY. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
The general information contained in your 
journal is of interest to us, and we know of no 
suggestion that we could offer at present to im- 
prove it. 
EVANSVILLE SASH & DOOR COMPANY. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
We find in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
each week a lot of good stuff. 
THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, 
G. O. Thum, Asst. Pur. Agt. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Please enter our subscription for your paper, 
mailing same, together with your bill, to us at 
Quincy, Plumas County, Cal. We are now oper- 
ating our new mill at Spanish Ranch, a few miles 
west of Quincy, and want our people up there to 
be informed on happenings in the lumber world, 
having always recognized your paper as the lead- 
ing one for that purpose, hence our subscription. 

SPANISH PEAK LUMBER COMPANY, 
By O. C. Haslett, Pres. 
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SOUTHERN FORESTERS HOLD SPIRITED MEETING 





Seven Affiliated Organizations Hold Joint Conference — Authorities Discuss Many 
Phases of Timber and Game Conservation 





ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 11—Welcomed to Asheville 
by Governor Locke Craig and Mayor J. E. Rankin, the 
Southern Forestry Association began its sessions here 
this morning with an attendance from nearly every 
eastern State represented in the participating associa- 
tions. These were the American Forestry Association, 
Association of Eastern Foresters, Society of American 
Foresters, North Carolina Forestry, North Carolina Pine 
and Appalachian Park associations. 

Two features marked the convention, the first being 
the unusually large number of women present at the con- 
vention and the second the gradually shaping sentiment 
voiced by Governor Craig to the effect that the forests 
belong to the people in a large sense and that legislation 
should regulate the cutting of timber, the owners to 
be compensated for whatever loss they might sustain. 
Conservation of existing forests, reforestation, and the 
restoration of big game were discussed, and the extension 
ot the Weeks law was heartily favored. 

Conservationists Make Appeals 

Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, president of the Southern 
Forestry Association, called the meeting to order. Bishop 
Junius M. Horner offered the invocation. Dr. Pratt then 
introduced Governor Craig as one who had been actively 
premoting forestry work for many years. The governor, 
who was greeted with applause, referred to the fact that 
he had weleomed those who formed the original park 
association in 1896, saying: 

At that time the great body of the forest was standing, 
only the larger trees being taken, but later when timber be- 
came more scarce and thereby more valuable scarcely any- 
thing was too small to be spared. 

He described tracts that appeared to have been cut 
over with a giant reaper and said that behind was left 
a mass of debris over which fire would leap 150 feet and 
would strike so deep as to destroy even the roots in the 
ground. He contrasted these methods with the methods 
in use today, and said at the same time that he did not 
blame the lumberman, for the lumberman tried to get 
all possible out of the forests as he thought best. The 
governor declared that the mountains and forests were 
given to public use for the purposes of conserving water 
power and furnishing timber, and urged that for this 
reason they be conserved as much as possible, lest the 
waste of our natural resources work a hardship on the 
country later. 

Mayor Rankin, who was presented as mayor of a city 
with a ‘‘17,000-acre watershed,’’ told of the greatness of 
the mountains and their timber and declared that it gave 
him sincere pleasure to be able to welcome the delegates 
to such surroundings. 

John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, scheduled to reply to 
the addresses of welcome, was floodbound in the South, 
and Dr. Pratt responded, telling of the immense amount 
of timber and lumber business done in North Carolina 
and urging the necessity of conserving the foundation 
of this great industry. 

Chief United States Forester Henry S. Graves made 
the interesting statement that the first legislation relat- 
ing to forestry was in the interest of national defense, 
Congress appropriating $200,000 in 1799 to buy Florida 
live oak for ship building. One of the latest acts of Con- 
gress, he pointed out, was to authorize the national for- 
ests to furnish timber needed by the navy. ‘‘It is re- 
grettable that these forest reserves for naval use were 
not located in the yellow pine region,’’ Mr. Graves de- 
clared. ‘‘The South is particularly interested in forestry 
since its great resources are of the best quality, con- 
veniently located, and the annual output of pine is about 
325,000,000,000 feet, furnished by 20,000 sawmills. ’’ 

He laid emphasis on the naval stores and hardwood 
resources of the South, declaring that the Appalachian 
region is the best from every point of view today, and 
said that, properly handled, that region could supply the 
hardwood wants of the country. He told of the codper- 
ation of the Government in the prevention of forest 
fires, investigation of values and the purchase of lands, 
and said that coddinate common administration had been 
found the only successful method of protection from fire. 


Preserving Big Game 


Edmund Seymour, president of the American Bison 
Society, discussed the reéstablishment and protection of 
big game in the southern Appalachian region, declaring 
that the mountain lands are especially adaptable for the 
handling of the American buffalo. 

Secretary George S. Powell, of the Appalachian Park 
Association, discussed the immense numbers of deer and 
other game at present running wild on Government prop- 
erty, and said that the association had been promised 
twenty-five elk and eight buffalo as the nucleus of 
future herds to roam the mountains. 


Pioneer Conservation 


Verne S. Rhodes, forest supervisor, Pisgah national 
forests, said that the Vanderbilt estate had been among 
the pioneers in the reforestation of land and the scientific 
handling of lumber and timber. He told of the various 
plans worked out by the late George W. Vanderbilt, 
some of whith have become national today. 

President Charles Lathrop Pack, of the American 
Forestry Association, once a resident of Asheville, made 
a short talk on former conditions here, when his father 
bought the whole of Ashton Park, and the population 
of the city was but 1,500. Mr.- Pack declared that the 
American Forestry Association has members in every 


State and has recently taken in 2,500 new members. 





‘*No part of the country needs scientific forestry more 
than the Southeast, and nowhere will the returns je 
more liberal,’’ the speaker declared. Many urgent «ues. 
tions are coming up, he said. In parts of New Jersey 
the blight has killed all of the chestnut trees. The white 
pine blister rvst is spreading over New England, snd 
southern organizations should be perfected to combat 
these dangers. ‘‘The forests are increasing in potential 
importance because of the European war,’’ he declared 
‘‘as historic forests in Europe have been destroyed be. 
cause of the exigencies of the war.’’ : 

R. S. Maddox, forester of the Tennessee Geological 
Survey, discussed the ‘‘ Erosion Problem in the South 
and Its Relation to Forestry’’ in an able manner. F. W, 
Besley, State forester of Maryland, spoke along the same 
lines. 

Harry E. Hardtner, president of the Urania Lumber 
Company, Urania, La., discussed ‘‘A Practical Example 
of Forest Management in Southern Yellow Pine.’’ He 
said that at the present rate of reckless cutting the for- 
ests of Louisiana will be exhausted in eighteen years, and 
as 50 percent of the land is useless for stock or agricul. 
ture this land ought to be devoted to timber. 


Committees Appointed 


The following committees were named by President 
Pratt: 

Resolutions—R. C. Jones, Virginia, chairman; J. Ww, 
Toumey, Yale; Thomas <A. Cox, North Carolina; H. S, 
Graves, Washington; Dr. L. S. Palmer, Washington; Miss 
Julia A. Norne, North Carolina; J. E. Barton, Kentucky: 
Ifenry G,. Hardtner, Louisiana; John L. Kaul, Alabama: 
B. A. Johnson, Illinois; L. J. Young, Michigan; R. S. Mad 
dox, Tennessee ; Gallatin Roberts, North Carolina; Mrs. R. 8, 
ILosmer, New York, 

Publicity—-Neptune Buckner, North Carolina; Dr. Hugh 
I. Baker, New York; Verne Rhodes, North Carolina; N. D. 
Clark, Massachusetts. 

Registration—E. H. Frothingham, Washington; Mrs. J. §. 
Holmes, North Carolina; L. L. Bishop, North Carolina. 

Permanent organization—J. G. Lee, Louisiana, chairman; 
F. W. Besley, Maryland; J. G. Peters, Washington; Edwin 
P. Cox, Virginia; Edmond Seymour, New York: Clarence 
Owens, Washington; J. E. Ingraham, Florida; J. A, 
Viquesney, West Virginia: W. L. Tyler, Virginia; G. R. 
Loyall, Tennessee; Mrs. W. P. Wharton, Massachusetts: 
Mrs. W. L. Lindsey, North Carolina. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 12.—Today’s meeting of the 
Southern Forestry Association was confined to a trip 
over the great Biltmore Estate, where the processes of 
reforestation inaugurated by the late George W. Van- 
derbilt and successfully carried out under the direction 
of Gifford Pinchot and Dr. C. A. Schenck were explained 
in a complete history of the work furnished by Verne 
Rhodes, forest supervisor of the United States Forest 
Service in Pisgah national forest. Mr. Rhodes pointed 
out the number of trees used in the reforestation proc- 
esses, the cost thereof and the kinds of soil in which the 
work had proved most successful. He indicated both 
failures and successes, and showed where in the light 
of experience better or worse results might have been 
attained. The reforestation tracts include those planted 


‘exclusively in hard or soft woods, or both in combination. 


Soil treatment and the results in each case were indicated. 

The delegates stopped at the Biltmore dairy, where 
an excellent luncheon was provided by Dr. and Mrs. 
S. A. Wheeler. 

Tonight the delegates were guests at a banquet served 
on the terraces of Battery Park Hotel, headquarters for 
the convention, and later attended the anniversary ball 
at the hotel. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S PROCEEDINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 13.—What is considered the 
best convention of the Southern Forestry Association ever 
held is still in progress at the Battery Park Hotel. The 
addresses so far have been on subjects of inestimable 
value to all persons interested in forestry and the con- 
servation of the great timber resources of the United 
States. Men of note from all over the country have ad- 
dressed the meeting or are on the program for the re- 
mainder of the convention, which is to continue up to and 
including Saturday, and all are delighted at the results 
obtained. It is the first convention ever held in this city 
at which the delegates have been present for every session, 
the topics discussed being of more interest than even the 
scenery in this section. : 

Forest fire prevention was the topic discussed this 
morning. Prof. H. H. Chapman, of the Yale Forest 
School, delivered a most interesting talk on ‘‘Organiza- 
tion of State Protective Systems.’’ F. W. Besley, state 
forester of Maryland, spoke on ‘‘What the States Can 
Do in Forest Fire Protectiqn.’’ ‘‘ Publicity and Educa- 
tion in Forest Production in the South’’ was the subject 
of an address by J. E. Barton, State forester of Ken- 
tucky. William L. Hall, district forester in charge of 
the eastern national forests, discussed ‘Protection of 
Federal Forest Lands in the South.’? Hon. J. A. Viques- 
ney, forest, game and fish warden of West Virginia, spoke 
on ‘‘What West Virginia is Doing in Forest Fire !r0- 
tection. ’’ 

Southern forestry practice will be discussed this after 
noon and tonight. Every association affiliated with the 
Southern Forestry Association will hold an executive ses 
sion, completing for each the business arrangements for 
the year. 
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SPORTS AND SOCIAL EVENTS ON OUTING PROGRAMS 





Recreations of Various Sorts Enter Into Plans of Several Organizations — Golf Lures 
Southerners Out on the Green 





TO HOLD PICNIC 


Granp Raps, Micu., July 10.—The second annual 
picnic of the Builders & Traders’ Exchange will be held 
Saturday, July 29, at Crooked Lake, and an interesting 
program of sports is being planned by the committee on 
arrangements. The Grand Rapids Engineers’ Society 
and the architects will be the guests. 





GAMES AND SPORTS CONSTITUTE INTERESTING 
PROGRAM 


CoLUMBuS, OHI0, July 11.—Arrangements have been 
made for the twenty-third annual pienic of the Columbus 
Builders & Traders’ Exchange at Bismark Park, July 
27, All kinds of games and sports will be on the pro- 
gram, Which is being arranged under the direction of a 
committee headed by Ralph G, Stockman. Members of 
the exchange and their guests will be taken to the outing 
in automobiles. 





NORTHEASTERN WISCONSIN MATERIAL DEAL- 
ERS’ OUTING 


The second annual outing of the Northeastern Wis- 
consin Building Material Dealers will be held at Stur- 
geon Bay, July 15 and 16, and the annual dinner will 
be given at Cabbot’s lodge, 7 o’clock, on the evening 
of July 15, to be followed by a dance. The entire 
day of July 16 will be given over to an automobile 
trip through Door County’s world famous cherry or- 
chards, and around the peninsula, including a trip 
through Peninsula State Park, one of Wisconsin’s 
most scenic tracts, with dinner at one of the attrac- 
tive Door County resorts. 

The train leaving Chicago over the North Western 
line at 9 o’clock Saturday morning will permit visi- 
tors from this city to reach Sturgeon Bay at 5:35 in 
the evening, in time to participate in the annual din- 
ner and the following day’s entertainment. 





LA SALLE COUNTY LUMBERMEN TO HOLD AN- 
NUAL PICNIC 


The annual pienie of the La Salle County Lumber- 
men’s Club is to be held this year at Sulphur Lick 
Springs on July 15. All the retail lumber yards in 
La Salle County have been requested to close for that 
day in order that the lumbermen, their families and 
their employees may take part in this annual picnic. 

A fine program of sports has been provided under 
the direction of the Ottawa dealers. 

The announcement is made that those wishing to 
bathe must bring their own suits and bathe at their 
own risk. Bowling, billiards, dancing ete., will be 
furnished free. ’ 

Dinner will be served at 11 a. m. and supper at 5 
p. m., the charge being 75 cents a plate for dinner 
and 50 cents for supper. 

The picnie committee announces that this picnic will 
be held rain or shine, and advises those who contem- 
plate attending that the interurban car leaving La 
Salle at 7 a. m. connects with train at Ottawa at 7:32 
a m., and that autos will meet the visitors at Wedron. 





SHARP COMPETITION FEATURES GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 


CHARLESTON, Miss., July 8.—Officials of the Lamb- 
Fish Lumber Company, of this city, held a golf tourna- 
ment on the company’s private links here, July 4, which 
was featured by the sharp competition between the four- 
teen contestants. George Lamb, traffic manager of the 


company, won the first flight, F. M. O’Shea the second, 
and C. H. Brown the third flight. The consolation was 
captured by P. H. Starkes, who was also the winner in 
the medal play. 





REPORTS FROM HOO-HOO HEADQUARTERS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 11.—Seecretary Tennant, of the 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, reports that the breth- 
ren of southeast Missouri are preparing to hold a con- 
catenation at Cape Girardeau, on July 27. He also re- 
ports that T. H. Hudson, treasurer of the Morrison- 
Merrill Company, Salt Lake, has been appointed Vice- 
gerent for Utah. The Salt Lake City Lumbermen’s Club 
has appointed W. G. Burton, Roy H. Felt, W. E. Sosse 
and 8. W. Merriam as a committee to assist in boosting 
the order in that State. 





LUMBERMEN HONOR GUESTS AT BANQUET 

BEAUMONT, TEX., July 8.—E. R. DuMont, general man- 
ager, and Aurelius Milch, Texas manager of the Stan- 
dard Export Lumber Company, were guests of honor at 
an elaborate banquet given a few nights ago at the Beau- 
mont Country Club by eight Beaumont lumber concerns. 
The purpose of the affair was to impress upon the ex- 
porters that Beaumont lumber manufacturers and whole- 
salers fully appreciate the efforts put forth by the Stan- 
dard company officials to place Beaumont before the 
world as a deep water port. 

Captain Payne and Chief Engineer Osborn of the 
British steamship Pikepool, which sailed for England to- 
day with a cargo of 3,000,000 feet of timber, were other 
guests at the banquet and each highly praised Beau- 
mont’s deep water channel. They compared it with the 
Manchester Canal and declared Beaumont’s advantages 
were equal to those of Manchester, England, one of the 
greatest inland ports of the world. 

Ben 8S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber 
Company, was toastmaster. Among those to respond to 
toasts were Charles HE. Walden, of the George W. Smyth 
Lumber Company and allied interests; J. Frank Keith, 
president of the Keith Lumber Company and chairman of 
the wharf and dock commission; W. A. Bowie, president 
of the Gulf Export & Transportation Company, and the 
two guests of honor. 

Mr. Milch gave Mr. DuMont all the credit for shipping 
from Port Beaumont and the latter declared he routed 
his shipments through this port because he knew it was 
capable of taking care of the business and was the logical 
lumber shipping port of Texas. : 

Captain Payne told in a humorous way his difficulty 
in finding Beaumont. He had to go to Galveston to 
learn where Beaumont was located. Before entering the 
Beaumont waterway, he was cautioned by a sea captain 
against coming up here, but he replied that he would go 
anywhere his steamship had been booked. ‘‘I would sail 
over dry land if the British admiralty ordered me to do 
so, and there was any way to do it,’’ declared the veteran 
sea captain. He said he was agreeably surprised at the 
size of the waterway, declaring he had no difficulty in 
bringing the Pikepool up to Beaumont. The vessel is 
421 feet long, has a 54-foot beam and draws 23.3 feet 
of water. It is the largest lumber boat ever loaded here 
and one of the largest that has ever plied the Gulf waters. 

The banquet was given by the following concerns: The 
Sabine Tram Company; Nona Mills Company (Ltd.) ; 
Kirby Lumber Company; Keith Lumber Company; 
Miller & Vidor Lumber Company; Neches Lumber Com- 
pany; Beaumont Lumber Company, and the Beaumont 
Shingle & Lumber Company. Present in addition to the 
honor guests and others mentioned were: A. J. Kaul- 
bach, Harvey Gilbert, Pickett Jones, Ansel Howland, 
W. W. Sprouse, E. H. Green, Carroll Keith, W. J. Buh- 
mann and Harry Y. Kendall, of Houston. 
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MICIALS OF THE LAMB-FISH LUMBER COMPANY WHO COMPETED IN GOLF TOURNAMENT, JULY 4 





PACIFIC COAST 












“We have it, 
You get it, 
When wanted” 


Not an idle soliloquy, but a trade 
phrase backed by 30 million feet of 
lumber in stock, comprising 


Fir, Western Hemlock, 
Spruce & R.C. Products 


Can ship straight or 
mixed cars with 


V. G. FLOORING. 


Cedar Shingles and Bevel Siding 


Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


Branch Office: General Office: 
706 Lumber Exch., 822 Tacoma Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Minn. TACOMA, WASH. 











Dealers 


operating yards at stations reached by C. M. & 
St. P. Railway or tariff connections thereof, 
deal extensively with 


PUGET SOUND YILLSMINBERCO. 


MANUFACTURERS: AND CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS’ 
PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


FIR ) SPRUCE 
WESTERN HEMLOCK LUMBER 


Daily cut, 600,000 feet. 
Well-balanced stock of the finest quality and superior mill work. 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Daily cut, 1,000,000 Shingles. 
Correctly made; Right thickness; and from the Finest Timber. 





Intelligent and Careful Attention to mail and wires. Prompt Shipments. 




















Company 
Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 
Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 


¥ MIXED CARS—Lumber and Shingles | 


¢. <—_ 
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Has a hundred poems that have 


IN FOREST LAN delighted thousands, It isin its 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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IFIC COAST 


ACIEs 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. i) 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 

Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


“Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles 
Cedar Bevel Siding. ‘ 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce 4 














and sizes; Bevel Siding. 


Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Bidg. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a moon, Representative. 
Minneapolis Sales Office: 1” Gwenst Representat 


M.T. OWENS, Representative. 














PRUCE 
and FIR 
LUMBER 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


We solicit “Specialty” Business 





FROM THE 


3 MANUFACTURER 


Grays Harbor Commercial Co., “°Wasn- 




















Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 
Bevel 


Siding and Finish, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 


Dimension, etc. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. 























WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO |] WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. a 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, specialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 




















Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 


Manufacturers:— 

FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 

CEDAR: — Bevel Siding and Shingles. 

HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 


Mixed Cars our S; ialty—Shi, 





ts by all roads. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Our {RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty | AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description 














An introductory, recapitulatory statement of items 
of information having peculiarly apt bearing on 
American lumber trade prospects in its overseas rela- 
tionships is all that will be attempted in this page. 
The world is unanimous in its recognition of German 
industrial progress, and at the outset it may be well 
to state that Germany’s agricultural achievements with 
a comparatively unproductive soil as a basis have been 
on a par with its industrial accomplishments. 

German material progress during the last genera- 
tion is the greatest of the world’s marvels, and how- 
ever much it may ruffle the fur of Cobdenites, the fact 
is that it is but half the net result of home industries 
fostered and sustained by politically paternal aids the 
most important of which have been scientifically ap- 
plied trade tariffs—half the net result because of hav- 
ing succeeded beyond all parallels, in spite of bearing 
the terrific burden of a heavy militarism. 

Germany as a national entity was born in the awak- 
ening which followed Napoleon’s retreat from Mos- 
cow, and it came forth from the womb of the zoll- 
verein—the tariff union that Prussia led in establish- 
ing in 1819 and which by 1834 embraced seventeen 
States with an aggregate population of 23,000,000. 

This fiscal union, knit together by commercial ties, 
was the heritage of William I, who proceeded to pre- 
serve and augment it into political unity by the only 
means which seemed certain to assure it—force. 

The burden of this work was entrusted to the real- 
politiker—Bismareck—who, as early as 1863, declared: 
‘‘Prussia must keep her strength intact for the favor- 
able moment, which is too often missed. Prussia’s 
boundaries are not favorable to the development of 
a strong body politic. Not through fine speeches and 
majority resolutions will the questions of the hour be 
decided—that was the mistake of 1848 and 1849, the 
short period of parliamentary regime—but by blood 
and iron.’’ 

Bismarck, in ten years from the date of this dec- 
laration, achieved his dream of Teutonic dominancy 
in Europe, never at any time forgetting or failing to 
extend the original tariff union within nor overlook- 
ing the chance of strengthening it by imposing fa- 
vorable trade treaties without. 

If Germany’s material progress has largely been se- 
cured through trade tariffs why, it may be asked, has 
free trade England so correspondingly prospered? The 
eases are not similar: An English statesman has said 
that ‘‘those who were best circumstanced for trade 
could not but be gainers by open trade’’ and that 
‘‘the English were especially fitted by nature, capital, 
love of enterprise, maritime connections and position 
to make England a free port.’’ 

The English had the start in manufacture and trade. 
English colonial policy has been most successful and 
half the world’s shipping flies the English flag. 

The serious question now is, not who is to blame? 
and what were the specific causes of the war? but 
after it, what? 


Threatening Alliances 


It is plain to everyone who can read even as he 
runs that the war will be followed—rather that its 
end will be anticipated—by a series of strong offen- 
sive and defensive economic alliances and that the 
United States is not so cireumstanced as to obtain 
place for itself among the most favored. Two such 
trade alliances have been entered into within the 
month. 

On the 17th of June the diplomatic representatives 
of Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, Japan, Bel- 
gium and Serbia entered into an alliance against the 
Teutonic powers, Bulgaria and Turkey. The substance 
of this agreement is as follows: ‘‘The Allies agree to 
take and realize from now onward all the measures 
requisite on the one hand to secure for themselves 
and the whole of the markets of neutral countries full 
economic independence and respect for sound commer- 
cial practice, and on the other to facilitate the or- 
ganization on a permanent basis of this economic 
alliance. 

‘‘PDuring the remainder of the war trade with the 
central powers is prohibited, enemy ‘business interests 
in the allied countries will be closed, and exportation 
to neutral countries will be permitted only under su- 
pervision of the Allies in such neutral nations. 

‘*For a term of years after the conclusion of peace 
trade with the central powers shall be greatly re- 
stricted or prohibited altogether under certain condi- 
tions, enemy subjects will be prohibited from engag- 
ing in certain industries and professions, and the 
resources of the Allies will be conserved and inter- 
changed. 

‘*As a permanent measure the Allies agree to a co- 
operative development of industries and commerce 
and to regulate patents, trade marks and copyrights 
in order to give them commercial advantage over the 
central powers.’’ 

In line with the preceding instrument another was 
signed at Petrograd on July 3 between Russia and 
Japan, in which it was stipulated: First, Japan will 
take part in no arrangement or political combination 
directed against Russia. Russia will take part in no 
arrangement or political combination ditected against 
Japan. 

Second, in case the territorial rights or special in- 
terests in the Far East of one of the contracting 
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parties, which are recognized by the other contract- 
ing parties, are menaced, Japan and Russia will con- 
sult with each other on measures to adopt with a view 
to supporting or extending assistance for the safe- 
guarding and defense of these rights and interests, 


Effects in the Orient 


To a question from the Associated Press representa- 
tive as to what effect the alliance would have upon 
the open door and the integrity of China the foreign 
office replied: ‘‘The convention is effectually an em- 
phasis upon and an extension of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance based upon the territorial integrity of China, 
whose open door and integrity are now endangered. 
American trade and interests are in nowise affected,’’ 

Outside of the foregoing it is generally admitted 
that Japan is given a free hand in China, and it is a 
little difficult to see how such arrangements will fail 
of adversely affecting American trade and interests 
in the Orient. 

On the whole there is grave apprehension that as a 
result of such alliances and after war conditions 
generally the United States is in for at least a mild 
dose of exploitation on the one hand and isolation on 
the other. 

Mr. Elbert H. Gary in an article, just off the press, 
on after war prospects says: 

It is to be expected that the cost of production, including 
wages, will decrease in Europe and that every effort will be 
concentrated upon gaining gold abroad through sales at 
lower prices. 

The greatest ready money market will be our own country 
and therefore we must expect and prepare against a heavy 
drive upon our markets. We have an abundance of money 
and a high cost of production. We will be an excellent 
market to sell in and a bad market to buy in. 


America’s Postbellum War Trade 


But what particularly of the lumber trade? 

Those who have had the courage to analyze and 
guess at the quantity of lumber that will be required 
to repair European war damage place the minimum 
value at $300,000,000. 

Will the American lumber trade get a fair share of 
this business under anywhere near the best conditions? 
It is a safe bet that it will not. 

The attitude of American lumbermen is that most 
of this business will have to come to us on its knee 
and that the price and conditions will be made to fit 
the case. 

The fact is that northern Europe is quietly but tre- 
mendously preparing to supply that demand, and we 
are in fair way to see a volume of quickly deliverable 
supply that will be astonishing. 

In northern Russia the greatest activity in history 
is in progress in the Archangel district, where rail- 
road extension into the timber has been going on 
apace in spite of the war. 

The embargoes on the Scandinavian product have 
driven producers into a state of preparedness for the 
new business that is well nigh perfect. 

Shipping advantages are all with these competitors, 
and this is supplemented by sales methods and rep- 
resentatives with which we have nothing to compare 
in the particular field. 

If we are to get any reasonable share of the really 
profitable portion of the new business it must be the 
result of skillful investigation and effective organi- 
zation. 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E, Burn- 
ham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. Number 
of patent and name of inventor should be stated when 
ordering: 

1,188,391. Saw setting device. 
River, Ida. 

“— Veneer gluing press. Paul L. Woss, Chicago, 





William . Becker, Priest 


1,188,659. System for logging. Walter C. Kelso, Bellevue, 
Iowa. 

1,188,808. Take-up device for sander drums, Harrison J. 
Mitchell, Beloit, Wis., assignor to P. B. Yates Machine Com- 
pany, same place. 

1,188,809. Chip breaker lift device. Harrison J. Mitchell, 
Beloit, Wis., assignor to P. B. Yates Machine Company, same 
place. 

1,188,850. Wood turning machine. 
Providence, R. I 

1,189.395. Bark peeling machine. William S. Shaw, 
Boyne City, Herbert L. Drake, Wells, and Frederick M. Shaw, 
Escanaba, Mich. f 

1,189,397. Lumber clamp. Joseph A. Simon, Memphis, 
Tenn. E 

1,189,434. Safety bunk and stake for logging cars. lay- 
ton T. Eaid, Portland, Ore. 

1,189,436. Shaper head. Thomas W. Elder, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., assignor to Van Arnam Manufacturing Company. 

1,189,603. Saw. Charles E. Michener, Charleroi, Pa. 

1,189,715. Belt sanding machine. Carl L. Mattison, 
Beloit, Wis., assignor to C. Mattison Machine Works, same 
place. : 

1,189,999. Splitting machine. Frank Peter, Chicago, it. 

1,190,151. Machine for grooving boxes. Warren 
Green, Louisville, Ky., assignor to Mengel Box Comp 
same place. f 

1,190,197. Rotary cutter head. Elmer S. Shimer, Milton, 
Pa., assignor to Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, same place. 


Edward E, Smith, 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 
New York Crry, July 8—After a careful investigation extending over 











several weeks, we are obliged to report that public opinion in New York 
regarding presidential whiskers appears to be like the whiskers—divided. 


Some people seem to think that a flowing beard is to be preferred to a 
flowing pen, whereas others say not. Advocates of a hirsute policy point 
to the recent Mexican situation as a sample of what whiskers can accom- 
plish in a diplomatic difficulty. Mr, Carranza, who works from ambush, 
appears to have been able to extricate himself from a position where he 
wis threatened by a smooth-faced diplomacy in front and a horde of 
hairless Injuns in the rear. Having marched up hill, we have observed the 
Carranza beard and are now engaged in marching down again. We have 
reccived a number of notes that we do not clearly understand and that we 
assume must be all right. It would seem therefore that whiskers are even 
superior to words in concealing thought. 

On the other hand, it is indicated by friends of the administration that, 
in matters of war, the close shave has been not only the policy of the 
President but the very emblem of our glorious nation. We have shaken 
our fist in the face of the world, but it has always been the pacifist. We 
have got along very well without war or whiskers. Among the carnage- 
mad nations of the world we have kept right on waving the olive branch 
of peace and shipping munitions. Our policy has been as smooth as if it 
had been run through a sander. What more, ask they, can we ask? 





HOLY GROUND 
You have made holy ground of this wild land amid the hemlock trees, 
On ev’ry flower have left your kiss, have left your voice on ev’ry breeze. 
You came for but a little while; you went—forever it may be; 
But now the sunshine is your smile, the stars your tenderness to me. 


You have made holy ground of all the paths we walked, the ways we 
knew, 

And pure as heaven’s jaspar wall the hills that once encompassed you. 

You have shut sin from out this place, there is no evil word or thought— 

By your divinity of face have here a holy wonder wrought. 


You have made holy ground of life wherever life the way may lead, 
Have taught me honor in the strife and decency in every deed. 
Where’er I go, whate’er the goal, however far my feet may stray, 

I feel the presence of your soul and know a saint has passed this way. 





A STORY ABOUT A STORY 

Speaking of politics, here is a story about a story:- Four years ago, right 
after the Republicans had nominated Mr. Taft, and the Progressives had 
done the same or worse to Mr. Roosevelt, a little group of us were discussing 
things in general. One of those present was the gentleman from Nebraska, 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan. 

‘‘What do you think about the split in the Republican party?’’ someone 
asked the Nebraskan. Before speaking, he hesitated a moment, which was 
remarkable, and we spoke up, which was not remarkable at all: 

‘*Colonel, there is only one story in the world to express your sentiments 
right now, and you know what that story is.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Mr. Bryan, ‘‘ that story expresses my sentiments exactly.’’ 

The other day in Chicago, four years later, after the Republicans had 
nominated Hughes and the Progressives had nominated Roosevelt, a news- 
paper reporter asked him what he thought about the situation. 

‘‘There is a story that expresses my sentiments exactly,’’ replied the 
Commoner. ‘‘It is about the old confederate who was walking along the 
street and saw a northern soldier asking alms. He had an arm shot off, 
and a leg shot off, and one eye out. The confederate veteran walked up 
and dropped a twenty-dollar goldpiece in his hat. 

‘*¢«That’s the first time,’ he said, ‘that I ever saw a Yankee trimmed up 
the way I would like.’ ’’. 





THE BUM BOOKKEEPER 


My job is keeping sawmill books. It isn’t easy as it looks. You see, 
the boss is nuts on cost—he wants to know how much he lost. He put the 
blooming system in to find how much he made of tin; but he has found, so 
people say, the system works the other way. It seems to me if you are out 
it’s something not to yell and shout—it’s something not to know about. 

But here it is; and he has cards for woods and office, mill and yards. It 
keeps a fellow on the jump to figure costs from yard to stump, and stump 
to yard, and forth and back, and in the mill and on the track—how much it 
costs the mill to sell, and bad accounts we lose as well. In this here joint, 
it seems to me, we’ve got enough, from A to Z, to write a U. S. history. 

I think it’s rot, this system stuff. One set of books is quite enough. 
With them, on January 1 you always know how much you’ve done. If you 
are still in business yet, what use to figure, fume and fret? And, if your 
business was a joke, you know. it then—because you’re broke. That’s all 
the system you can use—for, if you know how much you lose, it only gives 
a man the blues. 
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THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 


GEORGE W. LA POINTE, MENOMO- 
NIE, WIS. 


So George has gone and wed at last!— 
So George has gone and said at last 
That he will love and cherish; he 
Will never mean and bearish be, 

No matter how the trade is off, 

No matter how the grade is off, 

No matter what the number then 

Of ills besetting lumbermen. 


Well, here’s congratulations, George! 
The yard associations, George, 

In Illinois and Michigan, 

Wisconsin, all, will wish again 

That ev’ry joy your way may come 
And make you ev’ry day to come 
Most glad you took the whirl you did, 
And glad you got the girl you did. 


And don’t let Schaller dim your joy; 
For it might seem to him your joy 
(For what could else be naturaler?— 
The gray and crusty bachelor! ) 

May vanish in a hurry, George; 

But don’t you every worry, George— 
For, after twenty years of it, 

I haven’t any fears of it. 





OUT OF THE DUSK 


Out of the dusk of nothing, 
The supernatural shroud, 

Out of the mist of living, 
The all-enveloping cloud, 

One little thought comes winging, 
One mighty thought is this: — 

All worth the while is the singing— 
Handeclasp—heart-throb—kiss. 


Only the clasp of friendship, 
Only the comrade heart, 
Only the joy or sorrow 
Whether we meet or part, 
Only the mother’s weeping, 
Only the lover’s bliss, 
These are the things worth keeping. 
Handclasp—heart-throb—kiss. 


Into the years hereafter, 
What be the wealth we store, 
Over and over and over 
We shall remember more, 
We shall remember, sighing, 
We shall recall, and miss, 
Living, my brothers, dying, 
Handclasp—heart-throb—kiss, 





SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 
Somewhere in France a wood of oaken greenness 
Sheltered a soil that knew no tears but rain, 
A place apart from man and all his meanness, 
A verdured monastery in the plain. 
And there one day, while frightened singers wondered, 
Came bursting shell and red and fiery lance; 
A storm of steel across the forest thundered 
And left a shattered wood somewhere in France. 


Somewhere in France the marching columns battled 
And scarlet dew made crimson every flower; 

The cannon wheeled, the barking rifles rattled, 
The wood of oak was murdered in an hour. 

With martial airs the flowing pulses tingled— 
The bugles blare, the leaping lines advance— 

And German blood with blood of Frenchmen mingled 


SP Within an oaken wood somewhere in France. 
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Somewhere in France some time we only hope for 
The sin shall end, the sacrifice shall cease, 

S And men shall see the thing we only grope for— 

= . A Franco-German brotherhood of peace. 


-— ———= N . The oak shall lift its head in all its splendor, 
= MM ittvs* On petals white the golden summer dance, 


“What use to figure, fume and fret?” 


And passing zephyrs sing a requiem tender 
O’er Franco-German graves somewhere in France. 
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30 Cars 
Every 10 Hours : 


means prompt shipments 
of allorders. Tell us your 
needs in 


Douglas Fir 


and let us prove to you 
that here is the place to 
get both Quality and 


Service with every order. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 

(E. T Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co. 
(R. C Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F P McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
J. D. Merrill, West Hotel 
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Chas. R. McCormick & ci 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 


Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. — 


he cy San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. SY 


ry al 
St. Helens Lumber Cin 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


























Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 








San Francisco Agents: 


<cl CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. 


Cade PULLIN 
Cedar 
LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Lumber Shed Construction 


Met L. Saley’s new book. Covers every 
phase of shed construction and other 
buildings used in connection with a re- 
tail yard, with plans and illustrations. 
Has 176 pages printed on a high grade 
sepia paper, durably bound in Russian 
linen. Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., 
Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a copy. 
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SEATTLE 








Our sources and shipping 
facilities are unexcelled. 








Fir and Spruce 
Lumber. 


Eastern Oregon 


Soft Pine. 
Idaho White and 


Western Pine. 


California White 
and Sugar Pine. 


Sales Agents: 









G. G. Rupley, 
652 Otis Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


O. H. Ulbricht, 
249-28th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Frank D. Lee, 
General Sales Agt., 
Seattle and Chicago 





Best stock in factory 
shop and cut stock. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mig.Co. 





E. H. Schafer, Mer. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH- 








EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B.C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA *A* 








Trabe Mark 


In addition to our Eagle Brand Shingles We can ship in mixed 
cars 4", 5"’ and 6” “Clear A’? Red Cedar Bevel Siding, 10 to 18 
foot lengths. New Bundling 20‘ short in each length. 


Final Cost. 


The average cost of Red Cedar Shingle roof based on 20 year 
life (which is short) is only 25c per 100 square feet. The aver- 
age cost of composition roofing (which is high) is 50c per 100 


square feet. 
We Want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











J. E. Pinkham— 
ad Lumber Co. 


SILO STAVES 


LONG CLEAR FIR 
Superior Shingles — “Pennant Brand” 
All kinds Mixed Cars 
General Office, SEATTLE 
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THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance = - . -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy - = <- - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - «= 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 
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In a previous article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
we confined our effort to an attempt to portray the im- 
mediate advantage that would accrue to commerce by 
adopting the trade acceptance system in place of leaving 
accounts Open as is now a general custom. 

‘Very briefly we will attempt to explain here the func- 
tion of ‘‘Bank Acceptances,’’ which is the ultimate 
evolution of trade acceptances and a system funda- 
mentally essential, if commerce rather than speculation 
is to dominate the money market of the United States. 

That the stock and bond market of New York should 
so largely control the supply of money and the interest 
rate thereon is to our mind the industrial tragedy of 
America, and such is not tolerated nor endured in Europe, 
where discount rates are based on commercial paper 
backed by a guaranty of the purchaser’s bank connec- 
tions. This paper thus becomes bank acceptances, and 
is the highest type of liquid security known. 

The variation of the rate of exchange in London or 
Paris (or Berlin when normal conditions obtain) is ex- 
pressed by a fraction of one percent. In New York the 
money rate advances on occasion 10 percent at a time, 
mounting in short periods of stress from 40 to 100 
percent. 

The reason for the stability of foreign discount rates 
is twofold. First: commerce expands or contracts grad- 
ually, so trade bills augment or diminish in volume little 
by little. Should business slacken, discount rates lower, 
inviting trade extension activities which soon take up 
the slack in the money market. Should business inflate 
beyond a reasonable level, discount rates advance and 
counsel moderation. Secondly: because from London, 
Paris and Berlin (when normal) there is a free move- 
ment of funds, and bank acceptances even for rela- 
tively small amounts have a competitive field of discount 
beyond their own national borders. 

France offers us demonstration that acceptances are 
not experimental. Of three billions of dollars so han 
dled in one year, one-half of the acceptances were for 


Bank and Trade Acceptances 


of Cowles, Neb.] | 





firms are using trade acceptances and under what ¢oj\i- 
tions and terms of sale. It is natural that the host 
trade only is offered the advantages incidental to jis 


adoption so the fact that a certain firm is selling on 
trade acceptance terms is not advertised to embarrass 
the seller in dealing with those not the most desira}ile 


of customers. 

The comments and criticisms that have come to me ye 
garding trade acceptances have in the main been fayor- 
able and communications from cement and coal proddue- 
ers indicate an interest by allied lines not expected. The 
small banker who is usually depended upon by the re- 
tailer for funds to enable him to discount his bills js 
not looking with apparent friendliness on a system which 
he might with reason imagine would take from him some 
very safe and remunerative business—business which 
great or reserve banks could handle for a fraction of a 
county bank’s interest rate. 


Objections Advanced and Answered 


Another objection comes to me in a personal interview 
with a man of wide experience in the lumber industry. 
He alleges that in some timber sections, notably the 
South, where special trouble has been had in the past 
with over production of lumber, many mills have been 
constrained to moderate production only by the erimp- 
ing of credit by their bank or bankers. And his ex- 
pressed fear is that when these mills find they could 
almost immediately realize in cash (by selling the buyer 
trade acceptances) they would become very active in 
increasing their output beyond due regard for con- 
sumption. 

The two objections urged above are hardly of a ma- 
terial nature and while presaging some readjustments 
there are certain great underlying laws of give and take, 
or compensation, that melt down minor objections so 
that ‘‘like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, lightens 
a little hour or two, is gone.’’ 

Another criticism comes from C. I. Millard, president 
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pay to the order of 








Dollars. 








The obligation of the acceptor hereof arises out of the purchase of goods from the drawer. 
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SAMPLE OF BLANK TRADE ACCEPTANCE DRAFT 


$20 or less, the average amount being about $100. Stress 
of war seems to have developed no weakness in the sys- 
tem in any of the contending countries. 

As we have no system of business in this country done 
on bank acceptances (and some supplementary legisla- 
tion would be ueeded to make such a system wholly ef- 
fective) hence from necessity commercial business tol- 
erates the domination of a speculator’s money market, 
extraneous to commerce itself—a system where it is not 
usually very material to the operator whether the call 
rate on money be 4 or 12 percent for his short periods 
of need, yet it can exert a paralyzing effect on commerce 
to which it may in no way be related. 


Forced to Be a Banker 


Tn our system of open accounts the producer or whole- 
saler is forced into the position of a banker without en- 
joying the compensating advantages of being a banker 
in fact. For the purpose of financing his customers he 
is usually a borrower of money on his own single name 
paper. It is quite customary for his banking connection 
to consider him eligible to borrow an amount equal to 
about one-half of the liquid resources at his command, 
which are quite wholly his accounts receivable. These 
notes of the seller are not absorbed by an extended list 
of competitors unless his rating is close to half a million, 
in which event he may be even listed abroad. 

With the advent of acceptances comes the opportunity 
to divorce the borrowing and banking end of business 
from commerce itself. The buyer having signed and sent 
to the seller his acceptance, this paper is immediately 
subject to discount and with the seller’s signature be- 
comes two name paper, the advantage accruing to the 
seller being that instead of his individual paper, draw- 
ing from 6 to 10 percent, the direct obligation is shifted 
to the buyer and the rate reduced to about 31%, or 4 per- 
cent. Or, again, if the buying merchant’s bank affixes 
also its guaranty, thus creating a bank acceptance, the 
rate of discount would be further reduced and its market 
possibilities extended beyond national lines. 

Perhaps few examples exist that so fairly illustrate 
the immediate value of codperation. Frank Crane has 
said ‘‘Brutes progress by devouring one another, men 
by helping one another.’’ Roughly speaking, the seller 
alone pays 8 percent, the codperation of the buyer re- 
duces this to 4 percent, and a further codperation of the 
banker should reduce the rate again to 2 or 3 percent. 
There is some difficulty gathering data as to how many 





RECOMMENDED BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


of the John L. Roper Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va. 
Mr. Millard endorses all that the writer has said about 
the desirability of this method of settlement and collec- 
tion and then drops several monkey wrenches in the 
cogwheels of the machine he purposes to put in motion. 
He characterizes it as ‘‘a unique proposal that the 
buyer shall borrow credit from the seller;’’ also ‘‘the 
suggestion that the buyer may deduct a eash discount 
from the face of the bill without paying it... can 
not be considered.’’ And again Mr. Millard says con- 
clusively that the Federal reserve bank will not redis- 
count a trade acceptance having across its face ‘‘the 
signed acceptance of the buyer without qualification 
or conditions’? and closes rather ruthlessly by saying 
‘it is likely the bank will decline to rediscount the kind 
of trade acceptance proposed as it resembles accommoda- 
tion paper.’’ 

Altogether these appear to be quite a disconcerting 
array of objections to which we briefly reply. Begin- 
ning with the last exception, we hold that no authority 
will class as accommodation paper a trade acceptance 
properly signed by the acceptor under these words: ‘‘ The 
obligation of the acceptor of this obligation arises out 
of the purchase of goods from the drawee’’ unless some 
sinister design appears that would be soon ‘‘smelled 
out’’ by Federal reserve agents. 

Referring to the alleged refusal of the reserve banks 
to handle this paper, let me quote from letter No. 32 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, addressed to 
the member banks of district No. 4, which in the follow- 
ing words deseribes and urges the use of acceptance, as 
follows: 

Briefly, the trade acceptance is a draft of definite ma 
turity, drawn to order on a buyer by a seller, and bearing 
across the face of the instrument the signed acceptance 0! 
the buyer, without qualification or conditions. There can 
be no question of the desirability of developing this class 
of credits in the United States, in the interests of banking. 
commerce and industry. In all modern banking systems the 
acceptance is the most desirable form of investment and it 
is the most satisfactory method of settlement in the busi 
ness world. 


We are appending a blank draft handed the writer by 
the deputy governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 0! 
Chicago, as the form recommended by it that shoul 
establish as to whether the paper previously describe: 
would be negotiable at said bank. 

Should Cash Discount Be Allowed? 


Should a cash discount be allowed if an acceptance is 
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jssueci? This adjustment will undoubtedly be effected 
by 2 mutual agreement between buyer and seller and no 
veto power of a banker as to these terms will be recog- . 
nized by either, and why should a banker be concerned? 
A large producer in the South offers to ‘‘No. 1 re- 
tailers’’? the following published terms: 

The amount of invoice less freight paid is subject to the 
following settlements: (a) Less 2 percent if paid within 
five days after arrival of car; (b) less 1 percent if closed 
within ten days from date of invoice by acceptance due 
sixty days after date of invoice; (c) net if closed within 
ten days from date of invoice by acceptance due ninety days 
after date of invoice; (d) invoices not discounted or closed 
by acceptance are net and due in sixty days after date. 

A large wholesaler in the North offers to its ‘‘best 
trade’’ terms quite identical to those published in our 
previous article. Certain it is that if the cash discount 
be ruthlessly appropriated by the seller it will take a 
power of explanation to convince the average retail 
lumberman that he would in any way share the accruing 
advantage when he signs his name to a paper that is 
practically a check on his bank. 

Therefore we find what Mr. Millard says ‘‘can not be 


considered’’ is already in operation. How analogous 
to this is the circumstance that the first steamship to 
cross the ocean brought a book proving that a vessel 
would be unable to carry coal enough to generate steam 
for such a trip? 

As to the ‘‘unique proposal:’’ As the seller has al- 
ready trusted the buyer with all the acceptance calls 
for, his loss could not possibly be greater in any event 
with the acceptance than with the open account. And 
a comparison of the average credit standing of the re- 
tailer with that of the manufacturer or wholesaler will 
demonstrate that as a factor in securing a most favor- 
able rate of discount the retail lumberman is no parasite. 

Certain it is that if the banker, the seller, and the 
buyer each wishes to appropriate to himself all the ad- 
vantages of a change such as contemplated, the develop- 
ment of acceptances is still far removed, but when all 
realize the advantage of a little teamwork they will con- 
tribute much to each other’s welfare, and jointly will 
construct a money market in this country not founded on 
speculation, but on that more essential, more stable, and 
wholly scientific element, commerce. 








Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








SHIPPERS COMPLAIN TO THE COMMISSION 


Chenee Railroads With Discrimination in Rates and 
Ask for Reparation 


[By ODELL] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., July 10—A complaint has been 
filed by the A. W. Miller Sawmill Company, of Seattle, 
Wash., against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, 
attacking the reasonableness of charges assessed on a 
carload shipment of fir lumber shipped from Maytown, 
Wash., to Rocky Ford, Colo. Complainant asked for a 
car of $50,000 minimum eapacity. A 60,000-pound car 
was furnished. A rate of 54 cents, with a 5 percent 
discount, was applied. Complainant contends charges 
should be based on actual weight and asks $51.30 repara- 
tion. 

A complaint filed by Clarence F. Carey, of Spokane, 
against the Northern Pacific et al., asks reparation on a 
carload shipment of cedar posts shipped from Careywood, 
Ida., to Ainsworth, Neb. A rate of 49 cents per 100 
pounds was collected, and complainant states that 47 
cents was the proper rate. 

The Ayer & Lord Tie Company, of Carbondale, IIl., 
has filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
complaint against the Illinois Central and other rail- 
roads asking $12,241.62 reparation on a large number 
of shipments of ties from Carbondale to Chicago and 
Indianapolis. The ties reached Carbondale from points 
of origin in Mississippi, some on through rates of 18 
and 19 cents per 100 pounds and others on rates of 
13 and 14 cents per 100 pounds to Cairo and 5 cents 
per tie beyond. On some of these shipments ‘‘additional’’ 
freight charges were collected, making the rates as high as 
21 cents. The movement between Carbondale and Chicago 
and Indianapolis was on a per 100 pound basis of 10 
cents and 8 cents, respectively. Complainant states that 
the through rates from points of origin were reason- 
able, but the additional charges unreasonable, and that 
the per 100 pound basis from Carbondale to Chicago and 
Indianapolis was unreasonable. Since shipments moved 
a per tie basis has been established from Carbondale. 

The Honaker Lumber Company, of Putnam, Va., filed 
a complaint against the Norfolk & Western et al., charg- 
ing the railroads involved with the collection of unrea- 
sonable and discriminatory rates on lumber between 
Virginia and West Virginia points and destinations in 
Pennsylvania, New York and other eastern States. The 
complaint charges that the railroads discriminate in rates 
between different kinds of woods, having one set of rates 
for oak, hemlock and spruce and another set of rates 
for ‘‘other woods,’’ and also that they discriminate as 
between shippers, showing preference to mills at Charles- 
ton, Ripwood and Elkins, W. Va., by giving them lower 
rates, and discriminating in favor of mills at Philadel- 
phia and Reading, Pa. The commission is asked to issue 
a cease and desist order and to require the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates for the future. 

_A complaint filed by the Western Pine Manufacturing 
Conjjany against the Denver & Rio Grande, Oregon 
Short Line and other carriers, asks $801 reparation on 
eighteen carloads of box shooks shipped from Spokane 
to Valisade, Grand Valley and Hotchkiss, Colo., and 
Thompsons, Utah. A rate of 40 cents was collected, the 
‘const group’? rate. Complainant contends that a 33- 
cent rate should have been applied, representing a 7-cent 
diff:ontial under the coast rate. 





HOLDS RATES UNREASONABLE 


‘SHINGTON, D. C., July 12.—In a decision handed 
dows today the Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that yates charged G. W. Green & Son for the transpor- 
tation of oak wagon hawns in the rough from Mocks- 
ville N. C., to Woodstock, Ont., were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded rates contemporaneously 
Main'sined on oak lumber between the same points. The 
Southern Railway and its connections were defendants 
mM the ease. The shipments moved over two different 
Toutes at 52 and 50 cents per 100 pounds, respectively. 
Joint rates in effect on oak lumber between Mocksville 


and Woodstock are 34 and 36.6 cents via the two routes 
of movement. Since the date of movement a rate of 
34.4 cents has been established via Black Rock, N. Y. 
When the shipments moved there was a rate of 32 cents 
via Cincinnati and 33.2 cents via Black Rock. The com- 
mission holds that the latter rates should have been ap- 
plied on the shipments involved. Reparation will be 
awarded on the receipt of an agreed statement giving 
the date and weight of each shipment etc. On and after 
September 1 the carriers involved are directed to es- 
tablish identical rates on lumber and wagon hawns in 
the rough between Mocksville and Woodstock. 


—_—e eee 


COMMISSION PUBLISHES VARIOUS ORDERS 


Denies or Allows Claims—Fiscal Year Change to Be 
Considered 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—In a decision on rehear- 
ing handed down today the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission holds that the claim of the Cherokee Lumber 
Company et al for reparation on seventeen carloads of 
lumber shipped from Roseboro and Garland, N. C., to 
points north of the Virginia cities are barred by the 
statute of limitations. The complaint against the At- 
lantic Coast Line et al., therefore, is ordered dismissed. 

In another decision the commission awards $39 rep- 
aration to the Advance Lumber Company, of Birmingham, 
Ala., on account of unjust demurrage charges collected 
by the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad et al. 
on five carloads of lumber shipped from Chelsea, Gras- 
mere, Harpersville and Cragford, Ala., to Avondale, Ala., 
milled there and reshipped to interstate destinations. 
The commission’s opinion says: 

The points of origin are local stations on defendant's 
line. Avondale is a station on the Southern Railway within 
the corporate and switching limits of Birmingham.  De- 
fendant’s rails do not reach Avondale but terminate at 
Birmingham, approximately 2 miles from Avondale, and 
traffic for Avondale is delivered at Birmingham to the 
Southern Railway. 

The shipments involved were consigned by complainant to 
the “Ewart Lumber Company, Avondale, Ala.” They reached 
Birmingham on different dates in October and November, 
1912, and were held on defendant's rails until the freight 
charges, pius $59 demurrage, were paid, when they were 
released to the Southern Railway, which delivered them to 
consignee at Avondale. 

Defendant’s tariffs published through rates from the 
points of origin to Avondale. The Southern Railway did 
not concur in these rates, but defendant provided in its 
tariffs for absorption of the Southern Railway’s switching 
charges from Birmingham to Avondale. Neither the de- 
fendant’s tariffs nor those of the Southern Railway pro- 
vided for payment of freight charges as a prerequisite to 
the release of cars to the switching line. Defendant con- 
tracted to give Avondale delivery, and in the absence of 
tariff authority could not lawfully collect demurrage charges 
for the detention of the cars from the switching line. 


The commission issued an order suspending from Au- 
gust 8 until February 8 the operation of certain schedules 
in Supplement No. 2 to Intereolonial Railway tariff, 
I. C. C. No. 706, which provide for increased rates on 
wood pulp in carloads from certain Canadian points to 
various destinations in Eastern Trunk Line territory. The 
effective date of the proposed increases was suspended 
from April 10 until August 8 by an order previously 
entered. 

A supplemental order was issued in I. & S. Docket 
No. 863—Lumber from Indiana Stations—suspending 
until October 13 Southern Railway tariff, I. C. ©. No. 
C-1705. Several other tariffs proposing increased rates 
on lumber from Indiana points were suspended in an 
order previously entered. 

The commission announces that on Monday, November 
13, a hearing will be held in this city to listen to oral 
arguments for and against the proposal of the Associa- 
tion of American Railway Accountants that the close 
of the fiscal year be changed from June 30 to Decem- 
ber 31. Because of the importance of the question the 
commission decided not to dispose of it merely on the 
petition of the Association of Accountants. All parties 
who so desire will be afforded an opportunity to be heard 
in November. 

The commission issued an order suspending from 


f# Here Are Shingles That 
} Bring You Business 


They are the kind that will combat 
competition and increase your profits 
because they are scientifically manu- 
factured and guaranteed. 


Here’s the Grade: 


CHINOOK PRIMES 
100% clear—no sap, 100 % vertical 
grain, no shims, average 10 inches 
thick when dry, lengths equalized, 
smooth butts and jointed parallel. 
Compare them with others for grade and price. 


Write for further particulars and 
let us grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 
Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 

915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 

SALESMEN WANTED 
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Pine 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


California White & Sugar Pine 


Factory Plank 
For Prices, address, 
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ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 
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Port Orford 
CEDAR 


is light in weight, easy to work 
and possesses great strength. It is just 

_ the wood for crating material. We can always 
supply your needs promptly for this low-grade 
stock along with the higher grades. 


Write today for complete 
information and_ prices. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 













































Redwood Sells 
On Its Merits 


and it’s mighty hard to find a wood that 
possesses more rea/ merits than does Red- 
wood. The enormous size of the trees gives 
us exceptionally wide boards. The color, 
grain and easy-working qualities of Redwood 
are unequalled. And it’s just these merits 
that have gained such popular favor for 


“NOYO BRAND” 


Wide Finish Tanks Lattice 
Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 
For buyers who look to quality before they do to 
price, you’ll find ‘‘Noyo Brand’’ Redwood offers 
you values you cannot afford to overlook. Buy it 
direct from the mill in straight or mixed cars. 


Get our prices today. 


Union Lumber Company 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 
































Factory buyers appreciate the service 
offered them at our Chicago warehouse be- 
cause they can buy any quantity of Redwood 
lumber they want. You too should buy it 
right by buying of i 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwocd Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 
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For instantly de- 

The Lumber termining board 

e or superficical 

E Stimator measure of lum- 

ber and of all 

kinds of cut up 

stock, boxes, etc. Now includes also The 

Moulding Estimator and The Waste Calcu- 
lator and Computer. 


Price, substantially bound 
and indexed, $10. 


By James M. Leaver. 





American Lumberman, aaec3* 


















July 31 until January 31 schedules in F, A. Leland’s 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 1096, which name increased rates on 
lumber from certain points in Arkansas and Oklahoma 
to Chicago and various other destinations. The opera- 
tion of the increased rates was suspended from April 2 
until July 31 in a previous order. 

The commission announced that the Lucas E. Moore 
Stave Company has been authorized to amend its com- 
plaint, No. 8826, by making the Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
an additional defendant. 





GRANTS ADVANCE IN LUMBER RATES 


Orrawa, ONT., July 13.—A substantial advance in lum- 
ber rates was granted by the railway commission as part 
of its judgment in what was known as the Eastern Rates 
Case, which was handed down last week. The judgment 
is a partial victory for the Canadian railways, which had 
requested practically a flat increase of 5 percent in all 
rates to bring them into line with those in effect on 
United States railroads, to whom the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently allowed such an advance in tariffs. 

As regards lumber the railways got practically all 
they asked for, except that the advances allowed apply 
only-to distances over sixty miles as regards special mile- 
age rates, and an exception is made in the case of terri- 
tory covered by what are known as the Ottawa specific 
rates, in regard to which the policy to be pursued is left 
somewhat indefinite, though even here the proposal for 
an advance is regarded as reasonable. The increases 
allowed are one-half cent on all rates on lumber, lath, 
shingles ete. that do not exceed 15 cents and one cent on 
all those over 15 cents to 25 cents per 100 pounds. The 
shippers opposed the application, mainly because of de- 
pression in the building trade and of war conditions gen- 
erally. 

As regards the increases the judgment says in part: 

The tariffs indicate that the great bulk of the traf- 
fic is intended to take only the additional half cent. The 
Grand Trunk has no higher rate than 15 cents west of 
Montreal, and to or from points east and north of Mon- 
treal, both the Grand Trunk Railway and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the arbitraries are cut down very ma- 
terially. As illustrations: On shipments from North Bay 
the through rate to Sherbrooke is one cent over that to 
Montreal, while the customary arbitrary is 4 cents; to 
Quebec the rate exceeds Montreal by 1% cents, although 
the arbitrary is 5 cents. To Toronto, the arbitrary from 
Nomining is 6 cents over the rate from Montreal, while 
the real excess is but 2 cents; from Maniwaki, with an 
ae of 6 cents, the through rate is but 3 cents over 

The highest rate on the Grand Trunk is 18 cents from 
Windsor, Ont., to Quebec, 729 miles. The shipping ter- 
ritory of the Canadian Pacific Railway extends west of 
Sudbury to Sault Ste. Marie and Chapleau, whence, nat- 
urally, the maximum rate exceeds 15 cents. From Cha- 
pleau to Chatham (603 miles) and to Windsor (651 miles) 
the rate is 17 cents. These maximum rates cannot be 
called excessive. 

The judgment then refers to the low joint rates 
charged by the Intercolonial (Government) railway from 
eastern points to Toronto which were advanced by ship- 
pers as evidencing a necessity for a reduction in the rates 
of the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific railways instead 
of an advance. In this regard, however, the railway board 
states that it is ‘‘certain the Intercolonial was con- 
strained to arrange these rates in order to get its lumber 
traffic into Ontario at all. It is doubtful whether any 
appreciable tonnage goes west of Toronto and Hamil- 
ton.’’ 

Attention is drawn by the board to a number of vary- 
ing statements made by shippers in opposing the ad- 
van2es. For instance, J. B. Smith, of Toronto, said that 
within the last few years the rate from his mills at Cal- 
lander, Ont., had been increased 40 percent, whereas the 
board finds that the advance has been 5 percent. Mr. 
Smith also had claimed that Canadian lumbermen ‘‘had 
to compete with southern pine coming in at low rates 
of freight,’’ but in his evidence before the board at To- 
ronto in 1913 in connection with another matter he had 
said: ‘‘Southern rates on lumber are as nearly as pos- 
sible 50 percent of the value of the lumber.’’ Mr. 
Smith also called attention to a rate of 12144 cents from 
New London, Conn., to Toronto on Pacific coast lumber 
taking the Panama Canal route, which by the 5 percent 
advance authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on international traffic went up to 13.1 cents in 1915. 
In this connection the judgment observes: ‘‘It must be 
clear that if the low proportionals accruing to the Can- 
adian carriers on international traffic, or even the entire 
rate on much of the transcontinental business as it stands 
today, were to be regarded as fair measures in the fixing 
of local rates, it would only remain to conjecture how 
long the companies might continue solvent.’’ 

The judgment then takes up the vexed question of 
shipments from the Ottawa Valley, to which the bulk of 
the evidence during the hearing related. It points out 
that the pivotal rate is that from Ottawa and Hull to 
Montreal, the record of which is as follows: April 1, 
1903, summer rate, 6 cents, and winter, 6 cents: April 1, 
1904, summer, 5 cents, and winter, 6 cents; May 1, 1908, 
summer, 5 cents, and winter, 7 cents; April 15, 1914, 
summer, 6 cents and winter, 7 cents; April 23, 1915, 
summer, 7 cents and winter 7 cents. As regards the gen- 
eral question of these rates the judgment states: ‘‘ Ap- 
proaching the subject from the normal angle; taking 
into consideration mileage and the rates that are being 
paid without protest in other sections, the application 
cannot be regarded as unreasonable. The application 
would increase the rates about one-half cent.’’ The rate 
of 7 cents between Ottawa and Montreal, between which 
the shortest distance is 116.3 miles, is compared with 
other lumber rates and indicates that there is a disparity 
in favor of Ottawa of one cent. On the other hand the 
judgment states it cannot be overlooked that the Ottawa 
summer rate and collaterals have been increased by a full 
cent during the progress of the inquiry and have had to 
stand two such increases during a period when rates in 
other sections remained stationary. Final consideration 
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of the Ottawa situation in regard to the special specifie 


.or station to station rates was deferred pending the sub. 


mission of statistics. 

As regards the ordinary special mileage scale of rates 
the application is approved for distances over sixty miles 
this decision covering all eastern Canada. : 

The judgment then deals with proposed advances on 
cordwood, slabs, edgings, sawdust and shavings, logs and 
bolts for manufacturing and reshipment and pulpwood 
The advances asked for were one-quarter cent on the 
current rates that did not exceed 71% cents; one-half cent 
if over 7% but not over 124% cents and so on—a quarter 
cent being added for each spread of 5 cents in the rate 
The application has been granted by the board but on 
condition that sawdust and shavings be removed from the 
higher scale of rates under the head of cordwood (o the 
lower one on slabs and edgings. 

Judgment still remains to be given on the application 
of the railways to increase the international rates 5 per- 
cent to correspond to the increase allowed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 





ANNOUNCES LIFTING OF EMBARGO 


Boston, Mass., July 11—The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad has announced that the embargo 
on eastbound traffic, which was to have expired by limi- 
tation on July 7, will be lifted entirely tomorrow, at 
midnight. The embargo affected lumber shipments east- 
bound by way of Harlem River and Maybrook. ‘There 
are now held at these junctions, it is announced, 11,581 
freight cars consigned to New England points. The 
announcement by the railroad’'says the accumulation was 
caused, in part, by the holiday interval during which 
unloading was not at the normal average, and, in part, 
by the curtailment of freight service due to the use 
of a large number of freight engines for holiday pas- 
senger traffic and for the movement of troops from New 
England and New York to the Mexican border. 





REFUSES TO GRANT FAVORABLE RATES 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., July 8.—It is reported here that 
the Southern Pacific has refused to grant terminal rates 
for Coos Bay products and finished lumber from Coos 
Bay to eastern points. Officials of the Buehner Lumber 
Company, of North Bend, were at Portland taking the 
matter up with the railroad officials, but the conference 
resulted in a refusal for the present time at least. Sev- 
eral of the local mills that had intended going into the 
business of shipping finished lumber for eastern points 
will not attempt it now. The best rate offered is three 
cents more per 100 pounds for shipments east than is paid 
by Portland or Seattle. 

Companies intending to open logging camps in the 
Tenmile Lake district north of Coos Bay, with the view 
of transporting the logs to Coos Bay for manufacture on 
the Willamette Pacific Railroad, have suspended prepara- 
tions, claiming that the rate for hauling the logs over the 
railroad will be too high. There is a large amount of 
timber owners around Tenmile Lakes which must be 
brought to the Coos Bay mills over the new Willamette 
Pacific Railroad or reached by a private logging road, 
or else manufactured on the grounds and the lumber 
shipped out by rail. 





ANNOUNCE INCREASES IN FREIGHT RATES 


Boston, Mass., July 11.—Increases in the freight rates 
on lumber shipped by rail from the important spruce pro- 
ducing districts of Maine, amounting virtually to $4 a 
earload, have been announced to the lumber trade of the 
East by circulars just sent out by the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad. 

The increases are effective August 1. The rate on lum- 
ber is raised one cent a hundred pounds in nearly all 
instances. Simultaneously with the boost in rail rates 
on lumber from Bangor & Aroostook territory to Bos- 
ton and other important distributing centers, comes a 
similar announcement by the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 
The Canadian Pacific Railroad announces an increase of 
one cent a hundred pounds, effective August 1, on all 
lumber shipments from points on its lines in Aroostook 
and Piscataquis counties, in Maine, to all points south 
and on connecting lines. In some instances, the advance 
announced by the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad and the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad amounts to two cents a hun- 
dred pounds, or approximately to $8 per carload, which 
is virtually one-half of the commission allowed by the 
spruce manufacturer to the wholesale lumber merchant. 
Such an instance is the new rate from Bangor & Aroostook 
and Canadian Pacific Railroad points in Maine to Green- 
field, Mass., and stations west, on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. : 

What action, if any, will be taken by the lumbermen's 
organizations of New England is not as yet determined. 
It is expected that several of the associations will file 
protests with the Interstate Commerce Commission as well 
as with the Public Utilities Commission of Maine, and also 
petition for an order postponing the increases pending 
further investigation and hearings. P 

According to the public announcement of the Bangor « 
Aroostook Railroad, that corporation refrained from 1- 
creasing freight rates on lumber at the time of the gel 
eral advance in freight rates on all classes of traffic 1” 
New England and other parts of the socalled ‘Official 
Classification Territory,’’ about a year ago when ‘te 
lumber trade generally was dull in the East, because of 
liberal motives typical of an eleemosynary institution. 





THE RAILROADS of the State of Washington consume 
more than 675,000 hewn ties and the mines of the Stte 
consume 33,500 hewn ties. The State also consumes more 


than 10,000,000 linear feet of round mine material. 
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TROPICAL STORM HITS THE GULF COAST COUNTRY 


(Concluded from Page 34.) 


five carloads of lumber. No insurance was carried. 

‘he J. J. Newman Lumber Company had very little 
tiaber to blow down, but its mill was unroofed. Some 
oi the blow pipes blew down, which compelled the com- 
pauy to close down until Saturday morning, when it 
started up on full time again. 

The Firm Lumber Company, this city, was forced to 
close down for several days on account of damage to its 
ioke stacks. 

The Brookhaven Lumber Company lost part of the roof 
i its mill, Part of its blow pipe system and slab con- 
vevor was blown down, but the damage has been re- 
paired and the company is again operating. 

The McInnis Lumber Company and Tatum Lumber 
Company lost but one day each as their plants suffered 
but very little damage. 

The Pine Export Lumber Company at Hovey had its 
stacks blown down and part of its blow pipes was dam- 
aged; also part of its store roof was blown away, and 
some of the sheds were unroofed. The slab pit was lo- 
cated so that the wind blew sparks under the mill, but by 
several hours of hard work the mill was kept from burn- 
ing. The company’s railroads are damaged and it will 
be some time before they will be in position to operate. 

The Bond Lumber Company had very little timber 
to blow down, but was forced to close its mill until re- 
pairs could be made. Part of the blow pipe in connec- 
tion with the planing mill was blown down, and the 
roofs of the company’s lumber shed were torn off. 

The Canal Lumber Company at Benmore will not be 
able to operate for probably thirty days as its mill was 
unroofed and stacks and blow pipes were blown down. 
Several of the bridges on its roads were washed out. 

Bentley & Emery, of Richton, lost one stack and a 
water tank at mill No. 1, also parts of the roof from 
mills No. 1 and 2. Their blow pipes at the planing mill 
are also down. Their railroad is washed out in places 
and one long trestle over Bogue Homa Creek is dam- 
aged to a considerable extent. It will likely be ten days 
or two weeks before they can start their mills. They lost 
but little timber. 

The Poplarville Sawmill Lumber Company at Poplar- 
ville had several miles of its logging road washed away 
and the dam of its pond blew out. The dam has been 
repaired and the mill is in operation this week. 

The J. N. Hemphill Lumber Company, located at 
Rhodes, a few miles north of Richton, reports that the 
damage to its plant was very slight. It lost only one day 
on account of the storm. 

The F. B. Merrill Lumber Company at Merrill suffered 
considerable damage by the storm. Its stacks and sheds 


mn 


were damaged and with the Pascougala River out of its 
banks the lower part of the mill was flooded and some 
of the lumber and logs were washed away. 





STORM CAUSES GREAT DAMAGE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 8.—Just how much damage 
has been done to sawmill property and standing timber 
in the territory that was swept by storms this week can 
not be determined at this time on account of the fact that 
wires are down, train service is knocked to pieces and an 
actual account of the damage has not been taken yet. 
But it will be heavy without doubt, especially in the di- 
rect path of the storm. From Mobile and Pensacola 
north to Birmingham the storm took a heavy toll of prop- 
erty and life. 

In the Southeast proper the climatic disturbance as- 
sumed the aspect of a sizeable side show attached to the 
main performance and the damage was not inconsider- 
able. Rains have fallen in torrents in Georgia and Flor- 
ida and have put a stop to logging in many districts. 
News is filtering in slowly and it is impossible to esti- 
mate the damage. It is raining now almost incessantly, 
and the logging situation is growing worse. 

Coming as it has upon the heels of a general curtail- 
ment movement, it is likely that the curtailment, volun- 
tary and enforced, will be of such magnitude as to 
greatly strengthen the market, which needs strengthening 
at this time. 





MAINE LUMBER PRODUCTION DECREASES 


Banoor, ME., July 11.—John A. Stuart, surveyor- 
general, has issued his semiannual report on the lumber 
surveyed at the port of Bangor during the first half 
year of 1916, showing that a very material decrease in 
the Maine production of long lumber has taken place. 
The report shows a decrease of 3,380,850 feet from the 
corresponding total for 1915, and a decrease of 16,862,- 
399 feet from 1914. While dry pine and spruce have 
decreased, there has been a slight increase in the output 
of hemlock, however. 

The surveyor-general’s statement of lumber he has 
surveyed at the port of Bangor from January 1 to June 
30, 1916, as compared with the statistics for 1915 and 
1914, is as follows: 








1916 1915 1914 
Board feet Board feet Board feet 
MR PUREE 5 5) oie a> swan or 1,521,374 2,431,669 7,663,401 
ee, oS 6,690,252 14,968,445 
FHOUMOGK. 6.66605 vas ees 1,224,322 545,687 §21,311 
LP (ae ee 6,289,758 9,670,608 23,153,157 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





The sash and door business as a rule continues gener- 
ally busy. In Chicago territory the good business of the 
last three or four weeks continues on a rush plane and 
other cities report activities. The Twin City factories 
are rushed to get out their city orders, although they say 
that country trade is a little slow. Cincinnati mills con- 
tinue busy and there is now a particularly good demand 
for porch stuff from suburban building. Hot weather at 
Kansas City has retarded the business slightly, but the 
state of the trade is such that the dealers are not worry- 
ing. In Baltimore territory work on large buildings and 
in special construction keeps the trade fairly active. 
The Buffalo mills report a fair amount of business on 
hand, although the midsummer slackness has been a deter- 
rent. With the door manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash., 
business continues fairly good, and it is good with San 
Francisco manufacturers. With the white pine sawmills 
in the California mountain districts demand is excellent. 
Some slackness is reported in the glass industry, but this 
is attributed to the midsummer season. 


Chicago continues to report a very good sash and door 
situation, The business with the trade the last four 
weeks has been very satisfactory and continues so. De- 
mand is as heavy as it has been for many months, and 
although slackness is expected soon on account of the 
midsummer season it has not shown up as yet. Demand 
is : almost every item on the list, but chiefly for outside 
stuff. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories as a rule are rushed 
to get out their city orders, so they do not worry much 
about the continued slowness in country trade. The 
country yards have small stocks, but are unwilling to 
lord up until they know how fall business is going, 
wiich depends on the crop. If it materializes according 
to promise there should be a good fall trade in stock sizes. 
Ti+ city yards have been troubled a good deal by the 
te. nsters’ strike, but that seems to be playing out and 
it's easier to get deliveries now. 

\t Baltimore construction work has been brought out 
sa:sfaetorily enough, but mainly in large buildings and 
in uch special construction as industrial establishments 
tho contractors have found their opportunity. The erec- 
tic. of the smaller houses has hardly proceeded with the 
1 freedom and the results of the season so far are 
se’ cely up to expectations. This, together with the eas- 
i, off in the price of lumber, has tended to encourage 
co cessions, though these latter have not been of real 
nent. The outlook is on the whole promising. 


iffalo (N. Y.) mills have a fair amount of business 
on and, though the usual slowing up of the midsummer 
n has begun to be apparent. Building is going ahead 
at bout the same level as a year ago, but it is claimed 
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that the work does not call for so much lumber as is some- 
times the case. 

The mills of the Cincinnati territory continue busy, 
and they are cutting as much lumber as at any time this 
year. There has been a steady market for doors, sash 
and other kinds of mill products and a particularly good 
demand for porch stuff from suburban builders. 


St. Louis millmen report that the state of trade re- 
mains very much as it has been for a week or two, but 
showing a little tendency to slack off. This is expected, 
however, as this is one of the dull seasons in that trade. 
The bigger mills report, however, that a fair line of 
special orders continues to come in. The yards are said 
to have laid in their ordinary stock and are disposed to 
run rather light anyhow until the harvest is in. There 
is expectation that the situation will continue very much 
as it is for the next thirty days. 


With hot weather the rule in Kansas City territory, 
business for the week just closed was hardly so brisk as 
that for the preceding week. However, manufacturers 
say that they see a good business ahead and are not wor- 
rying over the present seasonable lull. Estimating is in 
good volume and with crop conditions so promising 
there is confidence in the future of the trade. Building 
in the country, and to a considerable extent in the cities, 
is expected to show early improvement now that the 
wheat harvest is found to be better than expected. Prices 
of sash and doors continue at the same basis and are 
very firm. 

Business is fairly good, say fir door manufacturers at 
Tacoma, Wash. No special change is noticeable over 
last week. Door pricés are well maintained. The facto- 
ries are in steady operation and the volume of new busi- 
ness is about the same. 


Business is quiet at San Francisco factories. The 
door factories around the Bay are moderately busy for 
the season, but prices are still too low. The door depart- 
ments at the big white pine sawmills in the mountains 
are in steady operation and demand is excellent. Ship- 
ments of white pine door stock and open sash are going 
east and the price situation is fairly satisfactory. There 
is a slight shortage of cars, which may become serious if 
the heavy shipments of barley and other California prod- 
ucts to the Atlantic coast, en route to Europe, continue 
long. 

Trade the last week in business circles was quiet and 
was interrupted by the Fourth of July holiday. This 
situation also prevails in the glass industry. Orders are 
not so heavy as they could be and inquiries are light. 
However, this is the midsummer dullness expected in 
various industries and the height of the vacation sea- 
son is in evidence. 





CALIFORNIA 








| Cileaia White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 











Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


‘Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD Factory and Pattern Stock 








Calif. White 
and Sugar 


PINE 


From ae renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 
Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., suis” 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 


REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
ail orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 


Mills, ¥ards, Gen’! Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA. 
THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 
































ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


California Sugar Pine and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears. 


California Redwood 


In Bevel Siding and Finish. 











Eastern Shipments a Specialty. 
Get Our Prices. 


Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 


No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








> -eri tructi of modern 
D u stm an’s Co.ering the construction 


homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 
Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 


10; . ages; also the various phases of con- 
and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 


to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


MUNN 1 mL mm 








Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 


Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidgz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 


MONAT ES 


LEST TAT 









The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 














The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 

RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING SiEENaneetntT 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears eee cern 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, paraileledges 


TRANSFER BRAK) | 


16 © clean 

















—_ 
WEATHERBEST  Sainctzs 
Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 











| WISCONSIN 














“Badger” Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Write us for prices on the following: 


cars 4.4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 

car 4/4 No, 2 Common Soft Maple 

cars 64 No. 3 Common Soft Ehn 

car 8 4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

car 64 No. 2 Common Rock Elm 

car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Rock Elm 
car No. 4 Pine Boards 

car Ix4 No, 3 Pine Rough 

car 1x4 and wider No. 3 Spruce 

car No. 4 Spruce Rough 

car No. 5 St 
car 13/16x2 
13,699’ 13/16; 
5,989" 
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No. 1 Maple Fig., 1% to 3%’ 
’ No. 1 Oak Fig., 1% to 16’ 
3/16x24%4" Factory Oak Flg., 1 to 16’ 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 








Quick Action 


Wanted on.. Dry Box Lumber 


Well Manufactured and Ready for Immediate Shipment :— 

50 M Ix4 & wider A-LNo.4 W. Pine | 40M ft. Ix4 &wdr. A-L No. 3 Hem. 
2earsix4 & wider 4°,6°&8' No.1, | 500 M ft, 2x4 & war. A-L No. 3 Hem 
Z . Pine egayiagdia or : 

I car Ix4&wdr. 4 &6’ No. 1&2 Hem. 30 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Birch. 
1 car 2x4 & war. 6’ No. 1 & 2 Hemlock 1 car 6-4 No. 3 Birch. 
All of the above can be milled to suit your needs. 

Get our prices today. 


EAU CLAIRE LUMBER CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 
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EXPORTS FAR BELOW NORMAL 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 8.—The export shipments from 
the Pacific coast for June were 22,513,387 feet, which 
does not include parcel shipments. These figures are 
given out by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
Of this total 18,026,135 feet was fir and 4,487,252 feet 
was redwood. Under normal shipping conditions and 
export rates fir exports for June would average about 
67,000,000 feet. From these figures the big influence on 
the present lumber market of the lack of tonnage and 
the extremely high freight rates is easily seen. The 
coastwise domestic market has been affected adversely to 
a great extent by a somewhat different condition; namely, 
the labor troubles in connection with the longshoremen’s 
strike. Receipts of lumber at San Francisco bay dur- 
ing June totaled 24,435,620 feet of fir and 15,155,013 
feet of redwood, a total of 39,585,635 feet of lumber 
during June. In May the receipts amounted to 55,681,- 
233 feet and in April, 65,221,109 feet, while in June, 
1915, the receipts at San Francisco were 68,118,000 feet. 

A striking example of the extremities to which lumber 
shippers in the cargo trade are driven is shown in two 
recent charters for lumber service to the west coast of 
South America. During the week the cod fishing schooner 
Fortuna, now on the Bering Sea banks, was chartered to 
load lumber on Puget Sound for Chile or Peru in Sep- 
tember. This boat is a two-master vessel and will carry 
250,000 feet of lumber. It is one of the smallest boats 
ever fixed for the Puget Sound lumber trade to South 
America, The brigantine Harriett G. was chartered by 
the same interests to load lumber for the west coast. This 
vessel will carry about 300,000 feet and will sail from 
Bellingham about July 15. That there is little likelihood 
of an early easing up in charter rates is indicated by the 
number of charters that are being made for the future. 
Two vessels are reported chartered this week to load lum- 
ber from the north Pacific coast to Sydney at 115s for 
1918 loading. The vessels are the schooner H. K. Ball 
and the barkentine James Tuft. 





MARITIME CORPORATION IS FORMED 


ORANGE, TEX., July 10.—Announcement was made to- 
day of the organization of the Orange Maritime Corpora- 
tion, with the following prominent lumbermen as officers: 
D. R. McInnis, local manager for Henry Piaggio, presi- 
dent and manager; Oscar S. Tam, general manager of the 
Miller-Link Lumber Company, vice president; Joe Miller 
and Maurice Miller, both officials of the Miller-Link 
Lumber Company, treasurer and secretary, respectively. 

Coincidentally with this announcement the new com- 
pany has signed contract with the Beaumont Ship Yards 
for construction of a three-masted schooner that will 
carry approximately 650,000 superficial feet of lumber. 
This ship will be 168 feet in length, 5614 feet beam, with 
15 feet depth of hold. The contract calls for delivery in 
four months. The cost is to be approximately $60,060. 

The material to be used in the vessel is to be furnished 
by the Miller-Link Lumber Company of Orange and is to 
be all-heart yellow pine from Louisiana virgin forests. 
The stem and stern posts are to be of live oak; the masts 
and spars of Oregon fir. The building is to be under the 
supervision of the American Bureau of Shipping’s inspec- 
tor and special surveyor. 

President McInnis, of the new company, cites that it 
has been proved in Orange ship yard that vessels of this 
type can be built successfully in this section and, he has 
no doubt, it will be further proved by the construction 
of this vessel in Beaumont. He further states that it is 
the intention of the builders to construct several addi- 
tional vessels of similar type for operation out of Orange 
and other lumber shipping ports, as fast as conditions 
permit their construction. 





FRANCE FACING SHORTAGE OF BARRELS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12.—According to Consul 
General Thackara at Paris, there is prospect of a crisis 
among the wine growers of France on account of a 
shortage of barrels in which to store the new wine, and 
he suggests that this fact offers an excellent opportunity 
for American stave manufacturers to increase their 
export business. In a report to the Department of State, 
Consul Thackara says: 

The American consul general at Marseille reports that 
stocks of staves in hand amount to 1,500 or 2,000 tons, 
but that if a normal wine crop is obtained the quantity 
of staves required in the Marseilles and Cette districts alone 
will be in the neighborhood of 20,000 tons. Unless it be 
possible to obtain a portion of these from Russia—which 
seems highly problematic—they will have to be bought in 
their entirety from the United States. ‘ ; 

Reports from the American consul at Bordeaux likewise 
indicate a great scarcity of staves, and buyers are said to be 
willing to purchase from 500,000 to 600,000 at least 1 
meter (39.37 inches) in length. The prices at which white 
oak staves could be sold at Bordeaux are said to be from 
100 to 120 franes per 101 staves, c. i. f. Bordeaux, with 3 
percent discount. 

It is stated that if white oak staves are not available in 
sufficient quantities, Bordeaux buyers will purchase those 
made of chestnut. 

Further inquiries tend to show a_ large demand for the 
whole barrel (knocked down), provided ocean freight rates 
and insurance can be obtained at sufficiently low terms. 

According to a prominent Paris wholesale wine dealer, in 
the event of a satisfactory wine crop the present price of 
barrels in the wine districts of 25 francs may easily rise 
to 30 frances and over. ‘The situation will be partly met 
by the use of old barrels, but the supply of these will be 
quite inadequate, as is shown by the sharp rise in their 
prices. Old barrels a year ago were worth about 10 francs 
each, whereas today they are selling freely at 18 francs. 

The Wine Merchants’ Federation of the Gironde (Bor- 
deaux) district recently has taken up the question of the 
shortage of barrels with the ministries interested, and has 
asked that, if it proves impossible to assist the manufac- 
ture of barrels by the provision of staves and hoops, “of 


which there is a great shortage,’ the ministries do ever: 
thing possible to place the stocks of old barrels at the «i 
posal of the wine growers. oi 

It is also reported that a good demand exists for ire) 
hoops, which before the war sold for 20 to 23 frances yo; 
100 kilos (220.46 pounds), but the price for which at ¢h. 
we time ranges from 70 to 75 francs delivered Pu; 
eaux. 


LUMBERMEN ENTER FREIGHT BUSINESS 


_ LoutsvituE, Ky., July 12.—The ©. C. Mengel & Bro 
Company, of Louisville, which is one of the leading ma. 
hogany concerns of the country, and which has acquired 
a number of steam and sailing vessels during the last 
year for the purpose of transporting mahogany logs 1y 
tween Africa and Mexico and its Pensacola docks, has 
incorporated the Axim Transportation Company for tli 
purpose of operating the vessels. The company will do 
a general freight business, and will handle business on 
the return trips, the cargoes of commercial freight out 
bound taking the place of those of mahogany inbound. 
The company has a nominal capitalization of $5,000; and 
is permitted to acquire an indebtedness not to exceed 
$750,000. C. R. Mengel, president of the mahogany 
company; C. C. Mengel, vice president, and C. C. Mengel, 
jr., are the incorporators of the Axim Transportation 
Company. Axim, Africa, is the location of the West 
Africa logging camp of the company, its Honduras 
camp being at Belize. 








PORT OF ORANGE ACTIVE 

ORANGE, TEx., July 10.—The Italian bark Olona, the 
first of the Piaggio fleet to load in Orange, completed 
its cargo Saturday and made its clearance for Leghorn, 
Italy. Its cargo aggregates 1,282,400 feet, divided as 
follows: Sawn yellow pine timber, 936,681; resawn yel- 
low pine lumber, 345,719 feet. Most of this cargo was cut 
at local mills, the greater part being furnished by the 
Miller-Link Lumber Company. 

The schooners Roscway and Doane, of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company’s fleet, are en route here from 
the West Indies, the latter with a small cargo of imports. 
It is believed that both boats were well to the westward 
of the recent tropical storm and no anxiety is felt con- 
cerning their safety. 

The barges Vaska and Thelka, with capacity of 400,000 
feet of lumber each, were brought here Friday from 
Beaumont and aye being loaded with lumber for Cuba 
by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. ‘These barges 
are owned by the Gulf Export & Transportation Com- 
pany, of Beaumont, and have been in operation between 
that port and Tampico, towed by the steamer Keechi. 
Mach is rigged with masts and hoists some sail. 


_—w 


WEST INDIES FURNISHES LARGE MARKET 


Houston, Tex., July 11.—While the export trade con- 
tinues quiet, a number of shipments of old orders are 
being made. Cuba and the West Indies are still fur- 
nishing the market with a large proportion of the busi- 
ness going out of the local ports. A number of the lum- 
ber firms are unwilling to accept orders for coastwise 
shipments because of the uncertainty of securing bottoms, 
while others are willing to take a chance on payment of 
demurrage while they are awaiting vessels to carry 
their cargo. The coastwise trade seems to be easing up 
slightly and hopes are entertained for better shipping 
conditions within a short time. 

Lumber shipments for the last week from the port of 
Galveston and subports of Houston, Port Bolivar and 
Texas City were as follows: 





For Liverpool via Pensacola: Per steamship Ozonian 
7,434 pieces of staves, value not specified. 

For Havana and Matanzas: Per steamship Megxico—°ji,- 
055 pieces yellow pine lumber; 50,775 pieces yellow pine 
lumber, vaiue not specified. 

For Cristobal, Canal Zone: Per steamship Siskiyou 
1,121 pieces rough lumber, $1,826.13; 42,673 pieces dressed 
yellow pine lumber, $15,230.80. . 

For Liverpool: Per steamship Civilian—22,405 pieces 
staves. 


A cargo of lumber from Port Bolivar was also shipped 
to Cuban ports on steamship Mercator last week. 

It is understood that the cargo for Cristobal is a part 
of the big United States Government order for which 
bids recently were opened. It was loaded at Port Boli- 
var and comprises a total of 720,171 feet. Besides the 
above shipment, the vessel carried 17,572 pieces of 
dressed lumber, valued at $4,498.27, which was loaded 
at New Orleans. This is one of the biggest cargoes to 
leave local ports in a long time. 





CUBAN DEMAND GROWS WITH INCREASED 
PROSPERITY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12.—The following report 
on the Cuban lumber market has been received by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce from the 
Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, and was 
written by J. C. Manzer, special agent of the New Bruns 
wick Government in Havana: 


Cuba imports annually about 600,000,000 feet of lumber, 
This consists, for the most part, of pine, spruce and fir, and 
is imported in the form of inch boards, running from 6 to !- 
inches in width; planks 2 and 3 inches thick and of various 
widths, and deals sawn to various dimensions to conforin 
te orders received. ets 

The greater part of this lumber comes from the Unites 
States, principally from the Gulf of Mexico ports, but Ca" 
ada supplies a large quantity. A large part of, this lum) 
is brought on schooners, but since the ferry service betweci! 
Cuba and Key West bas been in operation considerable Jum 
ber from Florida and Georgia is shipped by rail. This luu 
ber, on arrival in Cuba, is taken direct from the docks to t' 
mills, where it is planed and made ready for building pui 
poses, It is then shipped to all parts of the island, 
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‘rhe increasing prosperity of the island has largely in- 
syoused the demand for lumber of all kinds, but lack of ves- 
sels has prevented the necessary supply from being obtained, 
and consequently has curtailed building operations. 

Yhe laborers in the cane fields, now that they are getting 
more pay for their work, are not content to live in houses 
of palm leaves, but are constructing more comfortable wooden 
houses. The clerks in the business houses, many of whom 
have been living in small, poorly ventilated rooms in the 
crowded parts of Habana, are now getting building lots out- 
side the city and constructing houses, mostly of wood, 
wiere their families can enjoy the fresh air and sunshine, 
The business ‘men also are building residences in the sub- 
urbs, mostly of brick or concrete, but even these require 
lurge quantities of lumber for doors, windows, staging, 
molds for concrete etc. Spruce, pine, fir, hemlock and cedar 
would be suitable for all building purposes in Cuba. 

Besides this class of lumber Cuba imports quantities of 
shingles, thousands of crates for fruit, shooks for packing 
cases, stave heads and hoops for making barrels and large 
quantities of broom handles. Pine, spruce and fir would be 
suitable for making fruit crates and packing cases. ‘These 
are imported cut in exact lengths ready to be nailed together 
and are tied in bundles. Birch, maple and ash would be 
suitable for barrel heads, staves and hoops. ‘These arrive 
tied in bundles, and when put together are used for packing 
beer. Yellow birch and maple make the best broom handles, 











SCARCITY OF SEAMEN HAMPERS VESSEL 
MOVEMENTS 


Boston, Mass., July 11.—Scearcity of seamen has de- 
layed the sailing of the Swedish bark Maorilands, laden 
with a full cargo of pine and spruce, for carrying which 
to Buenos Aires and Rosario the owners will be paid 
the record price of $45 and $50 a thousand feet, re- 
spectively. The vessel finished loading at Mystic Wharf 
several days ago and dropped down the harbor, but has 
been swinging idly at anchor since unable to secure men. 
Seamen for deep sea voyages are scarcer at the present 
time than previously in years, partly because of the very 
good wages being paid for short coastwise trips. It is 
understood that Boston lumber exporters are now look- 
ing around quietly for two more ships to carry large 
shipments to the Argentine, where improving business is 
quickening the demand for American labor. 

Some of the local lumber merchants profess to be sur- 
prised by the keen demand for space for lumber on the 
regular steamships plying from this port to England 
and Franee. The Leyland liner Novian has just sailed 
for Manchester with 200 tons of lumber in its hold. The 
schooner Donna T. Briggs, recently reported as on the 
way to New York from Bangor with a cargo of spruce, 
has met misfortune near Ash Island off the mouth of 
the Penobscot River. The schooner is hard and fast on 
the rocks and it is doubtful if either vessel or cargo 
can be saved. 

The Bangor-owned schooner Emma S. Lord, chartered 
to carry southern yellow pine from Mobile to Cuba,ealso 
has come to grief, according to reports just received 
here by the agents. The vessel was caught in the hur- 
ricane of last week and capsized, and only two men 
were saved by a steamer that happened to arrive in time. 
The Emma S. Lord was a staunch lumber vessel of 374 
tons gross, built in 1903 at Milbridge, Me. 

The three-masted schooner Susan N. Pickering, which 
completed a few days ago the work of unloading a cargo 
of southern yellow pine at Neponset, has gone to Bridge- 
water, N. S., from Boston to load spruce for New York 
at a very high rate. 

Wood pulp continues to arrive here on vessels from 
Denmark, and paper interests are quite ready to pay 
most profitable prices. The Danish steamer Dania is just 
in after a 25-day voyage from Copenhagen, bringing a 
large quantity of woodpulp. 





MOVEMENT LARGEST IN MANY MONTHS 


New ORLEANS, La., July 10.—Lumber and timber ex- 
ports for the week ended Saturday reached an approxi- 
mate total of 3,433,000 feet—the largest movement in 
many months, but one not likely to be duplicated soon. 
The steamship Jalisco cleared with 1,619,000 feet for 
Havana. This single shipment exceeded the total clear- 
ances of the average week during recent months. The 
steamship Bayard took out nearly a half million feet for 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, while the Willapa 
carried 455,000 feet for Cape Gracias. These out-of- 
ordinary shipments account for the marked increase of 
export movement for the week, the other shipments rang- 
ing about as usual. Parcel shipments were cleared for 
Liverpool, Scandinavia and Rotterdam. A sailing vessel 
—the bark Neptuna—went out with staves for Oporto. 
The remainder of the movement was for Central America, 
West Indian and Isthmian points, save a shipment of 
72,000 feet for Minititlan, Mexico. In addition to lum- 
ber and timber the clearances included 96,971 pieces, 
25,548 bundles staves, 8,802 bundles shooks, 4,500 crates, 
3,477 headings, 2,238 crossties and 265 mahogany logs. 
Coastwise vessels moved to New York 733,000 feet of 
lumber, 43,894 bundles box material and 2,797 crossties. 
_ No new export market feature is reported and demand 
is rated comparatively quiet. Last week’s storm is be- 
lieved to have resulted in considerable damage to ship- 
pine, the known losses being reported in another place. 








CARE WILL MAKE TIRES LAST 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company is educating 
the publie in the proper care of tires that the ideal of 
the company—‘‘ More Mileage for Goodyear Users’ ’— 
may be accomplished. One of the direct’ results of this 
fainpaign is the chain of Goodyear service stations, 
Stretching across the continent, where motorists may 
obicin the service of experts to see that the proper size 
of iires are used; provide proper inflation; ascertain 
Whether the wheels are in proper alignment; examine 
tre: ‘s for euts and other injuries—in fact to fortify 
tires against all troubles that tend to cut down the life 
anc prevent motorists from getting all the mileage that 
has been built into the tires. This service has enabled 
May motorists to cut down tire costs greatly—(Ad- 
Vertisement. ) 





TELLS OF OBSERVATIONS ON RECENT TRIP 


OSHKOSH, Wis., July 11.—O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, returned Sunday from an extensive trip through the 
Kast. He first went to Minneapolis, where a Government 
inspection was made of experimental hemlock block pave- 
ment laid down ten years ago and on which a report is 
expected soon. This was the last of several official inspec- 
tiors made by Mr. Swan and members of the Federal 
Forest Service and a comprehensive report is to be made 
later. Mr. Swan was able to state that all successive in- 
spections showed highly favorable results. Mr. Swan 
went from Minneapolis to Atlantic City, N. J., to attend 
the meeting of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, wherein he had served on three important commit- 
tees, one the standardization of shipping containers; an- 
other on wood paving blocks, and the third on structural 
timbers. Perhaps most interesting, according to the nar- 
rative of Mr. Swan, was the report of the committee on 


‘shipping containers which had had the assistance afforded 


by railroad reports and it was the duty of the committee 
to ascertain what materials are best suited for the manu- 
facture of boxes and other containers used for shipping 
various commodities. 

Mr. Swan also spent a few days at Washington, D. C., 
in conference with members of the Forest Service on the 
standardization of building materials. It has been advo- 
eated that some standardization should be established in 
building codes. In eighty different cities there are as 
many building codes. Some give yellow pine a rating of 
900 pounds bearing strength, while still others accord 
it a marking of 2,700. The variance for hemlock is from 
600 to 2,700 pounds. Mr. Swan also conferred with the 
New York underwriters, who will issue a uniform build- 
ing code, and an effort will be made to have that code 
universally adopted. The code will also contain features 
of fire retardant construction. 


HYMENEAL 


CUTLER-STACKPOLE.—The second youngest son of 
one of the most prominent lumber manufacturers and 
wholesalers in the East became a benedict July 7 when 
George Chalmers Cutler, jr., Harvard ’13, married 
Miss S. Margaret Stackpole, daughter of Mrs. Stack- 
pole of 67 Sparks Street, Cambridge, Mass., and the late 
Henry Stackpole. Mr. Cutler is the fourth son of Mr. 
and Mrs. George C. Cutler of Heath Street, Brookline, 
Mass. His father is a member of Stetson, Cutler & Co., 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, St. John, N. B., and New York 
City, said to be the largest spruce manufacturers and 
distributers in the world. The sons are employed by 
or are members of the firm. 

The marriage was celebrated in St: John’s Memorial 
Chapel in Cambridge, the Rev. Alexander Mann, rector 
of Trinity Church, Boston, officiating. Because of the 
recent death of the bride’s father, and also owing to 
illness in the bridegroom’s family, the wedding was 
planned with as much simplicity as is permitted by the 
prominence in society of both families. The bride’s father 
was a prominent member of the Boston: Stock Exchange 
for many years. The bride was given in marriage by 
her brother, William Stackpole, of New York. The maid 
of honor was the bride’s sister, Miss Grace Stackpole. 
Two junior nephews, J. Harleston Parker, jr., and James 
Parker, acted as pages for the bride. 

Robert Cutler, Harvard ’16, attended his brother as 
best man, and three other brothers, Dr. Elliot C. Cutler 
and John W. Cutler, both Harvard ’09, and Roger W. 
Cutler, Harvard ’11, acted as ushers. There was no 
reception after the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. George 
Chalmers Cutler, jr., are to reside at 140 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, and will be at home there after August 1. 
The bride is a sister of Mrs. J. Harleson Parker (Edith 
V. Stackpole). of Marlborough Street, Boston, and of 
Mrs. Robert Grant, jr. (Priscilla C. Stackpole), of Lon- 
don, England. 











KOBBE-WITHERBEE.—An announcement of an en- 
gagement that will be very interesting to the lumber 
trade of the East and South, and especially to lumber- 
men golfers, has just been made by Frank B. Wither- 
bee, treasurer of the H. M. Bickford Co.. the well known 
Boston wholesale lumber house svecializing in cypress 
and North Carolina pine, and Mrs. Witherbee. They 
have announced from their home in 155 Temple street. 
West Newton. the engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Frances E. Witherbee. to a prominent army officer. 
Lieutenant Herman Kobbe, of the United States cavalry 
service. No date has yet been set for the wedding be- 
cause of the uncertainty attending the securing of a 
furlough on account of the acute Mexican situation. 
Miss Witherbee is very popular in Newton societv and 
like her father, who has always played a prominent part 
in the lumbermen’s golf tournaments at Boston, Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere, is an enthusiastic lover of out- 
door recreations. The announcement of her engage- 
ment was made at a luncheon given at the Witherbee 
home to a number of her closest friends. 





TEEJARDIN-MEDER.—Miss Lula Rebecca Meder and 
Ray W. Teejardin, of Tuttle, Okla., were married June 
28 in the study of the First Christian Church, Rev. H. E. 
Van Horn officiating. After August 1 they will be at 
home in Tuttle, where Mr. Teejardin is manager of the 
Davidson & Case Lumber Co. 


KNEELAND-MUNGER.—Pierson Kneeland, son of the 
late D. M. Kneeland, of the Kneeland-Bigelow Co. and 
several other allied lumber operating concerns in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, and Miss Lois Munger, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Munger, Bay City, Mich., were mar- 
ried at the Congregational church, Bay City. on June 29. 
The bride is a daughter of one of Bay City’s leading 
architects. Mr. and Mrs. Kneeland will reside at 
Phillips, Wis. 





HAVE SOME BARGAINS FOR LUMBERMEN 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company with gen- 
eral offices in St. Louis is getting out a very interest- 
ing little booklet called ‘‘Zelnicker’s Bulletin’’ that 
lists many machinery bargains for lumbermen. While 
the. general office of the company is in St. Louis it has 
material and machinery in all parts of the country so 
that the bulletin should prove of interest and value to 
any lumberman contemplating the installation of new 
machinery in the mill or the purchase .of railroad 
equipment.— (Advertisement. ) 





“MICHIGAN | 


Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 





No. 3 


Common 


Beech 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 


Any 
Items 
Here 


You 
Need 


No. 3 


Common 


Maple 


e 750 M ft. of 5-4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. | 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 














For Quick 


SALE 












200 MEE. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
200 M Ft. 5-4 No. 3 Maple 
20 M Ft. 5-4 No. 3 Birch 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


7 JOHANNESBURG, MICH. ‘ 











Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 


We solicit “your Inquiries for 





Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 














THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘“The Lum- 


berman Poet”, including ‘Today’, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Manufacturers of 


| WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK | 

YELLOW PINE S8cG%5,F |® 

SouTHeRN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


le r A 
For BiGg STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
nn. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The Germain Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pines 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


| North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


L PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 











CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION | 

















ee PITTSBURGH, PA. 
. Y 


\ Konnarock, Va. 








LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co? 
178 RORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 





CENTRAL LOUISIANA NOTES 


ALEXANDRIA, La., July 10.—Several manufacturers 
from this district have recently visited the consuming 
yellow pine territory and are somewhat optimistic over 
the outlook for business. The general opinion of these mill- 
men is that retailers will begin buying yard and shed stock 
the last of July. Demand is undoubtedly increasing and 
prices hold firm at former levels, several items being reported 
as bringing better prices than heretofore. Yellow pine condi- 
tions this week are more encouraging than for several weeks 
and prospects are steadily improving. The car situation is 
almost normal again, most of the mills reporting that they 
have suffered no delay as box cars are plentiful. The number 
of mills curtailing in this district increases every week, 
some cutting hardwood three days and pine the other three 
days each week, while others operate their sawmills only five 
days a week and still others have further curtailed and are 
operating their plants only four days a week. 

No large schedule has been offered in timber bills during 
the last week. Structural and heavy railroad timbers hold 
steady and in good demand. Smaller timbers, however, con- 
tinue to show weakness with demand only fair. There has 
been a slight advance in prices on siding and lining, with 
demand fair. In decking both prices and demand hold 
steady. Flooring demand continues good with inquiries 
heavy on lower grades, and prices on both high and low 
grades hold steady. It may be said that the volume is about 
the same as for the corresponding period of last month. 
There has been a stronger demand for ceiling over that of 
last week. Inquiries are heavy on B and better and B, 
latest quotations being $17.50 to $18.50 f. 0. b. mill. Ad- 
vancement in the lower grades has not been so active as to 
demand and prices are only steady. Partition prices have 
shown some advance, but demand shows a_ corresponding 
weakness. There is but little demand for bevel siding, prices 
remaining about as heretofore. The changes in drop siding 
are not noticeable as to demand, but prices have advanced 
somewhat on higher grades. Prices on lower grades are 
steady. Demand for finish is weak with prices holding firm. 
The demand for No. 1 hoards is good with inquiries heavy on 
1x12 at prices in line with quotations of last week. No. 2 
boards are not in such good demand as last week, but prices 
are steady. An improvement of from 50 cents to $1 over the 
prices of last week is being felt in fencing prices, with 
demand heavy in both No. 1 and No, 2—1x6. Shiplap shows 
weakness in No. 2 with No. 1 holding steady; demand for 
both grades good, the greater demand being for 1x8 No. 1 
and No. 2. On molding, casing, base and jambs prices are 
holding firm, with but little increase in demand. Dimension 
still shows weakness, latest quotations being $8.50 to $9 off 
the list, with even further concessions on surplus items. It 
is the general opinion that dimension will, in the very near 
future, advance from $1 to $1.50 a thousand feet. No. 3 
stock prices still hold firm with considerable improvement in 
demand during the last week. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT, “LA., July 11.—If the mill production cur- 
tailment that has been under way several weeks in the 
yellow pine territory is continued a short while longer 
the reduced output will undoubtedly have a very stimulating 
effect upon the market. Already the curtailment is having 
effect, but the rush of orders resulting therefrom has not 
yet appeared. Some of the lumbermen here have it figured 
out that another week or two of the curtailment will stimu- 
late the market, because they have information that yards 
in consuming sections are practically exhausted and that 
retailers have been swapping stocks in order to meet require- 
ments of pressing nature. But new stocks are needed in 
large volume and the buying, it is believed. is bound to begin 
vigorously at early date. There is no indication of a let-up 
in the curtailment, which is quite pronounced, as many mills 
are running only four days a week and most of the others 
only five days, and the buyers no doubt have about become 
convinced that their holding off is not going to affect prices 
generally. 

An encouraging feature of the market situation is the 
marked improvement in inquiry. There are many more in- 
quiries this week than last, and from these a considerable 
quantity of business is almost sure to come. 

The Texas trade is showing up excellently. Scores of cars 
were placed by that section during the week, and several 
hundred more for the immediate future are expected. The 
opening up in Texas is expected to be followed by similar 
activity in other States, especially where the crop work has 
advanced sufficiently to insure good harvests. 

Yellow pine prices have maintained their strength, as a 
general rule, with splendid firmness. Here and there prices 
have been cut, but the mills generally are not making this 
concession and when the buying appears in wholesome 
volume an increase in prices is also expected. 

Building operations are brisk. The report for June shows 
that permits were issued for buildings costing $99,994 during 
the month. This was more than the monthly average since 
January 1, 1916, during which period building activities 
here have cost about $500,000. At Alexandria, La., permits 
were issued for $30.000 of buildings, and at Lake Charles 
the total was $138,792. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER 


MERIDIAN, Miss., July 10.—The damage to standing 
timber throughout this State from the hurricane that 
began July 5 and lasted through July 6 is reported to 
be extremely heavy. The variable winds, which reached a 
velocity of from 40 to 125 miles an hour at various points 
in the State, swept whole sections of timber absolutely 
clean. The property loss, particularly in the Coast region, 
was heavy and has been estimated at from $2,000,000 to 
$6.000,000 around Mobile and contiguous territory. Crops 
all over the State have been practically ruined. 

The yellow pine market during the last week has ex- 
hibited some signs of improvement and lumbermen are more 
optimistic. They state that demand undoubtedly is imvrov- 
ing and prices generally are firmer. Car siding has enjoyed 
a good call and dimension has shown some strength. Prices 
are firm. 

= continue the schedule of curtailment of one day a 
week. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 


LAvrEL, Miss., July 10.—The yellow pine market has 
been resting on its oars for the last fortnight, although 
an occasional bright spot appears, and new sales of con- 
siderable volume are recorded at fairly good prices, consider- 
ing some of the recent low quotations that have been made. 

First-class longleaf timbers 12x12 and up to 30 to 40 
cubie are always in good demand, and command good prices. 
Some items of ceiling and flooring are fairly active, but as is 
usual when the market is generally inactive orders for 
straight cars are scarce, and shippers are obliged to get out 
a large percentage of mixed car orders. 

Curtailment is being increased in this locality, several 
night runs having been cut out. Close students of market 
conditions believe that it is only a question of a short time 





until direct results of curtailment will be reflected in tie 
price of southern pine lumber. 

All the lumber companies in this locality suffered sevepoty 
from the tropical gale of last week, the principal damage 15 
plants being stacks blowing down, lumber being strewn abo: 
yards, and many roofs being blown away. Although reporis 
from the timber sections are still incomplete on accoun: 0; 
the creeks being impassible, many estimate the damag 
timber in Jones and adjoining counties to be equal to that o; 
the memorable storm of 1906. Corn and cotton were jai 
flat and farmers will suffer greatly. 











SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., July 11.—Curtailment in southern 
Mississippi during this month will be at least 30 percent 
and probably more if the mills that were curtailing before 
the storm continue on that basis. Very few orders changed 
hands last week on account of the delay in mails and ail 
telephone and telegraph wires being down for several days 
after the storm. The mills that were hit by the storm are 
behind with their orders and those having lumber cut and 
ready to move were unable to ship it on account of the 
washouts on railroads south of here. 

Before reports were had from the mills hit by the storm 
the lumbermen were afraid that a large amount of timber 
was blown down and that the market would be depressed 
because this timber would have to be made into lumber at 
once. Reports, however, are to the effect that very little 
good timber was blown down. 
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FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL 

MonTcoMERY, ALA., July 12.—With all prices remain- 
ing steady there is a better demand for both hardwood 
and pine lumber in Montgomery and the district. Very 
little change has been noted by the lumbermen on either 
high or low grade lumber and the demand is much better now 
than for the same time last year, the lumbermen say. Many 
residences are being built and the lumbermen report having 
demands for high grade lumber in the North and East. While 
the lumbermen have some trouble getting the required num- 
ber of freight cars they are of the opinion this condition will 
not last very much longer. 

Since Montgomery’s anti-shingle ordinance became effective 
several months ago the demand for shingles decreases, but 
since the tropical hurricane the lumbermen in south Alabama 
will again put the shingles on the market. Very few shingles 
will be used in Montgomery proper, but the demand outside 
will be heavy. 

Reports are that all mills are operating on full time now. 
Several were forced to close down during the rain last week, 
but all have resumed operation now. 

John H. Wallace, secretary of the State forestry depart- 
ment, has received replies from many Alabama lumbermen, 
who say they will investigate and ascertain the cost of 
installing excelsior machines in their mills. Mr. Wallace last 
week mailed to a majority of the owners of mills personal 
letters asking them to investigate and if possible install the 
machines to make excelsior from waste material. Secretary 
Wallace is of the opinion that several of these machines 
will be installed within the next few weeks. 





CRESCENT CITY NOTES 

New Or.uEANS, La., July 11—Mrs. Eve Christine 
Dibert, who recently gave $200,000 to construct and en- 
dow a tuberculosis hospital as a memorial to her husband, 
the late Capt. John Dibert, today added $103.000 additional 
to the gift. The city has provided a site for the institution, 
which will be known as the John Dibert Memorial Hospital, 
and a board of trustees has been appointed to administer. 
The original donation provided $50.000 for construction of 
the hospital buildings and $150.000 for endowment. The 
trustees and an advisory board of physicians, after studying 
hospital plans, found that a hospital of adequate size and 
equipment would cost. $153.000. Mrs. Dibert accordingly 
has given the additional $103.000. Captain Dibert, whose 
memory wiil be honored by the benefaction, died several 
years ago. He was one of the leaders of the, Louisiana 
cypress industry for years. 

H. F. Smith, of the Standard Export Lumber Company, 
who left some days ago for Colorado for his health. writes 
his New Orleans friends that he has improved rapidly since 
his arrival in the West and hopes to return, fully recovered, 
in a short time. 

Bogalusa, having contributed its Fourth of July fund to 
the relief of dependent families of the Bogalusa military 
company called into service with the State guard, cele- 
brated the Fourth with a “preparedness” parade instead. _ Fol- 
lowing the parade, the celebrators were addressed by Mavor 
Sullivan and other sneakers in Goodyear Park. In _ the 
course of his address Mr. Sullivan announced that at a meet- 
ing of the Great Southern directors in the East a few days 
ago, orders had been placed for $500,000 worth of machinery 
for the new paper mill to be erected in Bogalusa at once. 
He announced also that Frank Goodyear and his sister had 
placed in his hands $20,000 to construct a Young Woman's 
Christian Association building, with an additional $5,000 
to furnish and equip it and a promise of more if necessary. 
The same donors gave Bogalusa its fine Y. M. C. A. Building 
several years ago. 


SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES 

WARREN, ARK., July 10.—The curtailment policy con- 
tinues to spread, and every few days some mill is re- 
ported to have reduced running time on account of full 
yards and light demand. The Arkansas Lumber Company, 
the Southern Lumber Company, the Bradley Lumber Com- 
pany at Warren are running four days a week. O. 0. 
Axley, manager of Southern Lumber Company, advises 
the sawmill of his company will be regulated by sales 
strictly. The stock on hand is normal and it is not his 
desire to pile up lumber in excess of actual demand at 
prevailing market prices. 

Each individual manufacturer at last has seemed to 
realize the evil of overproduction and has taken it upon 
himself to operate his sawmill in conformity with his 
sales. If this policy would only be adopted by every 
manufacturer of yellow pine, and adhered to absolutely, 
there would be no cause for complaint from retail cus- 
tomers on account of the fluctuating prices for yellow 

ine. 

i The last few days of hot weather have brought the 
crops out in fine shape and retailers are beginning to see 
a fine country trade from the farmers this fall. 








Woop and its manufactures valued at $2,924 were 
exported from Hongkong, China, to Hawaii during 1914, 
while in 1915 the value of the same exports were $9,2/»- 
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THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Sr. Louis, ‘Mo., July 11.—The general lumber trade 
situation here for a week past has shown no changes of 
auy great significance. Dealers in general stocks say the 
demand from the city is considerably better than this time 
last year and the outside demand about what could be 
expected. 

“The market in our line (yellow pine) certainly shows 
a better tone than formerly,” says G. Mucke, of the 
Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company. “The revival has not 
gotten a good start yet, but we are acting on the theory 
that the trade is likely to see a prosperous fall. We got 
an order today with the condition attached that if a cer- 
tuin price were made it would be accepted. We let it go, 
although we might not have done so a few weeks ago. 
There is curtailment of output and there may have to be 
more, and while prices have not as yet felt much of an up- 
ward surge there is a feeling that they will respond to the 
improved conditions.” 

This attitude is said to be general among the lumbermen 
of St. Louis. One of them says: ‘We take the position 
that if we can not sell at a reasonable profit we will have 
the stock left to sell to somebody else.’ The abatement of 
this eagerness to sell is interpreted as a healthy sign. ; 

W. P. Gruner, secretary of the Phillip Gruner & Bros. 
Lumber Company, says the company’s trade was not so 
satisfactory in June this year as it was last June. ‘We 
are selling considerable lumber to the East Side,” said 
Mr. Gruner. ‘The building activity across the river seems 
to be very brisk. East St. Louis is going ahead. Demand 
seems to be mostly for standard dimensions, or at least these 
are the leaders with us. There seems to be a considerable 
improvement in the July trade so far.” 

Charles E. Thomas, head of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber 
Company, says: ‘We will have been in the business twenty 
years next August and we record last May as our_ best 
month in twenty years. This June, also, the demand for 
hardwoods has been very good.” 

Demand for cooperage stuff is good. Last season was a 
wet one and the mills fell behind and seemingly have not 
yet caught up on slack cooperage stuff. This has been 
complicated with more or less sporadic labor troubles through 
the mill districts of the South. The slack trade reports a 
scarcity of labor at the mills that supply the material. 
The apple crop is promising, and the demand may be said 
to be greater than the supply. 














IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 11—The wheat harvest in the 
Missouri-Kansas district is virtually finished. Early 
threshing returns show the crop to be the best in quality 
that the State has had in years. The estimate now is for a 
110,000,000-bushel crop, which would put the yield second 
only to that of 1914, which broke all records by a wide 
margin. Considering the high quality of the yield the wheat 
probably will bring in considerably more money than did last 
year’s crop. 

Last week was broken into by the Fourth of July holiday, 
but even at that the volume of business reported by the manu- 
facturers is better than has been reported for several weeks. 
The buyers are watching closely for any further increase of 
price and indications are that there will be a strong run of 
business immediately the prices start up. There has been 
some more building activity both in the city and in the sur- 
rounding territory of late and the prospects are that with 
the wheat crop assured and the corn in such excellent condi- 
tion there will be a further revival of the building business, 
which was halted temporarily, pending the outcome of the 
harvest. The strike of the building trades has not yet been 
settled, and several large jobs still are being delayed by it, 
but the effect on the whole is not of great importance. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 10.—The lumber market is show- 
ing a much better tone and buying is rapidly increasing. 
The huge tie order of the Southern Pacific, which is 
believed to have amounted to 2,000,000 ties, was decidedly 
the feature of the week’s activities. An indication of the 
improvement of the market was contained in three orders for 
yard stocks which amounted to 600 cars and which were 
placed with Beaumont mills during the last week. One of 
the retailers in west Texas, who is said never to have bought 
heavily unless the outlook for demand was good, was one of 
~ \ toate iene He ordered 200 carloads of general yard 
Stock, 

As previously reported, most mills in this district have 
been operating five days a week and mill stocks are light, 
with possibly a few exceptions. The increased buying last 
rok, however, has caused several of the plants to resume 
ull runs. 

‘The excellent crop conditions throughout the West and 
middle West also have a tendency of creating a more hopeful 
feeling among lumber manufacturers. As usual, the retail 
business in Beaumont holds up well, due to the extensive 
building activity in this city and vicinity. 

Carrying a cargo of 3,000,000 feet of yellow pine timber, 
the British steamship Pikepool cleared from this port Sunday 
tor England. It is under charter to the Standard Export 
Lumber Company. The next lumber steamer is due to arrive 
here about the last of July. It will be the fourth of a fleet 
5 six _ chartered by the Standard company to load at 
scaumont, 


ORANGE, TEX., July 10.—‘‘No perceptible change’? is 
about the sum and substance of the market talk in this 
center, An encouraging symptom is that reduction of 
oufout seems to continue a general practice and local lumber- 
me» feel assured that this will eventually show a pronounced 
effct on the situation. No very great improvement is ex- 
Pecicd here before August 1, and the opinion seems to be 
thot it will not be marked before August 15. There still is 
Qgniic general confidence in the outlook for fall business. 
fev inquiries from railroads have been noted, but whether 
es" represent business or are merely feelers remains to be 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


USTON, TEX., July 11.—Indications that the yellow 
© lumber market is about to take a change for the bet- 

vere shown in the sudden inclination of buyers who 

into the market within the last few days. Harry T. 
Son all, general sales manager of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
stated that for the first time in ninety days the larger 
‘ard dealers have shown a disposition to buy lumber. 
". Sendall —— inquiries calling for from 50 to 250 cars 
oT ‘oaterial which are expected to be shipped within the next 
fiffen days. Mr. K 


kee ae] 


=o) 


: endall said: “I can safely say that 
Wi'in the next fifteen days the concern inquiring for mate- 
nal will buy at least 1,000 cars of lumber, and this is an 
Incication of the opening of the fall trade. The yards have 
be " running down on their stocks and are now in a position 
Where they must replenish. I believe that after a period of 
the ext fifteen or thirty days the lumber conditions will be 
Splendid for the balance of the year. So far there has been 


nothing developed but what was anticipated at this period 
of the year, .'The market shows a distinct hardening in many 
directions.” 

The freight situation seems to have grown easier with 
cars not as difficult to secure. Railroads have not yet 
started their buying except in small quantities, 

While the lumber conditions have been very poor during 
the last two months a number of dealers report better busi- 
ness than for May and June of last year. J. P. Carter, 
manager of the Gulf Coast Lumber Company, reports a few 
more inquiries during the last few days. A. F. Sharp, 
manager of the W. M. Cady Lumber Company, reports in- 
creased activity in the car material market and a few good 
railroad orders last month. 











SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 

SAVANNAH, GaA., July 10.—Several vessels carrying car- 
goes or part cargoes of lumber have cleared from Savan- 
nah during the week and still others are loading both 
lumber and naval stores, which activity on the waterfront 
has had the effect of considerably brightening the situation. 

Cargoes valued at more than $600,000 have gone out for 
Liverpool and Port Talbot, these embracing lumber, turpen- 
tine and rosin besides tobacco and other commodities. In 
addition several sailing vessels are under charter to take 
lumber within the next several weeks. 

Out of a total of 94,000,000 feet of. lumber shipped during 
the season, foreign destinations have secured in all approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 feet, the balance having been distributed 
between New York, Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
with a very small quantity going to other ports. 

The feeling in the trade is a little better than it has been 
for some time. Prices hold up fairly well, and a considerable 
portion of the output of this territory is being consumed 
locally for building and other purposes, which is sufficient 
to keep the mills working in spite of the foreign situation. 

The resumption of overseas trading in lumber and naval 
stores is the most significant feature of the week in the 
industry. ‘There had been no previous activity among ex- 
porters in some time. The new Savannah line of steamships 
is to begin taking on cargoes for foreign destinations shortly. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


Norrotk, Va., July 10.—While business generally, 
lumber included, was more or less retarded last week be- 
cause of the national holiday, demand for North Caro- 
lina pine Jumber was very light both for rough and dressed 
stock. There appears to be practically nothing doing at 
this time, as the number of inquiries has fallen off just 
the same as the number of orders. There are current some 
rumors of price cutting, but these are not noticeable in the 
numbers usually looked for during a period of this kind. 
Very little price cutting is going on for the reason that 
very little business is being offered. 

Numerous mills are kept busy shipping out on old orders, 
but it will not be long before these are cleaned up. There 
is in effect at this time a general curtailment among the 
kiln-dried operations amounting to nearly 50 percent of the 
normal output, and those curtailing declare that unless there 
is a change for the better in the demand they will further 
reduce their production or shut down altogether. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS 


Ba.timorgE, Mp., July 10.—The statement of the build- 
ing inspector for June is somewhat disappointing to 
lumbermen, for it discloses a material reduction in the 
declared value of the buildings for which permits were issued 
during the month. The aggregate is the smallest for any 
month of the present year, and so is the number of struc- 
tures. This aggregate was only 167, including 116 two- 
story brick dwellings, and the total declared value of the 
structures was $305,705, with $79,530 more for alterations 
and $246,000 for additions, a grand total of $669,235. 

Gen. Francis E. Waters, president of the Surry Lumber 
Company, Union Trust Building, is back from a trip to 
Castine, Me., where his family is spending the summer. 
While in New England General Waters took occasion to get 
in touch with some of the leading lumbermen of the sec- 
tion, and he thus got a good idea of the state of business 
there. He found that the demand for stocks throughout the 
New England States and even in New York is rather slow, 
and that North Carolina pine values have gone off more or 
less. The reasons for the slack ne ny is attributed largely 
to the fact that the railroad freight embargo for a time 
served to delay shipments or prevent them entirely from 
reaching their destination. Genera! Waters was told that 
contrary to North Carolina pine, spruce was in excellent 
shape and held up very well. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., July 11—Lumbermen here are en- 
couraged by the amazing vigor of the building boom that 
is sweeping this section of the country to believe that 
the southern yellow. pine, hemlock, North Carolina pine and 
other branches of the lumber market which have been 
suffering recently from temporary billiousness rapidly will 
acquire the strengthened tone of the eastern spruce market, 
so noticeable since the spruce producers decided lately to 
reduce their output and conserve their limited supplies 
of logs for the expected heavy autumn requirements. New 
England, outside of Boston, is pretty near in the lead in 
respect to building activity. Boston proper is still suffer- 
ing from the effects of labor troubles in the building trades, 
discrimatory building laws and the high prices of brick, 
cement and steel. 

June broke all records for that month in New England, 
with a total value of building contracts placed amounting 
to $21,929,00. ‘This compares with $17,426,000 for June, 
1915 ; $19,395,000 in June, 1914; $18,037,000 in June, 1913, 
and $15,170,000 in June, 1912. The largest previous June 
was in 1911, when the value of New England building 
contracts was $19,703,000. 

New England building contracts awarded this year up 
to July 5 totalled $106,890,000, nearly $20,000,000 greater 
than last year and nearly $4,000,000 ahead of 1912, hitherto 
New England’s record building year. This New England 
total is more than one-fifth of all the building construction 
in the great oer covered by the reports of the F. W. 
Dodge Company, which includes New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Ohio, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, and portions of Missouri and Kansas. , 

During the first five days of this month alone, two of 
which were holidays and one a half holiday, New England 
building contracts aggregated $2,817,000. 
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Ir 1s estimated that there is enough waste from the 
sawmills of the South alone to produce 20,000 tons of 
paper daily. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST — 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 8.—During the last week part 
of the sales force of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
this city, have been visiting the home offices of the com- 
pany. The salesmen who were here are S. P. Wood, who 
covers the North Dakota territory ; R. M. Young, who travels 
in Montana, and J. F. Drescher, the New York representative 
of the company. Mr. Drescher in visiting Seattle is return- 
ing to his old home, as he was for many years the Seattle 
representative of the A. C, Dutton Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., and also conducted the business of the Drescher Lum- 
ber Company, of this city. Mr. Drescher, who for the last 
year has been in charge of the eastern offices for Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, says there is a large market for 
Pacific coast products on the upper Atlantic coast, but that 
the realization of the company’s plans has been impossible, 
owing to the vessel situation, which has taken the Panama 
Canal route out of consideration as to shipping lumber 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast. The company, how- 
ever, is satisfied that a change of conditions will come about 
and that the eastern office will be a valuable part of its 
selling organization. 

R. G. King, jr., returned this week with his bride after 
spending a_ three weeks’ honeymoon trip at Hayden Lake, 
Ida. Mr. King is president of the Pioneer Lumber Com- 
pany, with offices in the Henry Building, this city, and 
was recently married in: Minneapolis, where he is well known 
in lumber circles. 

E. H. Schafer, manager of the Oregon-Washington Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, this city, is en route to 
Chicago and other middle western and eastern points, having 
gone by the way of eastern Oregon, Idaho and Kansas 
points. Mr. Schafer will spend several weeks looking over 
the situation in the field for his company and went by 
the way of eastern Oregon to visit the company’s pine 
producing connections. This company in addition to its 
general wholesale business in fir, spruce and cedar maintains 
a well organized pine department, shipping pine from 
California and Inland Empire points. 

Daniel Kelleher, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Seattle National Bank of this city, recently returned 
from a trip to the East. Mr. Kelleher reports eastern 
financiers looking for an exceptionally heavy demand for 
lumber at the close of the European war. He reports great 
interest being taken by eastern financiers in west Coast 
timber holdings, and tells of rumors of immense options 
on west Coast timber that have recently been taken. Mr. 
Kelleher is a prominent banker of Seattle and a close student 
of west Coast lumbering conditions. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


TacoMA, WASH., July 8.—The labor situation along 
the waterfront due to the longshoremen’s strike is less 
acute this week and loading of vessels with non-union 
men is proceeding quietly under guards. Injunctions have 
been obtained in the United States courts here by W. R. 
Grace & Co., preventing the strikers from interfering with 
loading of their vessels, and by the Sperry Mill Company, 
flour and cereal manufacturers. These injunctions came on 
for hearing Wednesday before Federal Judge E. E. Cush- 
man as to whether they should be made permanent and were 
continued to Saturday. 

Tacoma’s Fourth of July morning preparedness parade in- 
cluded a large representation from two lumber companies 
of the city. The Wheeler, Osgood Company had 300 of: its 
men in line, the men being divided into sections according 
to the various departments in which they are employed, in- 
cluding veneer, fir door, sawmill etc. Each carried flags or 
patriotic emblems. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany had about 200 of its men, including the office force, in 
line, each one carrying an American flag. 

While strict reguiations are in force against the various 
causes of forest fires, and State Fire Warden Fred E. Pape 
has a full crew of rangers at work, danger from fire has 
been greatly minimized by heavy rains of the last week, 
general throughout western Washington, almost the heaviest 
rains on record for this season of the year. Indications 
now are for another new record in the way of small forest 
fire loss for 1916. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s creosoting de- 
partment has obtained part of an order for 500,000 feet 
of creosoted fir pipe to be used in reclamation work in the 
Wentachee Valley. The order was divided between the 
St. Paul company and the Pacific Creosoting Company and 
will be gotten out at once. 

The Seaborn Shipyards Company, incorporated during 
the last week by H. O. Ostrander and Phillips Morris, of 
Seattle, and Charles Seaborn, of Eagle Harbor, has work 
under way on two vessels at its new yards just completed 
on the city waterway. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company is supplying a large order of lumber for the new 
shipyards. In connection with its plant the Seaborn com- 
pany has constructed a big two-story frame hotel on two 
huge pontoon scows, each about 100 feet long and lashed 
by heavy fir timbers that form a foundation for the hotel. 
The lower deck of the floating hotel has kitchen, dining 
and rest rooms and the upper story has quarters for fifty 
men to sleep. The largest of the two vessels the Seaborn 
company starts with contracts for is 237 feet long and 
will carry 1,275,000 feet of lumber. It will be a five-master 
with auxiliary power. The second vessel will be a four- 
master, 170 feet long, with a capacity for 800,000 feet of 
eer The fir for both vessels will be supplied by Tacoma 
mills. 

IF’. W. Roblin, of this city, manager of the domestic lumber 
department of the Pacific coast division of the American 
Trading Company, left this week on an extended trip for the 
company. Mr. Roblin will visit Chicago and all of the prin- 
cipal lumber centers of the middle West and East, and will 
call on all the sales representatives of the company, and 
most of the larger lumber buyers with salesmen in the vari- 
ous territories. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., July 8.—Nearly all the lumber 
and shingle mills and a number of logging camps in 
northwestern Washington are at work again after a close- 
down of from two to three days for Independence Day cele- 
brations. The only large mill in this city not running is that 
of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, which has been closed 
for two weeks partly for the purpose of making repairs. The 
only logging camps operating in this county now are those 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, which has six, includ- 
ing that of the Logging Manning Company, which it has 
recently taken over, placing Robert Nestos in charge. Some 
of the idle camps may resume about July 15. 

Hope is expressed by President J. H. Bloedel, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, that there will be a good fall 
trade. With regard to the closing of mills in the Northwest 
for two or three weeks or for one day a week during the 
summer, he says in an interview here that this is a result 
of overproduction, which in turn is a case of a normal 
output exceeding the demand so far as lumber is concerned, 
for night runs have not been an element in the output. 

The Anacortes Lumber & Box Company has furnished for 
the Allies a large quantity of clear spruce for use in aero- 
plane construction. Within the last year the company has 
made several shipments of this material to Europe. The 


company has a large number of orders for lumber on hand. 

The Reichert Cedar Company's plant in Anacortes hos 
resumed operation after being closed for several weeks, ‘T) 
company is the first Anacortes mill to begin running agi 
since the beginning of the shingleweavers’ strike. It }is< 
reached an agreement with its employees. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND 


EvERETT, WASH., July 8.—AIl the principal logging 
camps of Snohomish County are now closed down. Owing 
to the great surplus of logs and the present market eo: 
ditions it is expected the camps will be idle for at least 
thirty days and perhaps for forty-five days. 

There are now 55,000,000 feet of timber in the water and it 
was feared by logging operators that if the camps had con 
tinued to operate a break in prices would be the result. 
Many of the smaller camps are running, but it is estimated 
that the output from these small camps is not more than 10 
percent of the normal output. 

The demand for workmen on the permanent roads and 
municipal water pipe line work will absorb the available 
workmen during the brief shutdown of the camps. 

There is little change in the shingle mill situation, The 
mills now operating are the Clough-Hartley mill, the C. I}. 
and Jamison’s mill. These mills are all running with full 
crews and strictly on the open shop principle. It was ex 
pected that other mills would be operating by this time, but, 
due to the present prices together with the unsettled labor 
situation, they are in no hurry to open up. The present 
prices, $1.45 for stars and $1.85 for clears, particularly at 
this time of the year, are not much inducement toward 
operating. 

It is apparent from the number of men, mostly shingle 
weavers, that apply at the employment office for jobs that, 
should the other shingle mills see fit to start operating, they 
would have no trouble in getting crews. It is evident that 
the shingle weavers’ union eventually will be broken and 
open shop prevail. 

There is little or no change in the strike of the tugboat 
men. Patrolmen are on duty at the city dock to prevent 
possible trouble from the strikers, who, with their large 
“unfair” banner, continue to pace up and down the deck. 

Shipments are greatly held back by the longshoremen's 
strike. The Pacific Coast Steamship Company’s boats will 
not call at Everett, Bellingham, Anacortes and other ports, 
including Vancouver, B. C., until after the longshoremen's 
strike is over. These boats will come directly to Seattle from 
San Francisco and will distribute their freight and passen- 
gers for Everett and other ports either by rail or on small 
sound steamers. This change of route, however, will be in 
vogue only during the period of the strike. 

Few lumber shipments are being made. The only boats 
being loaded are those boats that are not on the socalled 
‘unfair’ list and those that are loaded by their own crews. 

The Falcon, which has been loading lumber at the Crown 
mill at Mukilteo, left July 1 with 1,500,000 feet of lumber 
for San Francisco. It was loaded entirely by its own crew. 
The J. W. Clise left July 2 with 900,000 feet of lumber from 
the Crown plant for New Zealand, and the Bee is now taking 
on a cargo of lumber. 





IN THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 8.—F. C. Knapp, secretary of 
the Peninsula Lumber Company and leading spirit in 
the shipbuilding plant that is now being established in 
connection with the mill in Portland on the bank of the 
Willamette, returned this week from a trip to New York, 
where he went to purchase machinery for the shipyard. 
Mr. Knapp is much satisfied with the business outlook that 
he found in the East. He says the machinery now is on the 
way to Portland and work will be begun at the_ ship- 
building plant July 15. At the same time the sawmill will 


_resume operations, after having been shut down for a few 


weeks, when the fir market began to weaken. The mill will 
employ 250 men and the shipyard 150. The first work of 


‘the yard will be the construction of two sailing vessels 


equipped with auxiliary engines. They will be devoted to the 
lumber trade. ‘ 

The Standifer-Clarkson Company is now operating one 
side of the big Monarch mill here under lease, cutting 
150,000 feet daily, most of which is being shipped by rail 
for the present. With high water in the Columbia the mill 
has facilities for shipping by water in the coastwise trade. 
It is the intention eventually to operate both sides, when 
the output will be about 300,000 feet. Mayfield Standifer 
is in charge of the management of the plant. ‘ 

W. Gates, wholesale lumber dealer with offices in the 
Lumbermen’s Building, returned this week from a_ business 
trip to New York, by way of Denver and Salt Lake City, 
where he has branch offices handling large quantities of fir 
and white pine. Mr. Gates says he was surprised to find 
conditions so exceedingly prosperous east of the Mississippi 
and also in Colorado and Utah. He feels satisfied that 
there will be a very active demand for lumber very soon, 2 
demand that already is beginning to make itself felt. In 
New York and on the Atlantic seaboard he says the demand 
for fir would be strong were freights not so high. Even 
now his company is shipping large quantities of fir by rail 
to New York that were ordered over the water route, the 
buyer being willing to cover the additional cost of trans- 
portation. The Salt Lake and Denver offices, he said, are 
doing a good business in mining and yard material. He 
believes that there will be an excellent market for box 
shooks in the East when transportation facilities again be- 
come normal. During his brief stay in Denver and Salt 
Lake he learned that the crop outlook both in Colorado and 
Utah is excellent. 

Cc. E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, wholesale lumber dealers 
with offices in the chamber of commerce building, are doing 
a big business these days in spite of reports of business 
sluggishness from some quarters. Mr. Dant said: | “We 
have had a very good business along the Coast and in the 
East. Prices are a little off but improving. We are doing 
some foreign business, too. The steamer Republic is coming 
here next month from the Orient to ecarrv 3,500,000 feet of 
fir to Callao, Peru. This will be the first steamer cargo of 
lumber to be sent to that port for several months. It will 
load at the mills of the North Pacific Lumber Company and 
the St. Johns Lumber Company. We have three cargoes 
booked for Australia, aggregating 2,100,000 feet. These 
shipments will be carried by the schooners Manila, Meteor 
and W. H. Marston. We are shipping considerable fir to 
Alaska in barges. The schooners Alumna_and Amy Turner 
are coming here to load for Shanghai, China, during tlie 
summer and later, in the fall, the schooner Fearless will 
be here to load for the same destination for us.” F 

O. M. Rousseau, manager of the J. K. Logging Company s 
operations at Stevenson, Wash., was in the city during the 
week and stated that the company is now putting in about 
160,000 a day. Some of the camps in the Columbia River 
district are now closing down for the summer vacation, but 
there is no danger of a shortage of saw logs here for some 
time, unless cutting should become exceedingly heavy. Te 
surplus of logs in the water at present is above the aver- 
age. ; 

In expectation of a very heavy -movement of grain from 
the Pacific Northwest this summer and fall, the Orezon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company has_ placed 
orders with sawmills in Portland and along its lines in 
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Oregon. for material for 150,000 temporary box car doors 
to be used in holding the grain secure while being shipped 
in bulk. The amount of lumber required is about 2,500,000 
fect. The mills will manufacture the doors. Inferior lum- 
ber Was purchased since the doors are to be for temporary 
use only, A feature, however, in connection with the plac- 
ing of the order is the indication on the part of the rail- 
roid that a very heavy transcontinental traffic is expected 
in goods that under ordinary circumstances went from here 
by water, and it emphasizes the danger of a car shortage 
when the crops begin to move. 

tien Hazen, of the Douglas Fir Lumber Company and the 
sridal Veil Lumbering Company, with offices in the Yeon 
Building, returned a few days ago from a trip to Seattle, 
Tacoma and Centralia, Wash. Mr. [lazen says he finds 
business improving and he looks for a stiffening in prices 
soon. He says that much yard stock is now going out from 
this district and that considerable business is being offered. 

Sawmill men in the Willamette Valley district have com- 
plained to the State railroad commission that the Southern 
Pacific is now supplying sufficient flat cars to meet the de- 
mand. The railroad company officials here state that the 
movement of troops from Portland to California last. week 
temporarily made a heavy drain upon the rolling stock, but 
that the situation is now clearing up. 

Aeceording to a statement made at Baker, Ore., where he 
arrived a few days ago from Ogden, Utah, W. H. Eccles, 
president of the Eecles Lumber Company, intends to rebuild 
the plant destroyed by fire at Banks, Ore., a week ago. The 
mill “ee valued at $40,000 and was in operation at the time 
of the fire. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION 


MARSHFIELD, OrE., July 5.—The steamer Adeline 
Smith, owned and operated by the C. A. Smith interests, 
is exceeding all previous records in handling lumber from 
the Smith mill in Marshfield and transporting it to Bay Point 
and Oakland, Cal. At the present rate the vessel will prob- 
ably carry 125,000,000 feet of lumber this year. Last year 
it carried a total of 100,000,000 feet, which was the record of 
the world, it is claimed, for any single vessel. 

The steamer Nann Smith is expected here in a few days, 
after having made a trip to the Orient under charter. It is 
reported here that the steamer has been sold by the Smith 
company for $500,000. Local representatives say they have 
received no definite confirmation of the sale. In the event 
the steamer is sold the company will probably build a large 
wooden vessel to take its place on the run from Coos Bay. 

The port of Umpqua has let the contract for the construc- 
tion of a jetty on tne north side of the mouth of the Ump- 
qua River. Work will begin soon. The improvement will 
he a great aid to lumbermen, as the plant of the Gardiner 
Mill Company is located on the Umpqua River and it is 
possible that a new lumber mill will be erected at Reedsport, 
also on the river. 

Extensive preparations are being made by lumbermen and 
other’ business interests for the Railroad Jubilee which will 
be held August 24, 25 and 26 to celebrate the completion of 
the Willamette Pacific Railroad from Eugene to Coos Bay 
and the inauguration of through train service to this point. 
Special trains will be run from San Francisco and from sev- 
eral points in Oregon. 

The plants of the Buehner Lumber Company and_ the 
North Bend Mill & Lumber Company, both at North Bend, 
resumed work after the Fourth of July holidays. Both mills 
were closed down for a week or more on account of the 
longshoremen’s strike. The strikers refuse to handle lumber, 
but an effort is being made to load what vessels come with 
the mill forees. The plants will continue operations as long 
as there are vessels to take the lumber from the docks. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 8.—Owing to late rains Pend 
Oreille Lake, 50 miles northeast of Spokane, is within 
three inches of high water mark, causing a menace, 
though not serious damage, to the many lumber mills around 
the lake and on Pend Oreille and Priest rivers. 

A few of the mills have been forced temporarily to sus- 
pend operations and the long wagon bridge across the lake 
at Sandpoint, Ida., has been closed to traffic. 

Tne cables of the Kaniksu Boom & Navigation Company 
parted, releasing over a million feet of logs and poles, the 
pressure of which almost completely demolished the sorting 
works, located at the mouth of Priest River, and the big 














jam has gone down the Pend Oreille. Most of the logs 
were the property of the Delkena Lumber Company and it is 
thought that the boomage at its plant at Delkena, several 
miles down river, will be of suflicient capacity. and strength 
to hold them. . 

Not since 1907 have the wages of woodsmen in the Spokane 
country equaled the prices paid today, according to C. V. 
Huck & Co., employment agents of Spokane. The sign 
boards of the firm yesterday recorded $3.25 a day for 
sawyers, cant bosses and doggers and $3 a day for swampers. 
“I hired 2,000 men last year at $2.25 and $2.50,” states 
Mr. Huck. “We are shipping out ten to fifty men a day at 
the higher rate of wages for jobs in Idaho and Washington. 
Woods work is booming and there is no excuse for a man 
being out of a job if he wants one.” 

Lumber’ manufacturers of the Spokane district have 
started a campaign among farmers for the construction of 
grain elevators that they may handle their grain in bulk. 
The sack method has been in vogue in the Spokane country 
for many years. Under the proposed system, which is meet- 
ing with the general approval of extensive grain raisers, 
the scarcity of jute sacks will be overcome. The high price 
of sacks is a serious problem in the wheat and oats districts 
this year. Considerable literature on the subject has been 
Sent out to farmers and a bulk grain convention urging the 
ado; tion of this system was held at Spokane not long ago. 
tie Deer Park Lumber Company, which has a_mill on 
Chanokane Creek on the Springdale-Long Lake Railroad, 
has cruisers at work on the timber lands of the former 
Spo'ane Indian reservation. The company has proposed to 
Purchase from the Government timber covering approximately 
an cntire township. The Indian agent has advised several 
allo'tees, who have received patents to their lands in the 
Tegion, to sell their lands or the timber from the lands to the 
lum er company if a reasonable price can be agreed upon. 
Th lumber company, of which Ray Wilson and Walter 
Lenihold, of Deer Park, are at the head, has suggested run- 
nine a. branch railroad from the Springdale-Long Lake 
line into the en near Ford. 


. “apervisor M, Wolfe, of the Coeur «’Alene Forestry 
Seryvce, this week announced the closing of a contract for 
oe 000 feet of saw timber in the vicinity of Leiberg 


p TIda., with the Rose Lake Lumber Company. of Rose 

Lake, Tda., for $135,000. It is estimated that 35,000,000 

ee of - total is white pine, which ‘was bid at $3.50 a 
ousand, 

7 Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association has closed 

with Dr. W. N. Lipscomb, field representative of the 


r 






a 


Amis can Red Cross, for three months’ work among the 
— and logging camps of eastern Washington, eastern Ore- 


tic ‘daho and western Montana, giving practical demonstra- 
‘ous of first aid treatment. Dr. Lipscomb recently has com- 


Diet similar work among the Puget Sound miils and 
Aas, where he talked to 14.000 loggers and millmen, 


Sieg a group of 3,000 men where figures were carefully 
ept it is reported that infections were reduced 96 percent. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


San Francisco, Cau., July 8.—Although the strike of 
the stevedores, causing the closing of the local lumber 
yards ever since June 1, has curtailed building operations 
in the city, the financial situation is strong. The bank clear- 
ings during the last week showed a large gain over last year. 
The assessment roll which has just been made out by the 
city and county assessor shows that the value of taxable 
property amounts to a totai of $540,147,000, an increase in 
property values of $1,444,000 over last year. 

The retail lumber yards are still tightly closed, with the 
exception of one small firm and a concern that is selling 
second-hand lumber from the wrecked buildings at the exposi- 
tion grounds. The municipality is unable to secure lumber 
needed for the repairing of schoolhouses and other municipal 
structures, and it is proposed to take steps to notify the 
bondsmen of the firm holding the contract for supplying the 
city with lumber that the lumber will have to be procured 
elsewhere and the contract forfeited. 

The wholesale lumber conditions have not improved. While 
a considerable amount of !umber is entering San Francisco 
Bay and being discharged at Oakland, scarcely any is coming 
into this city. Under these conditions, the wholesalers deal- 
ing in fir lumber are handicapped and have to content them- 
selves with doing business with the interior yards and those 
in other States. As there is little building done in the coun- 
try districts at this season of the year, the volume of domes- 
tic business is light. Exporters are doing the best they can 
with the limited amount of deep sea tonnage available, but 
the volume of trade is comparatively light, even with the 
Panama Canal again open for large vessels. However, the 
redwood tie business has improved. The white and sugar 
pine mills in the Sierras are extremely busy on lumber for the 
eastern market. The demand for box shooks is heavy and all 
of the plants are running to capacity. 

While the local wholesalers are carrying on their business 
as best they can under the phenomenal conditions, and are 
keeping the coastwise steamers moving, the matter of solving 
the strike problem is uppermost in their minds. During the 
fifth week of the great strike of the longshoremen, several 
conferences were held, with State and Federal officials acting 
as mediators, in an attempt to end the deadlock. Tor the 
last day or two nothing decisive has been accomplished. 
Further negotiations have been dropped for the present, in 
expectation of possible results at a mass meeting that has 
been called by the chamber of commerce for Monday, July 10. 
At that time citizens of all classes are requested to meet 
at the chamber of commerce to consider ways and means for 
ending the strike before the business of San Francisco seri- 
ously is injured by forced inactivity along the waterfront. 

Members of the organizations of the lumber dealers here 
are not feeling discouraged by any means, as the use of non- 
union longshoremen on the San Francisco waterfront for 
merchandise and other freight is on the increase and when 
the lumbermen get ready to do business here again they 
should have no serious difficulty. 

The offshore freight market for lumber cargoes is firm, on 
account of the continued scarcity of vessels. The situation 
is still unsettled, owing to interference with loading lumber 
vessels at Coast ports as a result of the prolonged strike of 
the stevedores at the Pacific coast ports. 

The coastwise lumber freight situation is unsatisfactory, as 
a result of the strike, but nearly all of the steam schooners 
are still in operation. Less lumber is being delivered at Cali- 
fornia ports from the North, but, on account of the increased 
time consumed in loading and unloading cargoes under strike 
conditions, more vessels are required to deliver a certain 
amount per month. Coastwise freight quotations are about 
$5.50 to $6 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San 
Francisco, and $6.50 to $7 to southern California ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, July 8, amounted to a total of 10,000,- 
000 feet. These figures include California redwood as well as 
fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was nineteen, representing a total investment in buildings 
of $83,000. This is far below the average for local building 
construction. The permits for buildings issued during the 
week showed a total valuation of $239,000. 

That lumber charter rates will continue at an inflated 
height because of the scarcity of tonnage is indicated by the 
ehartering of the small American schooner Fortuna by 
Comyn, Mackall & Co., of San Francisco, at $30 a thousand 
feet. The schooner will be used to carry lumber from Puget 
Sound to west Coast and South American ports. It has a 
tonnage of 138 tons and will be one of the smallest sailing 
vessels ever to make a long offshore voyage with a cargo of 
lumber. The Fortuna is able to carry about 175,000 feet of 
lumber, netting its owners, as the result of the high charter 
rate, approximately $5,250. 

Two new steamship lines, one to operate in the oriental 
trade and the other to operate in the coastwise lumber ser- 
vice, have filed articles of incorporation in San Francisco. 
The coastwise concern, which is known as the Ocean Trans- 
port Company, chiefly will be identified with the transporta- 
tion of lumber from the north Coast. Two of its vessels are 
at present under construction at Grays Harbor. They have 
a capacity of 2,000,000 feet of lumber or 4,000 tons of cargo. 
The Ocean Transport Company is incorporated for $250,000. 

The Oriental line, which will operate vessels to Vladivostok 
and China ports. was incorporated under the name of the 
China-American Motor Ship Company, its name being derived 
from the fact that its seven vessels will be motor-propelled. 
Officials of the China-American Motor Ship Company expect 
to have five of their vessels in operation within ten months. 
The first is to be built in Oakland. Bids will be accepted for 
the construction of the others. If satisfactory bids can not 
be obtained, however, the company will equip its own yards 
and build the ships itself. 

_ Proposed increases in lumber rates from California inte- 
rior points to New Mexico, sought by the railroads, were 
suspended on July 5 by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
until January 9, 1917, on the protest of the Weed Lumber 
Company, of this city,-and other lumber shippers. The in- 
creases were to apply to all forest products. 


FROM NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS 


OmaHa, NeEs., July 11—While lumbermen are enjoy- 
ing something of a vacation season and the summer slack 
season is on they are all smiles at present at the prospect 
for a good fall business. This is due to the optimistic crop 
reports that are coming in from all parts of the State. 
Wheat is being cut, and in the southern part of the State 
where a few hundred bushels have already been threshed, it 
yielded 80 to 40 bushels an acre. The indication now is that 
Nebraska perhaps will have the greatest wheat crop it has 
xet had. Corn, too, is catching up wonderfully now with the 
long spell of extreme hot weather following the nice rains 
that soaked the State a week and ten days ago. 











DESIGNS NEW FIRE FIGHTING TOOL 
WasHineTon, D. C., July 10.—A forest ranger in Cali- 
fornia has devised a new fire-fighting tool which promises 
to be of great value. It consists of an interchangeable 
hoe and rake and is said to be easily the best tool of the 
sort ever devised. The Forest Service will make use of 
this new invention in its fire-fighting work this year. 
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Nrile wo for Price on 
1”, 114” and 14” 
Mahogany 
75,000 ft. 1” No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
, 20,000 ft. 134” No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
200,000 ft. 1” No. 2 Common Birch 


50,000 ft. 1:4” No. 2 Common Birch 
50,000 ft. 132” No. 2 Common Birch 


“Theo. Fathauer Co. 


1428 Cherry Ave., 
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D. W. Alderman & Sons Co. |} 


ALCOLU, S. C. 


North Carolina Pine 


CYPRESS, GUM AND OAK 


Specialty—Alderman’s Rock Gum Flooring 
































ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., - - CHICAGO 




















NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 
BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI, 
Makers. of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU “The Quality Handles.” 


CINCINNATI 
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PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 
Even Color 
Soft Texture 
We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—Alll of our own manu- 


facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 


MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


(Incorporated) 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Main Yard: ( Se Ee. 
8th and Horn Sts., MILLS: view — y- 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. (ee 


. Hombre, Ky. 
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The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 

Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 2 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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LOUISIANA 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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reosoted 


Piling,Cross Ties and Timbers 





[sown CrossTies 


RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS ‘ 
Pili round and Hewn 
l ing untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














Long Leaf ‘ 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “‘Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 


















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., fosci va. 
— Manufacturers of — 


Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’! Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 
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Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
q American Lumberman panS""3., Chicago 











C. W. Meyers, of Detroit, representing the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Company, called upon the trade in 
Chicago this week and looked as well and prosperous as 
usual. 


Arthur B. Duvon, manager of the Rock Island Lum- 
ber & Mfg. Co., spent Friday and Saturday in Chicago. 
He reports a good deal of business and looks for an 
increasing trade for the fall. 


Leo H. Shepherd, representing the W. L. Shepherd 
Lumber Company, Montgomery, Ala., spent the week 
in Chicago calling on the trade. He found business 
quiet but managed to secure enough orders to satisfy 
him at this season of the year. 


George Shell, chief grader of the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation, accompanied by his brother, Joe, also an in- 
spector of the association, spent some time in Chicago 
reinspecting shipments from the Inland Empire, and it 
is reported that they also took in a few sights of the 
city as a side issue. 


M. J. Fox, sales manager of the Von Platen Lumber 
Company, of Iron Mountain, Mich., made one of his peri- 
odical visits to Chicago this week to call on the trade and 
to spend some time in attendance at the hearings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the proposed re- 
classification of lumber. 


John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., of the Hawk- 
eye Lumber & Coal Company, who testified from the 
standpoint of the retailer at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reclassification hearing, which started in 
Chicago Monday, was a much appreciated visitor at 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Wednesday. 


Chicago companies that represent hardwood mills in 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Georgia report that the re- 
cent storms have done a great deal of damage. Most 
of the mills at present are not operating, and as many 
of them are located in the lowlands they are experi- 
encing a great deal of trouble with the high water. 


J. M. Schultz, of the Halloway Lumber Company, will 
leave Saturday for Frankford, Mich., for three weeks’ 
rusticating and imbibing vigor to enable him to 
carry on business during the winter. Mr. Schultz has 
spent his vacations in Frankford for a number of years 
and says that it is an ideal spot for such an outing. 


A. R. Turnbull, of Bowdens, N. C., president of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, who with his family 
drove in a Cadillac car to Minneapolis, stopped in Uhi- 
cago on the return trip long enough to enable Mr. Turn- 
bull to attend some of the sessions of the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission on the classifications of lumber prod- 
ucts. 


The True & True Lumber Company, which operates a 
line of yards in Indiana and another line of yards 
along the Missouri River in Nebraska, reports that in 
both localities its business is-very good. In Indiana 
business is especially good, as the hay crop was mag- 
nificent, and prospects are that corn will be a bumper 
crop, although it will be somewhat late in maturing. 


The Frank Porter Lumber Company, which handles, 
Port Orford white cedar in this territory for the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Company, says that its business is very 
good. Mr. Porter smiled when he said this and ap- 
peared very much pleased with the outlook for busi- 
ness in the fall. He says that Port Orford cedar is 
rapidly growing in popularity as it is suitable of many 
uses of the old fashioned white pine. 


Frank C. Wisner, treasurer of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., Laurel, Miss., while in attendance at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing received a telegram say- 
ing that a fertilizer factory at Gulfport, Miss., in which 
he is interested, was damaged by the recent storms, 
and that the schooner Dantzler was lost carrying a 
cargo of fertilizer to Cuba. The Dantzler was well 
known to lumbermen of the South, as it has been en- 
gaged in the lumber carrying trade for years. 


C. W. Jones, general manager of the Fort Smith 
Lumber Company, Plainview, Ark., has been in Chicago 
for some time calling upon the trade and looking into 
general conditions. He said it was his opinion that the 
present market condition of southern yellow pine is the 
fault of the manufacturers themselves and that they 
have not held together and kept prices up. He also 
thinks that closer codperation among manufacturers of 
yellow pine would result in the creation of a market 
for material that is now wasted. 


Nels Darling has just finished a tour of Montana 
points, speaking in many places, all under the auspices 
of commercial clubs, the purpose being to secure new 
members. During his stay in Billings, Mont., the club 
of that city was increased by two hundred members and 
it secured additional pledges amounting to over $9,000. 
Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be inter- 
ested in remembering Mr. Darling as the one time 
lumberman from Wichta, Kan., and the man who 
so often has entertained lumbermen during their conven- 
tions. 


Robert G. Kay, of the Kay Lumber Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and his son, David, made a very pleasant 
call at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Satur- 
day of last week. Mr. Kay and son have just recently 
made a trip through Mississippi and Arkansas, coming 
home by way of Kansas and lowa. The elder Kay has 





some investments in the Southwest and has been oui 
an annual inspection tour. Mr. Kay looks for g. 
business this fall. He says everybody in the Soi 
west seems to be in a good humor and prosperous, 


George X. Wendling, vice president of the Daltsn 
Adding Machine Company, of Norwood (Cineinnai'), 
Ohio, was successfully demonstrating his versatility i), 
Chicago this week by serving as a witness at the rate 
hearing and incidentally showing Chicago lumbert.n 
how the Dalton relieves brain fag in calculating board 
feet and in summing up figures. It is rumored ite 
Chicago branch of the Dalton Adding Machine Com- 
pany had a busy week filling the orders this erstwhile 
lumberman brought in from the lumber fraternity. 


J. F. Page, of Eureka, Ill., who is interested in tim- 
ber, is in Chicago for a few days looking up matters 
regarding lumber. He is very much interested in the 
retail business. Mr. Page says that crops in the vicin- 
ity of Eureka are not in the best condition, as corn is 
slightly backward and wheat is not doing very well. 
He says that the farmers in that vicinity are quite 
prosperous and have only recently started building fine 
homes and that a number will be built this fall. Mr, 
Page thought that delivery by motor truck would great- 
ly facilitate the distribution of lumber in the county. 


A. C. Dixon, manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company, of Eugene, Ore., is one of the west Coast 
lumbermen attending the hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In speaking of conditions on 
the Pacific coast at the present time he says that the 
situation has been very well summed up in recent issues 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Overproduction, he 
says, is the only thing that has caused the recent alarm- 
ing recession in prices both on the Pacific coast and in 
the South. Eighty percent of the Oregon mills are cur- 
tailing their output 20 percent and will continue to 
do so until the market shows a decided improvement. 


Among the association secretaries who were in Chi- 
cago this week in attendance at the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reclassification hearing were J. C. 
Knox, of Cadillac, Mich., secretary of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; O. T. Swan, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., secretary of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; J. M. Pritch- 
ard, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; W. H. Weller, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States; A. W. 
Cooper, of Spokane, Wash., secretary of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association; and J. R. Moore- 
head, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. 


F. S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber depart- 
ment of the American Trading Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, was in Chicago this week en route to the Coast 
after an extensive eastern trip that was made for the 
purpose of getting first hand information as to conditions 
in that territory. Mr. Palmer reports that he found eon- 
ditions in New England especially good with an im- 
mense amount of building in progress and planned. At 
New York and Philadelphia he found conditions not 
‘quite so satisfactory, but at Pittsburgh and at Detroit 
there was much activity with a great deal of business 
being done and much more in sight. Mr. Palmer was an 
interested attendant at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing on the-reclassification question on Wednes- 
day, before taking his departure for San Franeisco. 





DISCUSSES RECONSIGNING PRIVILEGE 


Chicago lumbermen, together with cooperage inter- 
ests, as well as a large number of sawmill men through- 
out the country, were disappointed to find the recon- 
signing in transit privilege come up at the reclassifica- 
tion hearing, according to a statement issued by 
A. Fletcher Marsh, chairman of the traffic committee 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. In his 
statement he pointed out that while a small proportion 
of Chicago lumbermen actually reconsign lumber in 
transit a large number of them do reconsign at destina- 
tion, this privilege permitting specific billing instruc- 
tions to be satisfactorily handled at destination. ‘‘ The 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago comprises some 
250 members, being approximately all the lumbermen 
in the city of Chicago, the largest lumber market in 
the world,’’ said Mr. Marsh in his statement. ‘‘ The 
members of the association are in direct contact with 
the consumers and at the same time represent many, 
manufacturers. The service rendered to the customers 
is to a large extent the basis for the existence of the 
Chicago lumbermen, they giving a service which is »0t, 
in all cases, given by the.manufacturers far remo\ ed 
from the actual point of consumption. , 

‘‘The reconsigning privilege to which some objec 
tion has already been made by the manufacturers 18 
not merely a subterfuge used by certain so-called ‘«iesk 
space’ lumbermen to keep the millman from know ng 
the actual customer to whom material is actually g0- 
ing, although the zeal of the manufacturer to earn 
the name of that consumer is sometimes very string: 
The reconsignment of lumber to a very great es ent 
relieves the railroads of a great deal of rush tre.ing 
that they would otherwise have to do. For inst:n¢e, 
with such commodities as form lumber, 1x2-inch, and 
to a certain extent timbers, there are sudden dem nds 
for this material that should not force the builders to 
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awa | shipment from the mill, nor force them to pay 
the rice for shipment from stock. By taking advan- 
tage of the reconsigning privilege, however, the lum- 
bermen are able to turn one or more cars over to the 
puil.er immediately, allowing the cars to move with- 
out «pecial rush service, but to arrive without the long 
delays that do occur in mill shipment. This example, 
while covering but one phase of the lumber business 
and one, too, in which I am not personally interested, 
shouid be clear before any hasty action is taken. 
‘““There are still other features. For instance, in 
through billing from the Pacific coast to Cincinnati on 
fir lumber a particular street, railroad and other ad- 
dress would have wonderful chances of being un- 
fathomably confused when routed clear from the Coast 
to destination in the East, if all particulars were in the 
billing. It is far better, more efficient and more prac- 
tical to give merely the address of the lumber com- 
pany handling the shipment, and then at destination 
allow the local freight agent to show clearing the 
name and specific address of the party wanted, Even 
with the simple name of our own firms we find some 
of the roads making numerous errors on lumber mov- 
ing into Chicago, and I am very often called upon 
by the railroads to give the correct translation of 
billing which has been woefully ‘balled up’ in transit. 
‘‘rom the standpoint of those lumbermen who give 
service I feel very confident that a strong protest will 
be made toward any elimination of the present rule.’’ 
The statement of Mr. Marsh was prompted through 
testimony of some of the southern pine witnesses at 
the reclassification hearing, which opened at the Audi- 
torium Hotel this week and was presided over by 
Chairman B. H. Meyer. The testimony referred to 
relative to the reconsignment privilege was to the 
point that a penalty of from $5 to $25 would be fa- 
vored in order to break up the reconsignment practice, 
which is not favored by some factors in the trade. 





ASSUMES DUTIES AS SALES AGENT 


H. F. Hooper, who has been carrying on a commission 
business in lumber, has forsaken that field and on July 1 
assumed the duties of sales agent in Chicago and sur- 
rounding territory for the Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Com- 
pany, of Moorhead, Miss. Mr. Hooper has been handling 
some of the product of the company for the last year 
and a half on a commission basis and this has led to his 
new position. 

The Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Company operates one of 
the most up-to-date hardwood mills in the country and 





H. F. HOOPER, OF CHICAGO; 
Sales Agent for Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Company 


specializes in the production of gum cured by the 
Kractzer process. The company believes that the way to 
make money in the lumber business is to take great care 
in the production and grading. In the Kraetzer process 
the cum lumber is loaded upon trucks and shoved in a 
steci tube in which it is subjected to steam pressure. 

‘he company piles all of the lumber on trucks at the 
sorting chain in such a manner that it can be run directly 
to the yard and left on the trucks until dry, thus making 
it necessary to handle the lumber once only. The trucks 
in t'e yard are on high trams that give plenty of room 
for he air to get in under the pile and circulate freely. 
On'y workmen who have demonstrated their skill are 
allo «ed to pile the lumber and to encourage excellence a 
priv. is given each month to the man making the best 
pile, Every pile is ventilated from the side and every 
po:ble care is taken to dry lumber-so that it will be 
as -early perfect as possible. The company brands all 
of -s product before making shipment, and finds it a 
gre’ help in making sales. 


C.m is the principal product of the company, but a 


lars> cut of oak is made yearly and sniall amounts of 
as! .ypress and walnut are marketed. 

--» Hooper will pay a visit to the mill the latter part 
of ‘5 month in order to get a better line on the stock 
on “and and the amount of lumber- available for the 
me-ct. He states that the company has had a very 
g0°. business this year and that it has sufficient orders 
on ' nd to last for some time. Mr. Hooper is very well 
kno.» to the trade in Chicago and will make a creditable 


Te] »-sentative for his company. He will maintain the 
San. offices in the Lumber Exchange Building that he 
has been oeeupying. 


INSPECTS AS TO USE OF WOOD ON TRIP 


C. E. Paul, consulting engineer for the trade extension 
department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has returned to Chicago after an extended in- 
spection trip through the New England States. The ob- 
ject of this trip was to investigate conditions relating to 
the general use of wood in construction. Manufacturing 
plants of all kinds, from the oldest cotton mill to the 
modern building not yet completed, were visited and in- 
spected, together with warehouses, freight sheds, round- 
houses, coal pockets, docks, bridges etc. These structures 
were examined in detail with a view of comparing meth- 
ods of construction used by the leading architects and 
engineers of the East with those of the middle West. 

Mr. Paul visited a large number of architects, engineers 
and contractors of New England and New York City in 
order to discuss conditions with them and to obtain their 
opinions on the quality of timber furnished to them and 
its general fitness for their work. He also attempted to 
determine the extent to which hardwood interior finish 
is used in commercial buildings of the heavy timber mill 
construction type, and also in cases where steel or con- 
crete is used. 

Discussing the use of timber in the East Mr. Paul said: 


New England is the home of the original heavy timber 
mill construction building and the type as built there is 
entirely different from the mill construction buildings in the 
middle West. This difference is not due to the fact that our 
middle West buildings are of comparatively recent date, but 
comes from different commercial needs and from peculiar 
economical conditions that exist in a given type of manu- 
facturing plant. Cotton mills and woolen mills use machin- 
ery that can be arranged to advantage in long, narrow a 
or floor panels without the posts becoming a hindrance. The 
floor loads in such buildings are not heavy, but stiffness and 
lack of vibration are sought. These conditions lead to the 
extensive use of the so-catled “standard mill construction” 
with bays 8 feet to 10% feet wide and 20 feet to 26 feet long, 
as recommended by the Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies of New England. Heavy yellow pine or 
Douglas fir girders support a yellow pine or spruce floor 3 
inches or more in thickness. This flooring is splined and 
laid with closed joints. A %-inch wearing floor of maple or 
other hardwood is laid at right angles to the main flooring. 

The practice of placing an intermediate layer of rough 
1-inch hemlock flooring between the main floor and the sur- 
face layer is quite common in the best buildings and provides 
a very stiff floor. The intermediate layer is laid diagonally 
on the main floor, and waterproof paper is placed between 
each layer to prevent the passage of dirt or water through 
the floor. 

Semi-mill, or the beam and girder type of timber construc- 
tion, is not used to so great an extent as in the middle West. 
The laminated floor, which is so popular in and near Chicago, 
is used but little in New England. A notable exception to 
this rule is the case of the new plant built for the Remington 
Arms Company at Bridgeport, Conn. In this plant about 
5,000,000 feet of yellow pine laminated floor was laid, al- 
though steel beams and columns were used. 

A great many manufacturing plants and mills were vis- 
ited, and but very little complaint was heard in regard to 
the lasting qualities of the timber used in these structures. 
In fact, the general expression was one of satisfaction. One 
cotton mill 106 years old was claimed to be largely in its 
original condition and is in use daily. Another mill built 
in 1825 was supplied with girders spanning three bays with- 
out a break and all in perfect condition. 

In some of the more modern mills the floors in rooms 
where a large amount of water is used are supported by tim- 
ber — which are creosoted before placing, and the floor- 
ing laid with a %-inch space between boards. No trouble 
was reported in the case of girders thus treated even after 
several years of service. 

When heavy timber floors are used on steel beams sup- 
ported by steel or iron columns, a 4- by 8-inch nailing strip 
is spiked or bolted to the top flange of the steel beam and 
the nails from the flooring are held by this strip. The steel 
post cap is seen but little, while the cast iron cap with cast 
pintle is used by nearly all designers. 

Architects and engineers in New England almost without 
exception are very favorable to the use of wood and are 
much interested in the new density rule and the proposed 
branding of structural timbers. The old bugbear about 
scarcity of good grades of timber is being driven to cover 
and a large amount of fine modern work is in evidence. 

One of the leading engineers made the remark that manu- 
facturing processes were changing so rapidly and the item of 
Space needed was of such importance that the heavy timber 
mill construction type of building was the logical solution 
of the problem when changes were likely to be necessary or 
additions to a plant to be built. Costs of construction are 
about the same as in and near Chicago, and shipments of 
fine material are obtained quickly and without difficulty. 


~ 


COMPANY GROWING RAPIDLY 


Founded upon the idea that all boys and men take 
pleasure in making things with their hands, the Miniature 
Lumber Company (Ine.), is finding a ready sale in de- 
partment stores for the knocked down articles it makes. 
This company has two factories, one in Rainier, Ore., 
and one on Coos Bay in southern Oregon. The sales of 
the company are handled by the Scott Smith Company 
(Inec.), with general offices in the First National Bank 
Building, Chicago. 

The company now has 400 working plans prepared by 
an architect. None of these plans calls for use of lum- 
ber over 8 feet in length and most of the lumber used is 
from 2 to 3 feet in length, and nothing but clear kiln 
dried fir is used and no pieces are put in that have any 
blemishes at all upon them. 

Last summer when the marketing problem was first 
considered fourteen department store managers in large 
eastern cities were taken to the Coast by the company and 
the entire process of manufacture of these articles was ex- 
plained to them. At the same time a number of young 
graduates of the technical departments of colleges were 
taken to the Coast and put through a thorough course of 
instruction to fit them to act as demonstrators. There 
are nine of these demonstrators who cover regular terri- 
tory in just the same manner as a salesman does. They 
have met with very great success, and an example is 
cited in which the minister of a large city was so well 
pleased with the work done that he offered to allow one 
of the demonstrators to give a lecture from his pulpit 
on the possibilities of building articles commonly used. 

The company has established warehouses in a number 
of cities to store stock which can be readily shipped off 
in small lots to small cities. 

The department store of Meier & Frank, in Portland, 
Ore., is stated to be the largest department store on the 








Coast, and Portland also claims the distinction of having 
a greater yearly lumber cut in its corporate limits 
than any other city, The Meier & Frank company opened 
a miniature lumber department in January and since 
that time has been turning over its stock at the rate 
of eighteen times a year, and says that its business is 
increasing steadily. 


CAR MAKERS CONSUME MUCH LUMBER 


Indiana Concern Has Extensive Plant—Handles 90,- 
000,000 Feet Annually 


One of Indiana’s largest lumber consuming industries 
is the Haskell & Barker Car Company (Ince.), established 
in 1852 at Michigan City, Ind., with general offices at 
707 Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. The plant 
proper covers more than 150 acres of ground, of which 
25 acres is taken up by the lumber yard. On the payroll 
are 3,000 men using approximately 90,000,000 feet of 
lumber and 150,000 tons of iron and steel each year in 
making between 25,000 and 30,000 freight cars, wheels, 
axles, castings and miscellaneous forgings manufactured 
by the company. 

It may be interesting to know that this yearly output, 





H. M. BARNES, MICHIGAN CITY, IND. ; 
Lumber Agent of the Haskell & Barker Car Company 


if made into a solid train, wouid be 190 miles long (three 
and one-half times the distance from Michigan City to 
Chicago), and, reckoning 40 tons to the car, would more 
than carry in one train the entire United States Navy, 
with its 100,000,000 tons displacement. 

The Haskell & Barker Car Company does very little 
assembling at its plant, as it is equipped to manufacture 
everything required in car construction, with the excep- 
tion of springs, air-brakes and couplers, and rolled steel 
shapes and plates. In addition to the car building plant 
the company also operates a malleable iron foundry, 
wheel foundry, grey iron foundry and brass foundry. 
These foundries occupy six large buildings and employ 
1,000 men when operating to full capacity. In the malle- 
able foundry five open-hearth and four reverberating fur- 
naces are used for melting, with a capacity of 10 to 25 
tons each. There are also 30 annealing ovens of the 
muffler type, with a capacity ranging from 10 to 15 tons 
each. In the open-hearth furnaces producer’s gas is used, 
which is made in the company’s own gas plant. In the 
wheel foundry are operated two 96-inch cupolas and 235 
annealing pits; in the iron foundry one 72-inch cupola is 
used. In these foundries 150 tons of coke are consumed 
each day. 

The plant of this company is in itself almost a com- 
plete city as it has its own gas producing plant, electric 
power station, independent telephone service, pumping 
station, fire department and a complete railroad system. 
Ordinarily 1,200 cars of raw material are unloaded a 
month to be used in manufacturing by the company in 
the proportion of about one car of coal to four of lumber 
and eight of steel products. 

The company encourages its employees to remain with 
it and today has several that have been continuously in 
its service for more than forty years. H. M. Barnes is 
lumber agent for the company and is very well known to 
the trade both in the South and the West as he purchased 
all the lumber that went into the company’s fully 
equipped lumber yard, in which is handled annually 90,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, about two-thirds of it being yel- 
low pine and one-third Douglas fir. There are large sheds 
for the storage of kiln-dried and dressed stock, with a 
capacity of over 4,000,000 feet, and in addition the com- 
pany has up-to-date dry kilns with all modern facilities 
for the handling of lumber, and reworking to suit special 
needs. 

The company manufactures freight car specialties as 
follows: Draft rigging; brake beams; body and truck 
bolsters; journal bearings; journal boxes; door fixtures; 
inside and outside metal roofs; metal carlines; malleable 
iron buffers with self-centering swinging carriers; car 
wheels ete. 

The company reports that business is very good, it hav- 
ing sufficient orders on its books at present to run the 
plant at full capacity for a large part of the year. 
The company had the distinction of being the first in the 
United States to build 110,000-pound capacity all-steel 
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Yellow Pine 


Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., Froripa: 


FLORIDA. 


Codes—Mosek and Telecode. 








YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. ‘ 
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Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes 


Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 


Denton Lumber Company 

















\ ENVILLE, FLA. J) 








Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G.Ry.) 








automobile cars for the Pennsylvania Railroad, and was 
the initial builder of all-steel automobile box cars for the 
New York Central Lines. 

The officers and directors of the company are as fol- 
lows: 

President—Edward F. Carry. 

Assistant to president—R. EK. Frame. 

Vice president—Arthur Van Brunt. 

Vice president—C. A, Liddle. 

Treasurer—D. A. Crawford. 

Secretary—A. J. McAllister. 

Auditor—C. R. Hammer, 

Directors—Frank A. Vanderlip, William E. Corey, Ambrose 
Monell, Edward F. Carry, Edwin 8S. Webster, John R. Morron, 
Joseph W. Harriman, Arthur O, Choate, David A, Crawford 
and George E. Marcy. 





WILL HOLD IMPORTANT MEETING IN AUGUST 

Secretary A. W. Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, states that he expects the August 
meeting of the association, to be held in Bend, Ore., will 
be well attended as the question of consolidating the asso- 
ciation with the recently formed California association 
will be gone into in detail. Mr. Cooper says that the 
dates may be changed later but that the present plan 
is to hold the meeting August 8 and 9. 

Mr. Cooper is attending the interstate commerce hear- 
ing in Chicago and expresses the hope that it will do the 
lumbermen a great deal of good. He says that conditions 
in the Inland Empire are not so satisfactory as the manu- 
facturers would like to have them. A number of the larger 
mills have been foreed to take off the night shifts due 
either to scarcity of labor or lack of logs caused by the 
high water and late snows. He estimates that the reduc- 
tion in output will run from 15 to 20 percent of the total 
cut that it was expected would be made this year. Orders 
are not coming in as well as shippers would like but as a 
great deal of business is still left over from the early 
spring the manufacturers are keeping busy. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From July 5 to July 9, inclusive, five vessels brought 
1,887,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—583,000 feet—was carried by 
the steamer H. E. Runnels, from Boyne City, Mich. The 
next largest cargo—400,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer I. Watson Stephenson, from Wells, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

July 5—Steamer WN. J. Nessen, Ashland, Mich., 382,000 
feet: steamer H. E. Runnels, Boyne City, Mich., 583,000 feet. 

July S—Steamer J. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,- 
000 feet; steamer 7’. S. Christic, Escanaba, Mich., 331,000 
“oo 9—Steamer Ed, E. Skeele, Thompson, Mich., 191,000 
feet. 


TELLS OF MAHOGANY MARKET POSSIBILITIES 


Granp Rapips, Micu., July 10.—Arthur Rushfort, 14 
Dale Street, Liverpool, England, dealer in mahogany lum- 
ber, is on a business trip to Grand Rapids. He is an im- 
porter of mahogany from Africa direct to the United 
States, and is here to confer with wholesalers in that com- 
modity. Mr. Rushfort has opened an office in New York, 
and will make his home permanently in that city. He 
will import mahogany logs direct from Grand Bassam, 
Ivory Gold Coast, Africa. Said Mr. Rushfort: 


Makogany used to be sold twice a month in large quanti- 
ties before the European war in Liverpool, the world’s head- 
quarters for that commodity. Some years 386,000,000 feet 
came to the United States alone. Since the war but three 
sales have been held in Liverpool and New York has become 
the mahogany center. 

England had to prohibit import of mahogany because the 
ships were needed to bring to England and France more im- 
portant commodities. Secause of lack of ships not much 
mahogany can be moved now, and little cutting is going on. 
After the war Liverpool] will undertake to get back some of 
its old prestige, but New York will bold much of it. There 
is less than a year’s supply of mahogany in this country, and 
it will be months after the war closes before there will be 
free movements of that lumber because of the great carrying 
business there will be between this country and Belgium and 
Franee with cheaper lumber and other goods to rebuild the 
ruined communities in these countries. 








TO CONDUCT WHOLESALE LUMBER BUSINESS 

Pana, Itu., July 10.—Joseph W. Paddock, secretary 
and treasurer of the O. H. Paddock Lumber Company, 
has surprised his many friends among the retailers of the 
State by announcing his resignation from the company, to 
enter the wholesale field. Mr. Paddock will become presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Paddock-Houghton Lumber 
Company, with headquarters in Pana. 

Mr. Paddock has been engaged in the retail lumber 
business since boyhood and by careful business methods, 
personal integrity and acumen has helped to build up the 
business of the O. H. Paddock Lumber Company to its 
present enviable position, and his friends predict that 
he will do the same with the new company with which he 
now'is connected. He had his first experience in the lum- 
ber business in 1886 when, upon leaving school, he entered 
the employ of the Paddock-Greenman Company. Later 
he resigned his position to attend the University of Illi- 
nois, but in 1889, when the O, H. Paddock Lumber Com- 
pany was organized, he became identified with it and 
ever since that time has been busily engaged in promot- 
ing the welfare and growth of that company. During 
this time he has also been intimately identified with all 
movements among the retailers of the State and because 
of his personal popularity has been honored by them in 
numerous ways. During 1909 Mr. Paddock was presi- 
dent of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, and for the last five years has been treasurer 
of the organization. He always has discharged the duties 
connected with these offices in a very creditable manner 
and has been considered one of the strong factors in the 
association. 

C. M. Houghton, of Indianapolis, who has been in the 
wholesale lumber business for ten years, and William H. 
Sumption, of Indianapolis, will be identified with Mr. 
Paddock in the Paddock-Houghton Lumber Company. 














THE HARDWOOD FIEL. | 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


CINCINNATI, Oun10, July 12.—Taking a general view of 
the lumber market here it may be fairly stated tha‘ it jg 
above normal. There are some who claim that it only ig 
averaging up to this time a year ago, but these are in’ the 
minority. Vehicle manufacturers report operations up to 
normal, while in the motor truck line conditions are <; cid- 
edly better than they were a year ago. ‘There are some com- 
plaints of shortage of labor, both skilled and unskilled, byt 
this is not serious enough to cripple the industry. B ‘ding 
operations are going forward in large volume, and con- 
suming factories are busy. Distribution of all kinds of lym- 
ber, therefore, is fairly up to what could be expected in g 
midsummer season. 

Reports from hardwood interests are that there has been 
some slowing down of mill operations, comparing June move- 
ments with those of May, according to the reports of sales 
for the last month. The oaks continue to hold the center or 
the stage for volume movement, and as a general thing prices 
are well maintained throughout the trade. 












FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 


CoLuMBus, Onto, July 11—The lumber trade in 
Columbus territory has ruled rather active during the 
last week. With more favorable weather, building opera- 
tions are more active and this is reflected in the lumber 
trade. The tone of the market is good and prospects are 
considered bright. 

In hardwood circles trade is pretty well divided between 
yardmen and factories. Concerns making vehicles and im- 
plements buy more liberally and the same is true of box fac- 
tories. Dry stocks in the hands of mill owners are only 
fair. Retail stocks are fairly good, but not as large as a 
month ago. Rural dealers are probably the better customers 
as construction work is active in farming sections. 

_ Yellow pine is rather quiet, as has been the case for some 

time. Dealers’ stocks are large and there is no disposition 
to increase them. Prices are still weak, although levels are 
no lower than several weeks ago. Shipments are slow be- 
cause of car shortage, which appears to be growing worse. 
Transit cars are numerous. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports good demand for hardwoods, although the volume of 
business is not up to the volume of May. ‘Trade is divided 
between yards and factories. Prices are steady at former 
figures, 

Millwork manufacturers and makers of doors and sash 
are having a good trade, All factories are busy and prices 
are well maintained. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 
_Inpianapo.ts, INpD., July 12.—The lumber trade in this 
city and throughout central Indiana has been rather 
strong during the last week, excellent weather conditions 
having a favorable effect on the market. Demand for yellow 
pine and for hardwoods has been good, a slight increase being 
shown in the request for yellow pine. 

Factories are probably the heaviest buyers of hardwoods, 
although demand from yardmen is good. ‘Furniture, vehicle, 
automobile, and farm implement concerns are heavy buyers. 
Yard stocks which were large during the earlier weeks of the 
building season are getting lower as a heavy building season 
advances. Prices are firm at previous levels. 

Rural dealers complain that their trade in many localities 
has not reached expectations. Rainy weather has caused a 
falling off of the farm trade, and now that dry weather has 
come the farmers are too busy attending to their neglected 
crops to undertake much building. A heavy fall farm trade 
is expected. Shipments are being delayed only slightly by 
car shortages, 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 10.—Trade has held its own 
the last week or ten days and while business has not been 


booming a fairly good volume of trade has been recorded. 
Both orders and inquiries have come in steadily. 

_ Retail lumber business is fairly good. Building opera- 
tions remain active and architects and contractors believe 
that by the close of the summer there will be at least 
$2,000,000 worth of building in this city either completed or 
well under way. Planing mills continue to operate steadily. 
Country yard trade has been good the last several months. 
Sash and door men report a steady trade. Yellow pine deal- 
ers say their business is better now than it was this time 
last year. 

O. Grimwood, of Grimwood & Hinton, hardwood lumber 
manufacturers of this city, reports a steady and increasing 
trade in walnut stumps. During the summer this company 
has bought up a large number of walnut stumps, which are 
in strong demand, especially by piano manufacturers. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 8.—E. D. Myers, of Canton, 
O., representing a company specializing in the production 
of wooden novelties, has been here looking for a site for 
a plant. ‘ 

Lumber dealers of Parkersburg have been receiving inqul- 
ries for some time concerning the price of various grades of 
lumber from this section of the country, the requests coming 
from belligerent countries of Europe, indicating that much 
jumber is needed by the warring nations. 

There has been a big increase in the demand for lumber 
generally and there have been consequent advances. Loca 
dealers have no lumber for export. 

Cole & Crane, of Logan, who recently paid $400,000 for 
extensive timber holdings and coal lands on Pond Fork of 
Coal River, in Boone County, are planning to develop the 
property at once and are considering the building of a 10- 
mile extension of the Coal River Railroad up Pond Vork 
from Madison. C. Crane, on a recent visit here, also ex- 
pressed confidence that the proposed extension of the Guyan 
Valley Railroad from Man to Gilbert will be put through at 
an early date. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 10.—Weather conditions lave 
been slightly more favorable in this section during the 
last week and better progress is reported in getting out 
timber. ‘This applies particularly to the territory imimedt 
ately tributary to Memphis. In the lower part of Mississ'PP 
and Arkansas theré has been a great deal of rainfal! and 
this has interfered with the cutting and hauling of timber, 
with the result ‘that some of the mills have found them- 
selves handicapped by a shortage of logs. Efforts are Deils 
made by manufacturers of lumber throughout this s 
to get out all the logs they can for the reason that de : 
is improving and for the additional reason that indica! ong 
are accepted as pointing te a large call for southern hard- 
woods during the late summer and early fall. : = 

Box manufacturers at Memphis report an exceptionally 
good demand for their output and the fact that they are run 
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ning 2 full time is accepted by members of the trade as 
positive proof that business is exceptionally good. Ship- 
ments are quite large and orders are coming in at a suf- 
ficientiy rapid rate to insure full operations during the re- 
mainder of the summer. ; : ; 

The Anderson-Tully Company is tearing down its old saw- 
mill i: North Memphis, which has been operated for a num- 
per of years, and is installing in its place the band mill 
recently acquired from the Bennett Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany. The Anderson-Tully Company is also tearing down 
its larger mill at Vicksburg, Miss., and has awarded con- 
tract ior the construction of a new mill at that point be- 
ginning August 1, The new mill will cost approximately 
$75,000 and will have a daily capacity of 50,000 to 75,000 
feet, ‘Che company has a smaller mill at Vicksburg, which 
will be operated on day and night shifts until the new plant 
has been completed, ; 

Harry Bonner, of J. H. Bonner & Sons, spent Sunday in 
Memphis and left yesterday for Augusta, Ark., to open the 
mill at that point recently acquired by his firm, This mill 
has a capacity of 30,000 feet a day and will be operated in 
connection with the larger mill of the same firm at Jonquil, 
Ark. 


| IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


QUAKER CITY NEWS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 10.—The varying reports of 
the condition of the lumber business here show no im- 
provement during the last week. On the other hand there 
is no good reason to state that there has been any retrograde 
movement of importance. Generally speaking, prices have 
held, but it is doubttul if trading is as brisk in all lines as 
it was a week ago, A strike of longshoremen during the last 
week, in Which there was serious fighting and even fatalities, 
has had a dampening effect on the river front part of the 
trade and minor labor troubles have had the same effect on 
the lumber business through the reduction in consumption. 
The usual number of orders for big improvements were not 
placed last week, but this will probably even itself up soon. 
The yards are tairly busy and stocks are gradually decreas- 
ing, except in a few cases where heavy buying has kept a 
steady stream of lumber coming in. ‘lhe railroads are not 
buying just now as freely as tney were a week or two ago 
and some of the big industrial concerns have slackened buy- 
ing for the present until their needs are more pressing. ‘Lue 
box makers are still busy, but have passed the extreme 
rush and are running along on better methods than the 
recent forced rush. The realty market last week was marked 
by a heavy resumption of buying unimproved ground by 
builders, the ground conveyed being enough for several hun- 
dred houses. Some of the operative dwelling men feel that 
there has been a check on the upward tendency of materials 
and that prices will remain at the present level for some 
time and are consequently getting ready to operate again. 
Although there are many unoccupied houses here the demand 
for new houses is strong, with a consequent forcing on the 
market of the older houses. ‘These are being sold at low 
figures and nothing but a continued rise in materials—one 
that will curtail production—will save the sacrifice of the 
houses that are not up to date. General business is reported 
as good, with a lot of complaint about high costs from the 
manufacturers, who are still booking lots of orders, even at 
prices to cover the advances. ‘The stores are doing good 
business, money is plentiful, but collections are still cause 
for complaint, 

The hardwoods have held steady in price, but volume of 
business is reduced so that stock lists show better, but not 
hear all of this is dry stock. Plain and quartered red and 
white oak, maple, beech, gum, birch, cherry and low grade 
chestnut are in good demand. Poplar and the better grades 
of chestnut are more plentiful. White pine is not plentiful, 
but trade is dull from the wholesalers’ standpoint, and their 
stocks are gaining in all but the lower grades. Cypress de- 
mand is steady and strong and seems to suffer less from 
fluctuations than any other item here and many yards are 
now carrying it because of the consumers’ demand that 
hever carried it before. Cypress shingles are active and 
prices are strong. Cedar shingles are moving well. Spruce 
is not so scarce as it was and prices are not up to the recent 
top notch prices except on specially cut stuff. Hemlock holds 
well in the face of an unusually large cut and some concerns 
are refusing to make any concessions from list. Yellow pine 
demand is not so cager as it was, but a fair volume is 
moving at prices a shade less than those of the spring. 
North Carolina pine prices are softer than a month ago on 
all but edge box, with building sizes next in firmness and 
roofers most freely offered. Lath of all kinds are in good 
demand at firm prices, 














THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT 


Bangor, Mz., July 8.—While considerable lumber has 
been going forward by vessel from Stockton, 25 miles 
below Bangor, and rail shipments have been up to the 
average or better from all northern and eastern mills, the 
Movement from the port of Bangor by vessel this spring 
was the smallest on record in sixty years. The survey of all 
kinds of lumber here since January 1 amounted to only 
6,289,758 feet, compared with 9,670,608 feet in the first 
half of 1915 and 23,153,157 in the corresponding period of 
1914, This great falling off is chiefly owing to the shutting 
down of the sawmill of the Eastern Manufacturing Company, 
Which concern has sold its fleet of coasters and gone out of 
the long lumber business, for the present at least. 

The Jordan Lumber Company, at Old Town, is rushing 
work on its new sawmill to replace that burned a few weeks 


4g0. ‘Three carloads of machinery that were taken from the 
Engel mill in East Hampden, just before that plant was 


— d ci months ago, will be used in the Jordan company's 
ew plant. 

Alinost continuous rains since the first week of May have 
filled very water storage basin in Maine to the brim and 






running over, while the rivers, lakes and streams every- 
wh ‘re are at the highest pitch known at this season in many 
years, The wet weather has greatly retarded many kinds of 
usiness, but the lumbermen find consolation in the assur- 
ad "eT 





at there will be no forest fires and no stranded drives 
for some time yet. 





FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
New York, N. Y., July 11.—The retail yards are deliv- 


“ring considerable material and prospects indicate active 


building during the summer and fall. While the yards 
ye the wholesale end of the market has been exceedingly 
i a © last two weeks and inquiries and orders are few and 
thet tween. As a matter of fact some wholesalers report 
=e lesmen have returned from week trips with practically 
acti . Dusiness to figure upon. In face of the continued 
“cUvicy on the part of the retailers it is not difficult to 
Bu for the falling off in the wholesale business ; because 
save, rds bought so heavily several months ago when prices 
ie “ } ed Sharply and when the retail business was slack it 
5 oc to be expected that the heavy purchases from retail 
sources could continue uninterruptedly, 
auch business was booked during the early spring_and 
ch of it was tied up on account of the lack of shi »ping 
eee and embargoes that for a while yards were badly 
— of supplies. The falling off in the demand to mills 
Permitted considerable stock to get under way and many 


aCCO |) t 






a yard had to take care of an abnormal amount of cars 
during the last month, This has caused a great inconvenience 
to some yards that have had to handle cars quickly in order 
to save demurrage and at the same time pay out large 
amounts in accumulating freights, : 

The prospects for an active building season continue re- 
markably satisfactory and the character of much of the new 
work indicates so much confidence on the part of large oper- 
ators and financial institutions that there can be no doubt 
as to the smaller class of operators falling into line. High 
prices of building materials have retarded prospective work 
considerably, but with the lowering of prices by many com- 
petitors and the prevalent easy financial condition the out- 
look for the summer's activity is good. 

A‘prominent retailer made the statement last week that 
he was just beginning to note the effects of a prosperous 
period from the plans he is figuring on for parties who have 
done an unusually good season's business and are planning to 
build largely in the suburban sections. ‘There is no doubt 
that many a small fortune has becn made since the European 
war and while a number of such turns are expected the fact 
remains that some of it is so substantial that it is being put 
into costly suburban residences and a large part of the activ- 
ity in retail yards is accounted for from demands of this 
character. 

The labor situation still is acute in many sections of the 
market and much work is tied up as a result, but an encour- 
aging feature to yellow pine wholesalers is that of lower 
ocean freights and that more tonnage now is available, 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 11—The lumber market re- 
mains steady in volume although generally quiet, which is 
a seasonable condition, but the tone has been showing 
improvement over the last two years. Building conditions 
are far in excess of previous years, as are the general busi- 
ness conditions. This has had a tendency or decreasing 
stocks in retailers’ hands, but they have not shown any 
inclination to replenish stocks at their yards. Wholesalers 
are, however, fairly well satisfied with business, much of 
which has come from manufacturers. Prices in all lines hold 
well and will no doubt continue until new stocks arrive from 
the mills, 

There has been no relief noticeable from the labor shortage. 
There is still a demand in all industries tor men, although 
tne situation is considerably improved over a few weeks ago. 
The main trouble now, as far as labor is concerned, is tne 
unsettled condition ot labor rather than shortage. The 
iumber industries in northern Wisconsin and upper Michigan 
have not resumed operation since the recent strike was called, 
according to the latest information from there. Union 
agitators are doing all in their power to keep the men from 
going back to their work, not tor the reason that they de- 
mand better working conditions or wages, but insist on 
recognition. Employers are offering all the men their old 
jobs if they will return, while the union leaders are promis- 
ing weekly strike benefits if the laborers remain under their 
control. Business men are disgusted with the situation. 

The construction of 1,1UU0 bux cars at the Milwaukee shops 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company is a 
revival of activities. During the last year or so the main 
work has been concentrated vi repairs. At tue present tlme 
the shops are busy on the construction of several hundred 
automovile cars of the double deck type. ‘i'nese are con- 
structed so that they can be used for grain and other com- 
modities and will be ready for the crops in tne fall. ‘The 
new equipment order means an expenditure of more than 
$1,000,000 and work on this will be started late this month 
or early in August. 

Milwaukee lumbermen will take an active part in the 
Preparedness parade in this city on Saturday, July 15. <A 
division has been formed and it is expected that 2,000 men 
connected with the industry will be in line. The division 
will be in charge of I. J. Schroeder, of the John Schroeder 
Lumber Company, and W. McPherson. live hundred turni- 
ture men will form a separate division. Practicaily all busi- 
ness houses and plants will be closed on Saturday and busi- 
ness will be suspended. About 70,000 persons will compose 
the line of march. 

Representative business men of Milwaukee have been ap- 
pointed chairmen to assist in the work of enlarging tne 
membership of the local auxiliary of the American National 
Red Cross Association so that it will number 100,000. The 
purpose is to provide a base hospital, and also to provide 
supplies for the men on the Mexican border and for the 
needs of families left at home. John Moss, of the Rockwell 
Manufaeturing Company, and Henry Schroeder, of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Company, are chairmen of the lumber 
and lumbermen divisions. 
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ON THE MENOMINEE RIVER 


MARINETTE, WIS., July 10.—The lumber market, ac- 
cording to Marinette and Menominee lumbermen, con- 
tinues to remain strong and although a break is always 
looked for at this time ot year, it is not here. 

Shipments of lumber are being made from all the local 
yards with great regularity. Although considerable goes to 
foreign markets by boat, a large part is shipped by rail, 
shipping facilities by this method being all that can be 
asked, according to twin city lumbermen. 

The labor situation in the two cities remains deadlocked. 
The J. W. Wells Lumber Company ;jnd the Spies-Thompson 
Company, of Menominee, are idle, as are the two mills of the 
M. & M. Box & Lumber Company, which were recently con- 
solidated under that name. The two paper mills of the M. 
& M. Paper Company are idle, the men having walked out 
six weeks ago, and the situation is one which is causing 
much uneasiness. The ‘closed shop” is the big question that 
is holding the men apart, the employers refusing to recog- 
nize or deal with the “professional strike leaders,’ as they 
are called. Owners of the mills that are closed have joined 
the Menominee River Manufacturers’ Association, which is 
conducting an advertising campaign in the daily press of the 
two cities. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY 


MELLEN, WIs., July 10.—One of the first raft of logs 
to be brought to Ashland from the north shore in two 
years will arrive some time next week for the John 
Schroeder Lumber Company. The tug Ashland left last even- 
ing for the raft which will consist of 600,000 feet of spruce 
and pine, 

The tug Henry F. Brower arrived at Ashland yesterday 
morning from Sheboygan, Mich., and will remain there per- 
manently, having been taken over by the John Schroeder 
Lumber Company. The Schroeder company will have three 
tugs in service at this point with its present addition. 

O. A, Lamoreaux, of the Kenfield-Lamoreaux Company, 
manufacturer of boxes and crating, was in Iron River last 
Monday. His company has options on several tracts of tim- 
ber held independently in the southern part of the town of 
Ilughes and northern Barnes and he intimated that these 
options would be closed and that his company would engage 
— logging operations in that vicinity in the near 
uture, 

















Mill at Marion, S. C, 


N. C. 
Pine 


Camp’s is a standard 
for quality and ser- 
vice. A trial will con- 
vince you. 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 





Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 
NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G cy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 








DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion; S. C. 


Interior of Rough Shed at Marion, S. C, 
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MILLS AT 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Montcomery Lumser Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MIDDLESEX, N.C. 





This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 


? Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. S 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


. The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried. || Plastering Lath. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
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WHITE | Boat Boards, Tank 
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**The Wood That Weathers the Centuries’’ 
John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
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‘Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 















BUSINESS CHANGES 


_ ALABAMA. Stewart—The Stewart Veneer Co. has sold 
its plant to A. M. McGehee, of Tuscaloosa, who will im- 
prove and operate same. 

CALIFORNIA. Chino—The William Sullivan Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Chino Lumber Co., headed 
by T. J. Hatten. Mr. Sullivan is moving to Long Beach. 

COLORADO. Arriba—The E. S. Johnson Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by Charles G. Carlbom. 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven—The Kimberly Wood- 
working Co. has filed application for dissolution. 

IDAHO. Emmett—John McNish has been succeeded -by 
Boise Payette Lumber Co., having headquarters at 

oise. 

Kenyon-Oakley—The Mather-Stephenson Lumber Co. is 
closing out its business. : 

ILLINOIS. Cerro Gordo—B. F. Huff has been succeeded 
by the Cerro Gordo Lumber Co., which company will in- 
corporate. 

Chicago—The Osgood & Richardson Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the George B. Osgood Lumber Co. 

Woodson—W. G. Russell & Son have been succeeded by 
the La Crosse Lumber Co., having -headquarters at 
Louisiana, Mo. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Heilman Machine Works 
will be taken over by the Vulcan Plow Co., for the pur- 
pose of turning out traction engines and other ma- 
chinery of that class. 

Pine Village—George W. Steele is moving to Delphi, 
where he will open a lumber yard. 

IOWA. Correctionville—The Smith Hovelson Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Boyd Hardwood Lumber 
Co. now the Boyd Hardwood Lumber & Coal Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—De Reyne & De Bureys 
have dissolved and John L. De Bureys continues business. 

MINNESOTA. Rush City—George W. Nessell has been 
succeeded by Nessell & Smith. 

MISSOURI. Puxico—E. L. Hawk has been succeeded 
by the Tiller Tie & Lumber Co., having headquarters at 
Bloomfield, Mo. 

MONTANA. Edgar—The A. P. Stewart Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by John Rogers (Inc.), with head- 
quarters at Billings. 

Kolin—The McCaull- Webster Elevator Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Basin Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Emerson-Pender-Thurston—The Holm- 
quist Grain & Lumber Co. has been succeeded by Mose- 
man & Heyne, with headquarters at Pender. 

South Dayton—Burkholder & Whipple have been suc- 
ceeded by Palmer & Carsten. 

NEW JERSEY. Homestead—The _ Hollingshead-Ker- 
nan Co. has consolidated with the Edward Kernan Co. 

NEW YORK. Moscow—B. E. Brophal has been suc- 
ceeded by B. P. Reynolds. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Bridgewater—Abernathy Lyerly 
& Co. have been succeeded by the Lyerly Lumber Co. 

Rayboro—The Rayboro Land & Lumber Co. has reduced 
its capital stock from $150,000 to $15,000. 

OHIO. Alliance—S. F. Tombaugh has removed to Can- 
ton, where he will conduct a wholesale lumber business. 

Euclid—The Dille Road Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. j i 

Toledo—The Toledo Bending Co. has reduced its capi- 
tal stock from $60,000 to $52,500. 

OREGON. Falls City—Portland—The Falls City Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Falls City Lumber & 
Logging Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Warren—The Tyler County Lumber 
Co. is closing out. 

TEXAS. Red Oak—Ligon Bros. have been succeeded 
by Ligon & Ham. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Nelson & Costrup now Nel- 
son Bros. 

WISCONSIN. Ladysmith—The Flambeau River Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock to $300,000. 

Sauk City—Dresen Bros. now the Dresen Lumber Co. 


~ 


INCORPORATIONS 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—Castner, Curran & Bullitt 
(Ine.), (to deal in lumber, coal etc.), authorized capital 
$1,500,000; Herbert E. Latter, Norman P. Coffin and 
Harry T. Farrow. 

FLORIDA. Maytown—Maytown Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; R. C. Middleton, president and W. H. 
Dean, general manager. 

Orlando—Southern Millwork Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; J. L. Payne, president; T. Picton Warlow, vice 
president and J. P. Williams, secretary and treasurer. 

Tampa—Bates-Hudnall-Jetton Co. (to manufacture 
wooden novelties etc.), authorized capital $50,000; J. E. 
Bates, president; J. L. Hudnall, vice president and sec- 
retary and M. M. Jetton, general manager and treasurer. 

IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Kerr Cedar Co. (Ltd.) has in- 
corporated to manufacture cedar products. 

ILLINOIS. Pana—Paddock-Houghton Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; Joseph W. Paddock, Charles D. M. 
Houghton and William H. Sumption. 

INDIANA. Franklin—Ideal Veneer & Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $40,000; Wilford Hill, James H. McCrea 
and Mark Miller. 

Indianapolis—Acme Building Material Co. (to deal in 
lumber and building material), authorized capital $75,000; 
George W. Farrington, Almyr Bradway and William R. 
Harryman. 

MAINE. Bath—Morse Bros. Co. (Inc.) (to deal in lum- 
ber, realty etc.), authorized capital $100,000; Herman 
L. O. Lingg, representative. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Eastern Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Allen Robinson, president; George 
L. Dillaway, treasurer, and Julia M. Troy, clerk. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Pearce & Pearce (Inc.) (to deal 
in lumber etc.), authorized capital $10,000; A. E. Sullivan, 
L. L. and A. H. Pearce. 

Brooklyn—Mayer Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized capital 
$10,000; H. Mayer, R. Kloers, J. F. Reynolds. 

Syracuse—Dorr Lumber Co., authorized capital $6,000. 

OHIO. Amherst—Amherst Millwork Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; J. B. Worchester, R. E. McMasters, E. B. 
Rogers, W. P. Sippel and F. J. Hubbard. 

Cleveland—Republic Box Co., authorized capital $10,000; 
E. C. Warner, J. C. Hanna, John B. Chapman, A. J. 
Tuttle and Frank L. Miller. 

Wauseon—Weldon Handle & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; G. W. Evilsizer, Howard Lewis, Frank M. 
Hackett, E. H. Watson and Paul William Alexander. 

OKLAHOMA. lLockridge—Lockridge Grain & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; S. W. Hogan, J. B. Plum 
and N. M. Hogan. 











OREGON. Portland—Portland Door & Windoy 
Peter Giboni, J. G. Meybrunn and George A. Turner. 
TEXAS. Beaumont—Dallas Williams Furniture co 
authorized capital $20,000; J. C. Wilson, Richard 3 


Co., 


— oe Wane. ‘ielms 
on Wier—J. H. Coffman Lumber Co., authorized capj- 
tal $25,000; J. H. Goffman, B. J. Parritt and R. B. Pearsbn 


Eagle Pass—United States Indestructible Tie anu- 
facturing Co., authorized capital $100,000; W. F. Foust 
Cc. W. Holly and F. C. Shearer. es 

Galveston—Southwestern Lumber Co., of Jersey City, 

. J., has taken out a permit to do business in Texas! 
authorized capital $50,000. og 
_ WASHINGTON. Seattle—Carnation Lumber & Shingle 
Co., authorized capital $100,000; L. B. Swafford and Car- 
ae a iG 

ort Yakima—Rovig Lumber Co., authorized capj 
$100,000; R. D. Rovig, I. Rovig and Gus Lindman, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


Pr th are ter geno nage vials Lumber Co. (Ltd 
orized capita ,000; Hugh Munro, James } ‘Oo and 
illen Munro. 4 mes Munro and 
orold—Frontier Pulp & Paper Co. (Ltd.), authorized 
capital $50,000; Isaac Traub, Moses D. F igens é 
George W. Knox. et ae 
Toronto—Woodsplitter (Ltd.), (to manufacture ma- 
chines to saw and split wood and carry on business as 
paren siee eee as a proprietors), authorized 
capita F ; Richar eCulloch, Frederick H. R 
and Edward Gillis. a ae 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Gulf Mill Co. has been or- 
ganized with W. K. Syson, president; J. L. Coleman 
secretary and treasurer and W. M. Whitehead, manager. 

COLORADO. Denver—The Heffner Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. recently began the wholesale lumber 
business. 

CONNECTICUT. Middletown—The Burr Lumber Co, 
has entered the wholesale lumber business. 

IDAHO. Buhl—The Home Lumber & Coal Co. recently 
began the retail business, having headquarters at Weiser. 

Emmett—The Boise- Payette Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business here, with purchasing department at Boise, 

Letha—The Gem State Lumber Co. recently began the 
retail business, having headquarters at Pocatello. 

INDIANA. _Bringhurst—Fred Voight, of Silbourne, Mo., 
will open a lumber yard here. He has leased a tract 
of ground near the railroad station and will carry a com- 
plete line of building material. 

Delphi—George W. Steele, of Pine Village, is opening 
a lumber yard here. 

South Bend—R. G. Page recently began the wholesale 
and commission lumber business. 

IOWA. _ Correctionville—The Smith-Thielen Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business, having headquarters 
at Osage. 

KANSAS. Tipton—The Home Lumber Co. has entered 
the lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. Cotton Valley—The Cotton Valley Gin & 
Mill Co. recently began the sawmill business. 

MINNESOTA. Hackensack-Jenkins—The Backus Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the retail business, with head- 
quarters at Backus. 

- aiaaaaticicaa F. A. Welch Lumber Co. is opening a 
yard. 

Savage—F. J. Arnoldy recently began the retail lumber 
business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Amory—The Amory Lumber is or- 
ganizing. 

MISSOURI. Webb City—The Webb City Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—John Coyer recently began the 
wholesale lumber business. 

Newark Valley—V. G. Saddlemire recently began the 
lumber business. 

New York City—Louis Elson Co. has begun the com- 
mission lumber business, with offices 305 Fifth Avenue. 

Yonkers—The Terrace Lumber Co. recently began the 
lumber and planing mill business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Franklinton—The Franklin Ve- 
neer Co. recently began manufacturing veneers. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Kermit - Tolley - Wildrose — The 
Home Lumber Co. has entered the lumber business. 

Leeds—The Independent Lumber Yard recently began 
the lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Haworth—B. B. Hendon & Bros. have 
entered the lumber business. 

OREGON. Portland—Saari Bros. have begun wholesal- 
ing Pacific Coast products. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Ben Avon—The Ben Avon Lumber 
Co. has entered the trade. | 

Lancaster—The A. C. Tunis Lumber Co. has been or- 
ganized to do a general wholesale business. A. C. Tunis 
is the general manager of the new company. 

WASHINGTON. Vanzandt—The Nooksack Lumber Co. 
has been organized. 

WISCONSIN. Shell Lake—M. E. Albee Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has entered the lumber business. 








NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—F. W. Wegman and Joe Ma- 
son jr. have acquired three acres of land in the _north- 
western part of the city and will erect a sawmill. The 
new company will be known as the Wegman-Mason Mill- 
ing Co. and will have a large daily capacity. 

McGehee—The Columbia Cooperage Co. has bought an 
abandoned hoop mill at Tallulah, La. This makes the 
fourth plant the company has bought in this vicinity. 

CONNECTICUT. Milford—The Milford Lumber Co. has 
bought a piece of land adjoining its property and will 
erect additional sheds. —~ 

FLORIDA. Miami—The Miami Lumber Co. will operate 
a lumber plant at Homestead with a daily capacity of 
10,000 feet of lumber. 

GEORGIA. Macon-—-The Macon Veneer Co., lately in- 
corporated, will erect two buildings, 100 by 200 feet. 
Electrical and steam equipment will be installed to manu- 
facture veneers; daily capacity 15,000 feet. = 

Macon—Grogori Benenson, president of the Engilish- 
Russian Bank, London, and A. Schiff, of New York, will 
establish a mill to manufacture veneer for baskets, crates; 
furniture etc. They will invest $100,000 for machine de- 
partment, boiler room, engine house, woodworking ¢duU!P- 
ment etc. : 

IDAHO. Emmett—The Boise-Payette Lumber Co. wal 
erect a new lumber mill to cost $500,000. The miil bal 
have a capacity of 200,000 feet every ten hours and W! 
be worked day and night. 
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INDIANA. _Dale—The Brown Bros. Lumber Co. has 
abou: finished installing a band sawmill and extensive 
improvements have been made at the company’s planing 
mill, which now gives it one of the finest plants in this 

tion. 
8¢Greensburg—The Doles Spoke & Rim Co. has started 
the erection of a large addition to its plant, which will 
pe used for the storage of the finished products of the 
factory. The company announced that machinery costing 
more than $3,000 will be installed in the near future for 
the manufacture of wagon hubs. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Tropical Lumber & Pulp 
Co., recently incorporated, will erect a pulp mill shortly. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—The Nabors Cooperage Co. will 
erect a ary kiln, 30 by 50 feet. The company has bought 
equipment for a daily production of 2,000 sets of slack 
barrel heading. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Orangeburg—The Hamilton Hill 
Veneer Co. will establish a veneer plant. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Sioux Falls—The Buchanan Lum- 
per Co. is erecting three piling sheds, to be completed 
about the latter part of July. The new yards are expected 
to cost between $7,000 and $7,500. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Republic Box Co. will build a 
plant to manufacture wirebound boxes. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The new sawmill being built 
by the Western Fir Lumber Co., organized this spring by 
Lewis Frederick and associates, is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion and will start operating shortly. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Nelson—C. L. Wiley, of Seattle, 
Wash., is building a shingle mill near here, where he has 
secured 3,400 acres of timber from the Mankin Lumber 
& Pole Co. D. C. Wiley, his son, will have charge of the 


CASUALTIES. 


ILLINOIS. Nauvoo—The Taber Lumber Co.’s_ yard 
here was visited by fire July 6. The buildings and ma- 
terial were destroyed. The loss is estimated at $16,000, 
which is mostly covered by insurance. This was the 
first of the Taber yards to be destroyed. Five years 
ago the Taber sawmill at Keokuk, Iowa, was destroyed 
by fire July 3 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—July 2, fire in the plant of the 
Greer- Wilkinson Lumber Co. caused damage of $3,000. 

LOUISIANA. Leesville—Twenty or more _ buildings 
owned by the Gulf Lumber Co., in close proximity to 
the main office building, were destroyed by fire at Sta- 
bles, near here, July 8 The company’s sawmill, planer 
and office building were saved. The loss is estimated at 
$50,000, which is mostly covered by insurance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Salem—The lumber mill of A. M. 
+ A hae damaged by fire recently to the extent of 

0,000. 

MICHIGAN. Cadillac—The Haynes Bros. Lumber Co.’s 
mill was visited by fire recently. ; 

NEW JERSEY. Ridgewood—The damage done by fire 
in I. BE. Hutton’s lumber yards July 4 is estimated as 
being between $10,000 and $15,000. 

NEW YORK. Woodstock—Wilbur’s sawmill was de- 
stroyed by fire, which started during an electrical storm. 

OREGON. Middleton—Ernest M. Chandler’s sawmill 
was completely destroyed by fire recently; loss $12,000. 

TENNESSEE. Townsend—The Little River Lumber 
Co.’s plant sustained a loss of $75,000 by fire recently; 
sawmill, ice plant, dry kiln and engine house were 
destroyed. 

WISCONSIN.—The sawmill, planing mill and drying 
sheds of the Mohr Lumber Co., were destroyed by fire 
Monday, July 10, causing a loss of $100,000. The Under- 
wood Veneer Co. lost logs valued at $10,000. The Mohr 
company carried $65,000 insurance. Explosion of an oil 
barrel is believed to have started the blaze. Prospects 
are that the plant will be rebuilt. 


OBITUARY 


L. G. McKNIGHT.—President of the L. G. McKnight & 
Son Co., of Gardner, Mass., Col. L. G. McKnight, died 
July 1 at his residence, 462 Main Street, that city, July 1. 
Mr. McKnight was born in Ellington, Conn., 73 years 
ago and started to manufacture woodworking machinery 
in Gardner in 1876. During the Civil War he served in 
Company H, Twenty-sixth Massachusetts Regiment. He 
served in Massachusetts legislature, as well as acting as 
Selectman for three years. He was a member of the 
Mystic Shrine of Boston and also of many other similar 
organizations. He leaves a widow and one son, Elliott 
J. McKnight. 




















LEWIS D. FRENCH.—The death of Lewis D. French, 
manager of the North Canada Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of 
Prince Albert, Sask., occurred June 28. Mr. French was 
39 years old and death was due to heart failure. He was 
widely known throughout northern Saskatchewan and 
with his aid the company has established yards at Carl- 
ton, Cudworth, Davis, Duck, Lake and Prince Albert, 
Sask. He is survived by his mother, one brother, Clar- 
ence French of Wadena, Minn., and three sisters, Mrs. 
Lehmann and Mrs. Brown, of Wadena, and Mrs. Brock- 
way, of Minneapolis. Interment was at Wadena, Minn. 


J. EDWARD EVANS.—For many years superintendent 
of the Delker Bros. Buggy Co., at Henderson, Ky., J. Ed- 
ward Evans, well known to the lumber trade in western 
Kentucky and southern Indiana, died at his home July 3, 
death being due to a complication of diseases. Mr. Evans 
was 40 years old and had been a member of the Catholic 
church. He is survived by his widow and one daughter. 


FRED BURCHFIELD, JR.—Son of Fred Burchfield, of 
Francisco, Ind., Fred Burchfield Jr., was killed in the 
Clark Johnson sawmill at Francisco, where is was em- 
ployed. His work was to kéep the sawdust out of the 
pit and while at work he struck his head against the 
Circular saw, the teeth ripping through his skull. The boy 
lingered about three hours before he died. 





GEORGE D. HOPE.—For fifty years in the retail lum- . 


ber business, George D. Hope, 67 years old, died at his 
homes in Kansas City, Mo., July 7, after an illness last- 
Ing scveral months. Mr. Hope spent several months last 
Winter in Texas for his health, but received little relief. 
For . time after his return to Kansas City he was at 
his office, but for several weeks he had been confined 
to his home. Mr. Hope was born near Adrian, Mich. As 
a boy he entered the retail business with his father and 
moved to Missouri to follow out the lumber business. 
His first Missouri yard was at Greenwood and later he 
had yards at other Missouri towns. About twenty-five 
years ago he started in the retail business in Kansas 
City and remained in that business until his death. For 
a time he was also interested in the manufacturing end 
of the business, but withdrew finally from that about 
two years ago. His last mill was at Cotton Valley, La. 
The George D. Hope Lumber Co., of which Mr. Hope 
Was president, owns fourteen prosperous retail yards. 


Ten of these yards are in Missouri, three in Oklahoma 
and one is in Illinois. 

Mr. Hope always took a very keen interest in the af- 
fairs of the lumber associations and for many years was 
treasurer of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
being succeeded in that capacity by the present incum- 
bent, J. H. Foresman. He also was an active Mason. 
Mr. Hope is survived by his widow. 


AUGUST H. SMITH. I. M. Bowles, general purchasing 
agent of the Vaughan Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., was 
en route to Beaumont July 9 to attend the Texas league 
ball game between Beaumont and Houston when he re- 
ceived a telegram on the train, telling him of the death 
of his father-in-law, August H. Smith. Mr. Smith, who 
was an employee of the Magnolia Petroleum Co., was 
killed July 9 by a heavy scantling which fell from a 
scaffold and struck him on the head. Mrs. Bowles and 
her three children were visting in Parkersburg, W. Va., 
when she was notified of her father’s death and left at 
once for Beaumont. Interment was at Beaumont. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 12.—By a decision of Judge 
O. B. Lewis in Ramsey county district court, railroad com- 
panies in Minnesota are held liable for refund claims that 
will aggregate $500,000, it is said, though the case decided 
means only $57.13 for the Bell Lumber Co., the plaintiff. 
The action resulted from the Minnesota commodity rate law 
of 1907, and involved the question whether fence posts carry 
the lumber rate fixed by that act, or a special class rate 
fixed by the railroads, considerably higher. Judge Lewis 
holds that fence posts come under the lumber rate, and 
this decision affects many claims running back as far as 
1907. The case will be taken to the state supreme court. 
It was fought on behalf of the shippers by Attorney General 
Lyndon A. Smith. 

















New York, July 10.—A —- in bankruptcy has been 
filed against E. E. Dey & Sons Co., 791 Eleventh Avenue, 
New York City, by the Trexler Lumber Co., which is a 
creditor to the extent of $1,153. This business was 
organized severa! years ago with an authorized capital of 
$15,000 and for a while was successful, The last two years, 
however, have shown a continual losing of ground due to un- 
forseen conditions and most of the creditors had sufficient 
confidence in Mr. Dey’s integrity and ability to give him an 
opportunity of working out of his embarrassment. One or 
two pressing creditors, however, brought on the climax and 
it is not expected that the business will pay more than 25 
percent. The liabilities amount to about $40,000 with 
nominal assets of approximately half that amount. 


GREENSBURG, IND.; July 11.—George B. Young has been 
appointed receiver for the Jones Lumber Co. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE NEW BRUNSWICK METROPOLIS 


St. JouHn, N. B., July 10.—The bottom has fallen out 
of the British lumber trade, so far as new business is 
concerned. Spruce deals are now quoted £8 a standard 
lower than the high point of some time ago, and though 
ocean freights have dropped from 400s to 275s the demand 
has fallen off and no new business is being booked. War 
conditions have affected the situation, but if freights should 
decline still further it might be possible for shippers to get 
busy again. ‘The mills are all busy, the rains of June and 
early July have brought the logs out, and everything is 
ready to take advantage of favorable market changes. ‘The 
United States market for provincial spruce also is very dull 
at present, and there is still a scarcity of schooner tonnage 
for Cuban and West Indian business. 

There has been a great revival of schooner building at 
Shelburne, N. S., where the shipyards are all busy, and as 
py one vessel is launched another is placed on the 
stocks. 

















NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 

WINNIPEG, MAN., July 8.—Inquiries among retail lum- 
bermen in western Canada tend to show that the trade of 
the last few weeks has been a very decided improvement 
on the preceding months, and that it has been well ahead 
of last year. The bumper crop of 1915 has helped things 
considerably and the tendency ever since the year opened 
has been in the direction of a gradual improvement in the 
business conditions of all lines in western Canada. Espe- 
cially is there a decidedly optimistic tone among the retail 
lumber dealers in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
They are looking forward to big business from now until the 
winter sets in. The excellent outlook with regard to the 
crop conditions is also putting heart into them, and after 
the general rain of this week there is not any further fear 
but that the crop of 1916 will be another record breaker. 

Throughout western Canada the building figures are away 
ahead of those of a corresponding period of 1915. Winnipeg 
is about $1,000,000 ahead of last year, while practically 
every other western city reports a considerable advance in 
the returns of its building permits this year. 





FROM ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS 


Toronto, ONT., July 8.—The mills of the Georgian 
Bay district are running satisfactorily and the new cut 
will shortly be on the market. Manufacturing condi- 
tions are generally favorable excepting as regards labor 
shortage, but the situation in this respect has improved 
lately. Competition among operators for help and the pros- 
pect of higher wages tended to unsettle conditions, but this 
has largely ceased, and business is now on a more settled 
basis, with enough labor available to secure a normal out- 
put. Trade is rather quiet, as usual at this season, but 
prices are well maintained. The demand for lumber for 
building purposes generally is light, excepting in some 
localities, but the manufacturing requirements are consider- 
able. The furniture industry is quite active and hardwoods 
move freely. Supplies of lath and merchantable hemlock 
are scarce, and dry mill run white pine in some grades is 
also short. The railway situation has improved and the 
car supply is much better. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS INCREASE 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 10.—St. Louis shipments and re- 





ceipts of lumber for June still continue to exhibit a 


healthy increase. The figures are as follows: 


Meceipts TOP DUNC, TOG. 565. 6:0cteccciae 6 Seceteectderws 18,766 cars 
MS. AOE“ GUNE, NOB: 6 s¢ 6 a 0.0 cS ev 0.6 wun Chea en 15,746 cars 
WRI CGA tera has © Patisiesc aS i ~ 3,020 cars 


Shipments for June, 1916 


Ciaet Tevace one's assroleselacaleia ae 12,522 cars 
Shipments for June, 1915 


Baierhsd, tseeiwieiseleneza om ermtatee 11,097 cars 


IN oa 51 Na 0's (00-04 SiC RLS RIG Sia ee Bie re aaa 1,425 cars 





The two views shown 


herewith portray our ship- 
ping facilities, both by rail 
and water, but back of it 
all is an organization of 
human beings that know 
no excuses for delays and 
seldom have occasion to 
attempt making any. 














Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


If it’s made in North 
Carolina Pine you can ex- 
pect to get it from us and 
can bank on it meeting 
your requirements. Don’t 
waste any time wondering 
where you can get it— 
consult us—you will then 
know whether it’s obtain- 
able. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 











BE a Lumberman 


through and through and let it be known that 
you favor the use of wood for everything 
wood is best suited for—even to the use of 


Wooden “Biz” Cards 


They make a hit everywhere and connect you 
specifically with the lumber business. 
Prices on request. 


R. B. HOUGH CoO., Lowville, N. Y. ” 











(r ~ 
Edward Chaloner & Co.) 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address. ‘“‘CHALONER™ Codes used, A BC. 
q Al.Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 
= “4 




















Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


) A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4594 Collections and Mechanics Liens 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND iiss 
a 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOL 


AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tao 
tory capacity 3500 Axes & Toois 


__TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


2 JASPER LEMIEUX 








F. H. DAY \ 


- Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. NEW ORLEANS J 


FREDERICK LEMIEUX 





Phone Main 2479 








Experience—Technical Training—Thoroughness 


allow us to render clients correct, reliable and economical service 
in estimating timber, executing topographic and boundary sur- 
veys, and in forest planting. We have crews out on 400,000 acres 
now. Let us handle your work also. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, 143 Centre St., Old Town, Me. 








R d F. bl Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
esawe a es never was in the lumber busi- 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH ness, He never wrote any wise 
sayings about us. 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.’ In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, i 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26 


The midsummer. season affects the local market in 
many ways and quiet prevails in almost every branch of 
the trade. Of course this condition is entirely expected 
and no revival of any consequence is looked for until 
late in the summer. However, the general feeling with 
the local lumbermen is that there will be a good fall 
demand for lumber of all kinds and that this demand 
will continue throughout the winter. : ; 

Business with the hardwood yard people remains quiet 
with the exception of fancy hardwoods, the demand still 
keeping up for mahogany and walnut at strong prices. 

The situation with both northern and southern hard- 
woods is without special note, the feature with the 
northern hardwoods continuing to be birch, and poplar 
seems to be leading the field of southern hardwoods. 

The general yard trade for building material is un- 
eventful, as most of the buildings, especially flat strue- 
tures that have been projected for this season, are com- 
pleted or nearing completion. Quiet also prevails with 
west Coast and other western products. Cypress seems 
to be enjoying a fair business, the demand being mostly 
for greenhouse stock; also there are some Inquiries for 
ear siding and roofing. The trade with yellow pine has 
not improved as much as some thought would result from 
the curtailment, but the curtailment coming at. this time 
of the year can not be expected to have much immediate 
effect on the market, but it will shape things up for bet- 
ter conditions later on. In all the other woods handled 
in the local market general quiet prevails. No change 


‘Gs noted in the market situation with red cedar or white 


cedar shingles and the demand is only fair. ‘The cqn- 
sensus throughout the trade is that after the midsummer 
spell wanes a good demand will start in the early fall 
and fine business will prevail in the lumber trade. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
July 8 aggregated 49,928,000 feet, against 36,834,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
from January 1 to July 8, 1916, amounted to 1,500,867,- 
000 feet, an increase of* 454,329,000 feet compared with 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended July 8 were 27,732,000 feet, an increase of 
6,555,000 feet compared with the corresponding week in 
1915. Total shipments from January, 1 to July 8, 1916, 
were 749,471,000 feet, 189,050,000 feet more than was 
shipped from Chicago during the same period of 1915. 
Shingle receipts for the week show a decrease of 2,150,- 
000 as compared with the corresponding week in 1915, 
while total receipts from January 1 to July 8, 1916, were 
91,470,000 more than during the corresponding period of 
last year. Shipments of shingles for the week decreased 
2,360,000 as compared with the same week last year, 
while total shipments from January 1 to July 8, 1916, 
were 27,333,000 more than in the corresponding period of 
1915. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JULY 8 






Lumber Shingles 
a eee aor ee 49,928,000 6,252,000 
1) ge Seas See e 36,834,000 8,402,000 
(nC ee eon esr es 13:0904:000 sa asus eee 
ERROR. Scicncsnccwsscass | Seiviele sooo 2,150,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 8 

Lumber Shingles 
1916 1,.500,867,000 839,020,000 
1615 38,000 247,550,000 
NORMENONINO 75/6 in aio sis 454,329,000 91,470,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 8 
Lumber Shingles — 
OO AS Se icin ee ee 27.782,000 5,202,000 
ED'S 5's & 5146 So: 26010 911508 ore 56 21,177,000 7,562,000 
SWEEADWO 4.5 5.5.5 bn o's eies 6,555,000 ~=—s«g.. . . yee 
SUSEREE scam tunae rks esa Sep ee eens e 2,360,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 8 

Lumber Shingles 
EB ce eats each te te hice Ch oo eh ow 0 es 749,471,000 212,941,000 
NEN ch ori is) 05 ww ee Ke eo ee 560,421,000 185,608,000 
[OGAREE 255.0445 0 esis 189,050,000 27,333,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER 

For the week ended July 8, 1916............ 2,795,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended July 12 were: 








CLASS No. Value 
ae eo ee 6 §$ 3,450 
S 21,000 and under $ 65,000. .....6..s66.% 84 219,900 

5,000 and under | Ey ee eran r 37 265,500 

10,000 and under Of ere 51 749,600 
25,000 and under rer ars 4 167,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 8 536,000 
R. Goldstein and H. Friedman, one 6- 

story apartment building ........... 1 250,000 
M. Gardner, 3-story apartment building. 1 200,000 
James R. McKay, 6-story mercantile 

EOS Er 1 200,000 
Charles F. Ilenry, 5-story apartment 

NE Sk a od SS ae eas SROs OR 1 180,009 
A. B. & R. J. Mulvey, 4-story hotel..... 1 150,000 
W. N. Velonze, 7-story warehouse and 

0 ee a eR Pre Pere 100,000 
A. G. Hodge, 3-story apartment building. 1 100,000 

| aS SCT re Pee een era Ee 19% $ 3,121,450 
Average valuation for week............ creas 15,844 
Totals- Previous WeOK.. oes ccecsscescesd 115 1,540,900 
Average valuation previous week....... eS 11,660 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 123 1,648,600 
Totals January 1 to July 12, 1916...... 5,052 67,142,300 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 3,557 42,001,072 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 4,489 48,804,735 


WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 


Totals corresponding period 1913....... 5,778 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 4,609 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 5,057 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 6,110 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 5,431 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 4,963 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 4,731 





Following is given a comparative statement of the 
building permits for the first six months of 1916 and 
1915: 





1916 
Month Number Feet Cost 
RNY 52 5 Vos ior ve sug sebobe oe Aas 18,312 $ 8,118,200 
ee, a re ree 606 20,208 7354/5 
RE 35,074 11 ‘ 
03 32,804 11,371,600 
Pe sek aretha tale coe uth sini te 1,207 39,274 13,797,100 
NEURO ee ieee Rial eee 1,028 31,020 11,050,700 
1915 
MMM seo. OS ss 476 15,071 4,527,900 
ITA oe ono ose eie esdcs 5's HTS 17,760 4,701,500 
BAMBNCE - is.oisic e¥e oats te oe hee 1,096 31,401 7,403,750 
SOE nian cee each eae as T54 22,710 6.820.700 
MED Tesco t a vera ase toon sce 786 24.513 7.902.900 
UNE assis oss e cence seca 857 27,028 7,613,500 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—There is not much change in the local situa- 
tion in northern pine. Demand is only fair and the fea- 
ture of the trade seems to be for box boards. There is a 
fair demand for upper grades for pattern work and gen- 
eral factory. Some business is being done with norway 
and spruce. " 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Salesmen are passing out the sug- 
gestion thus early that buyers should prepare for a 
possible car shortage this fall. Added to the movement 
of what promises a heavy small grain crop, there is the 
war munitions business in the East, and the further 
problem of supplying the troops being sent to the Mexi- 
can border with subsistence, which will tie up a large 
amount of needed equipment. Orders from the country 
are still coming slowly, and the city trade is unusually 
important as a factor in the total demand. It continues 
abnormally heavy, and factory business shows up well, 
Prospects for fall trade in the country are good, but 
buyers are holding off. Dry stocks are not large and 
are broken, but new lumber is beginning to get in shape 
to ship if needed. 





New York.—While business is slower than a few weeks 
ago the complaint of lower prices is not so prevalent in 
northern pine as in other lines. 3usiness moves quietly 
and stocks among yards are not large. Prospects for 
summer aemand are considered good. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The white pine market does not show 
much activity, owing to the general vacation inactiv- 
ity. Buyers take very little stock and only then when 
it is immediately necessary. The call for the upper 
grades has dropped off more than in the lower lines. 
The latter are doing fairly well and prices are not show- 
ing much change, though there is less insistence on 
full quotations than two or three months ago. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—From several sources come reports 
that white pine trade shows a steady betterment in 
volume, while prices are firm. Low grade material is 
accepted in large volume. The early fall has much to 
bring about a substantial market in this particular line. 





EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York.—The market took a turn for the better 
last week and orders came along briskly. Prices receded 
during June but there was an upward spurt last week, 
which caused retailers to get into the market more 
actively. There has been a feeling that prices would 
recede further and some business was held up for that 
reason, but prospects of a good building summer are 
Satisfactory and yards are looking after their supplies. 
Prices at mill points are not at all weak and whole- 
salers have been unable to get the concessions which 
vards thought should prevail. 








Boston, Mass.—The eastern spruce market has been 
materially strengthened by the decision of the producers 
to curtail their output until current orders are fully 
apace with the saws. Immediate improvement in the 
tone of the market followed the move. The base quota- 
tion on spruce frames is now a firm $25, and there are 
sellers who predict an advance of 50 cents. Retailers 
appear to be getting over their nervousness and are 
now more willing to place orders without annoying de- 
lays and shopping around for concéssions. Random is 
in fair request with prices about Steady at last week’s 
level, present quotations being: 2x3-inch, $20.50 to $21; 
2x4-inch, $21 to $21.50; 2x5 and 2x6-inch, $20.50 to $21; 
2x8-inch, $23.50 to $24; 2x10-inch, $25 to $26.50; 2x12- 
inch, $26 to $27.50. The board market is quiet. The 
slump of quotations on cheap boards from the South 
makes it impossible for the spruce men to get their 
board prices onto the more profitable basis they had 
hoped for. 








Baltimore, Md.—Among the woods having the benefit 
of a relatively active foreign demand is spruce, every 
vessel that took out a general cargo of late having had 
quantities of spruce lumber aboard. The price of spruce 
is well maintained, and in point of returns this business 
is very satisfactory. The local requirements are not 
above very moderate proportions. 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—Business remains quiet with white cedar 
poles, posts and piling and no change is expected until 
early in the fall. As has frequently been: mentioned, the 
cause for the quiet has been the high price of steel. 
White cedar shingles are enjoying a fair movement at 
the same quotations, 
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Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers are encouraged by an 
improved post demand to ask more money for their 
stock, which is not large compared to the expected vol- 
ume o: trade. Short poles have been selling well right 
along, and the long pole market shows up stronger. 
Considerable jnquiry indicates that construction de- 
ferred }ecause of the high wire prices is yet to be under- 
taken this year. There are indications also of a good 
tie business in the next month or two, following be- 
lated steel rail deliveries. 


Toleio, Ohio.—The demand for posts and poles in this 
section continues good. Ties are not very strong. 





HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Although a much better feeling prevails with 
the hardwood people the trade seems to be affected with 
the midsummer lassitude. With the wholesale yards 
business is quiet with the exception of fancy hardwoods, 
the strong demand for mahogany and walnut at good 
prices still keeping up. With the wholesalers the best 
demand for northern hardwoods continues to be birch, 
although maple is in good request; poplar seems to be the 
pest of the southern items. Oak continues to show a 
little more life although it has not by any means come 
pack to its former position. The entire hardwood trade 
believes that although quiet may prevail until late in the 
summer business this fall is going to be very good. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Following the July 4 inactivity, 
buying of hardwood here has started up on a larger 
scale than the early summer witnessed. Flooring is 
again a big feature, and implement factories are lay- 
ing in supplies of the new lumber liberally. Country 
trade is not heavy but is showing improvement. Deal- 
ers report that northern hardwoods, especially birch and 
low grade basswood, are easy sellers. Thick maple also 
moves freely, and southern oak in nearly all descrip- 
tions is an active feature of the market. Considerable 
northern stock has been shipped only part dry. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Upper grades of oak and gum are 
in light demand and prices are a trifle weaker if any- 
thing than they were ten days ago. Factory buying is 
down to the minimum and only stock that is absolutely 
needed is being taken by the makers of furniture and 
implements. There is a satisfactory demand for high 
grade ash and hickory, but they are in light supply at 
the factories and are hard to get. The lower grades of 
oak and gum are in possibly a little better demand than 
they were several weeks ago and there is a tendency to- 
ward strength in prices although there has been no 
advance so far. Demand is especially good for No. 1 
red oak. The new cut of gum is beginning to come in 
and it probably will have an effect on prices. Oak 
flooring continues to move slowly and prices show no 
material improvement despite the fact that the mills 
still are oversold on flooring in many instances. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Dealers report a slackening up of 
activity lately, though most of them say the situation 
is as good as could be expected. Oak is not going so 
well as some of the other woods. Furniture factories 
are not buying to any great extent just now, declaring 
that the price of oak is too high, and as most of the 
local factories are said to have considerable stocks of oak 
on hand, they think they can afford to sit back and 
wait awhile. Demand is good for both soft maple and 
cottonwood. 


Memphis, Tenn.—While some members report demand 
quiet the general consensus appears to be that there is 
more doing than recently and that the outlook is fa- 
vorable for a further increase in volume as well as in 
prices obtainable. Stocks are not burdensome in any 
direction and, with demand broadening, most members 
of the trade are disposed to ask full quotations. De- 
mand is better for the lower grades of oak and a larger 
movement is reported in high grade cottonwood. No dif- 
ficulty is encountered in selling gum in any grade and 
some descriptions are scarce and firmly held. The box 
manufacturers are readily absorbing the lower grades of 
both cottonwood and gum and the market thereon shows 
a healthy undertone. Hickory and ash move well and 
cypress appears to have been somewhat stimulated by the 
increase in building operations throughout the country. 


New York.—The market is easier and there are slight 
concessions in prices. Shipments during the last two 
weeks have been heavy owing to the clearing away of 
business which had accumulated the last several months. 
Embargoes are less acute and ocean freights have per- 
mitted some business to get underway. Undoubtedly 
more hardweod stock came into the market the last few 
Weeks than for quite a long period anc the inquiries 
from manufacturing sources are satisfactory. The buy- 
ing power receded a little but stocks are lower and out- 
side of unsatisfactory conditions in millwork plants, ow- 
ing to labor trouble prospects are good. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much activity is shown by the 
hardwood trade. The decline is a natural one at this 
season. Many buyers are now on their vacations and 
while industrial activity is on a good scale there is cau- 
tion as to the future and a slowing up in buying. Prices 
In so‘ne staple woods are not as strong as a few weeks 
ago, though maple and ash, which are not plentiful, 
are holding firm. 


Baitimore, Md.—While on account of the demand for 
furnit ure, factories continue to be quite busy, taking lib- 
eral quantities of hardwoods of all kinds, some of the 
asher avenues of consumption have become less receptive, 





and ‘ls movement in the aggregate can not be regarded as 
More ‘han moderate. With the furniture manufacturers 
it is a case of using domestic woods in place of the ma- 
hoga formerly used, and imports of which have been 
mterfcred with by the war and the scarcity of tonnage. 
Mal any being scarce, oak, gum, chestnut and other 
“age are resorted to, with the result that the market 
tio ‘se continues good: Some easing off in the quota- 
ag 'S reported, but the price changes are said to be 
tote. ‘reat moment, the range of values being well sus- 
aa Mass.—Demand for the hardwoods is steady 
“ol “uotations are firmly maintained. Some good or- 


‘ave been placed recently by the manufacturers 


who require hardwood lumber in their products, 


suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the slight falling off in the in- 
quiry from mill proprietors who stopped buying when 


their carpenters went out on strike. Prices this week 
for the best known hardwoods, inch, firsts and seconds, 
are: Basswood, $44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; gum, 
$48 to $49; maple, $42 to $43; plain oak, $63 to $65; quar- 
tered oak, $89 to $91; red birch, $57 to $59; sap birch, 
$47 to $49; white ash, $56 to $60. 


Louisville, Ky.—Shipments out of Louisville lumber 
yards continue good, though the volume is of course not 
up to the record-breaking proportions of June, which 
was one of the biggest months in the history of the 
local hardwood trade. Considerable business booked 
some time ago remains to be handled, and this is suffi- 
cient in volume to keep things busy for some time. At 








present the furniture shows occupy the attention of a 
large number of important consumers, and it is hardly 
likely that they will begin to buy actively until after 
the results of the midsummer sales have been put down 
in black and white. In the meantime the purchases of 
automobile factories continue to create volume, and the 
planing mills also are buying more aggressively than 
the generally quiet tone of the building situation would 
Suggest. Some export trade is comingyto the surface. 
Prices are holding up well. 


Ashland, Ky.—High grade oak is in strong de- 
mand; low grades move fairly well. Ties and timbers 
are in heavy demand. A limited amount of stock is 
going on the sticks. Prices remain unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is comparative quiet in the 
hardwood market and the movement of practically all 











How to Make All Your Figure Work a Machine Job 


If it were a question of reducing production 
cost on a job in the mill or factory, you would 
instantly recognize the economy of a rapid 
machine capable of eliminating hand labor. 
That is just what the Comptometer does on all 
your figure work—makes it all machine work. 


You can’t add up your job estimates of ma- 
terial and labor costs until the extensions of 
dimension and price are carried out. With the 
Comptometer you can figure and add it all 
from start to finish on the machine, leaving no 
part of it to mental calculation. 


Some of the Work You Can Do Quicker, Easier and Better With 


The 
Controlled-Key 


Bookkeeping. ‘ : 
: ene wee Extending and 
Adding and balancing Cash seoias 
Books. < 
Adding Daily Sales Voucher Estimating. 


and Charge Sheets. 
Adding Monthly Statements. 
Adding Distribution of Cash 


and Charge Sales direct from alata 
Charge Slips or from copied Billing 


book records. 
Proving Daily Postings. 
Balancing Ledger Accounts. 
Taking Off Trial Balance. 
Figuring and Proving Freight 
Bills, ete. 
Proving extensions on Pur- 
chase Invoices. Tallies. 


eee wz 

A few years ago the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Co. of C hicago bought and installed a 
Comptometer in their office. Some months 
later, they ordered another, saying: 

“We will have to have another Comptometer 
to keep peace in the family ; the boys are scrap- 
ping over the use of this one all the time.” 


Checking 


Automatic Control 
The Controlled-key allows no slighted keystroke 
to pass: unnoticed. An incomplete keystroke auto- 
matically locks the machine so that it positively re- 
fuses to add another figure until the fault is cor- 
rected by completing the unfinished stroke. 


With the Controlled-key on guard, even a novice 
cannot operate the Comptometer imperfectly with- 


Let a Comptometer man show you how. 


Figuring, totalling and checking 
all extensions of quantity and 


Original figuring of Board Feet. 

Price extensions and footings. 

Taking off Discounts. 

Invoice 
and Additions. 

he sc and totalling Lumber 


Adding and 
Calculating Machine 
Cost Work. 


Figuring Piece 
Figuring and 
Costs. 


adding Inven- , 
z Costs. 


totalling Job 


Figuring Prorate Percentage of 
Cost per Piece, Job or De- 
partment. 


Timekeeping. 
Figuring Time Cards. 
Extensions on Payroll per Day, 
Hour, Piece, Hundred, ete. 
Totalling Payroll. 
Figuring Averages and Rates 
per Hour. 


Extensions 


a naar sinit 

They now own three Comptometers, which 
are used on book work in the General Office, 
and on Billing, Estimates, Inventories, Tallies, 
Cost Work, etc., in other Departments. Wher- 
ever there is figure work to be done, the Comp- 
tometer is in demand. 


out being instantly aware of it. Naturally this pro- 
motes efficiency, saves time wasted in hunting a mis- 
take that might otherwise get by. 
Couples Accuracy With Speed 
Comptometer Speed cuts the cost; Comptometer 
Accuracy prevents mistakes; and Comptometer Serv- 


ice carries these money- saving advantages to every 
form of figure work in your office. 


You commit yourself to nothing in saying you'll see him. 


Write for ‘‘ Better Methods of Accounting.’ 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg.'Co., 1713_North:Pautena st., Chicago 
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MIDNIGHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Acquaintance Pays 
: Big Dividends 


to the retail lum- 
berman who cul- 
tivates it among 
the farmers of 
his community. 
To gain their con- 
fidence and friend- 
ship install a 


Monarch “i' Feed Mill 


in your yard. With it you can grind corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, etc. for your farmer neighbors and while 
you're grinding you can be talking about his future 
improvements and lumber needs. Let us show you 
how you can make it pay and how you can occasion- 
ally sell a mill at good profit. Write today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muNe¥. Pa. 


Laake 

















Books for Lumbermen 


History of the Lumber Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on American 
lumber history. Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 a vol- 
ume, postpaid. 

Lumber Shed Construction 


Met L. Saley’s new book on construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other buildings, with plans. $1.50. 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into permanent 
form. $1.50, postpaid. 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thou- 
sand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- 
sand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Curiosity Shop 


A reference work contai®ing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumber business with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustra- 
tions. $2, postpaid. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square tim- 
ber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the lumber 
business interpreted by ‘“‘The Lumberman Poet.” $1.25. 


Climax Tally Book 


For hardwood lumbermen, 110 pages, size closed 41%4x 
8% inches. Finger straps to hold book open when tally- 
ing. One copy 75c, six $4, twelve $7.50. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


A series of letters by subscribers to the AMERICAN 
LUMRERMAN, giving their views on the best way to 
handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay 
any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen 
cents, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Vest Pocket Ready 
Reckoner 


Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8-10 
to 12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of 
lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of 
siding and.the different log scales. Twenty-five cents, 
postpaid, five copies $1. 








We will be glad to aend complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books. 


Amevicanfiimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO. 





kinds of lumber is not as heavy as it was a month ago. 
And yet there is a good business being done, that a 
year and a half ago would have been considered un- 
usual. The oaks are by far the chief support of the 
market, as to volume of transactions, but some improve- 
ment is noted in the amount of poplar, cypress, chest- 
nut and cottonwood. Reports from the mills show that 
the stocks there are being held at a point nearer to the 
demand, and this is expected to bring about further 
improvement in the market. One outstanding feature 
of the market here this week has been a reported activity 
in the demand for hickory and elm, indicating some im- 
provement in the buying on the part of vehicle manufac- 
turers, while a considerable amount of sycamore is be- 
ing taken by the cooperage people. Prices are about 
on the level they have held for the last few weeks. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hardwood trade is fairly active, due 
to steady buying from both yards and factories. Gener- 
ally speaking the volume of business is not as large 
as dyring May. Factories making furniture and boxes 
buy well and the same is true of vehicles and imple- 
ment concerns. Some delay in shipments is caused by 
a car shortage. Collections are generally good and 
prospects are excellent. Quartered and plain oak are 
both in good demand and prices at the Ohio River are: 
Quartered, firsts and seconds, $82; No. 1 common, $55; 
Plain oak, firsts and seconds, white, $57; red, $59; No. 
1 common, both grades, $36; No. 2 common, white, $26; 
red, $27 and No. 3 common, $16. Chestnut is strong, 
especially sound wormy. Basswood is firm and ash is 
quiet. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—There seems to be plenty of stock for 
all hardwood demands for the present, but the demand 
is healthful and on good lines for a betterment. The 
better grade material is only slightly easier in price 
because there is plenty of it for all demands. .This is 
especially true with oak and chestnut, with poplar rather 
quiet. In the low grade market, shipments are heavy 
but offerings are not being taken so readily as most 
consumers seem to be covered for all they need over 
the summer months. Industrial requirements are un- 
changed and are at the top notch. 


Toledo, Ohlo.—There is little change in the hardwood 
situation. The demand is about normal for this season 
of the -year and prices are fairly well maintained. There 
would be a better demand if there was not such a scarcity 
of labor here, which is defeating the purposes of build- 
ers to some extent. 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Hemlock is enjoying a fair business just now, 
the demand being mostly for merchantable and No. 1 
stocks. There is some increase in the demand from out 
of town yards, but the city business is almost dormant. 
The business now being done is on prices that have pre- 
vailed for the last ninety days. 


New York.—A fair trade prevails and the market is 
not at ail unsatisfactory. Inquiries from retailers come 
along nicely but prices have been shaded and in this 
respect the outlook is a little uncertain. Building pro- 
jects are moving along nicely and while yards are fairly 
well stocked owing to heavy purchases throughout the 
country bring new building contracts and many cesir- 
able inquiries. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Much strength has lately been displayed 
in hemlock. Numbers 1 and 2 have held at about the 
same figures. Number 3 hemlock, used for sheathing, 
boxes and crating, has declined from $1 to $1.50 a thou- 
sand, on account of competition. A scarcity of dry hem- 
lock stocks prevails both in the West and in Pennsyl- 
vania and will probably continue until August. 


Boston, Mass.—Low prices taken for some grades of 
soutskern lumber are blamed for the failure of attempts 
made here to work hemlock onto a more remunerative 
basis. The retail men are very reluctant about placing 
orders to increase their stocks, because they refuse to 
credit the statement that quotations are already at their 
lowest ebb. Good clipped boards from eastern mills, 
10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, are offered freely at $21 to 
$21.50. There also is some interest in plank with a few 
promising inquiries in sight. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The market for hemlock is satisfac- 
tory from the point of demand and price. Quotations are 
well maintained and the volume of business is fairly 
good. Car shortage is interfering with shipments to a 
certain extent. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hemlock market is well sup- 
ported and prices keep up to former levels. Much con- 
struction material is moving to contractors on outside 
work. Retail yards are well stocked and have a quite 
satisfactory demand. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—The hemlock price list has weakened 
somewhat owing to the softening of yellow pine lists, 
but the actual sales at less than the established lists 
in Pittsburgh are not as large as many believe. Shad- 
ing of the list from $1.50 to $2 is reported on items that 
are competitive. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Hemlock has been enjoying a good de- 
mand recently and prices are well maintained. 





POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar continues to hold up its head as one 
of the leading hardwoods in demand. Business in this 
wood has been good for several weeks and has been 
done at good prices, and this week proved to be no ex- 
ception. 





Boston, Mass.—Inquiry for all grades of poplar is steady, 
with prices well maintained. The activity of several 
lines of manufacturing industry which require poplar 
boxes for packing purposes sustains the interest in the 
common grades, particularly No. 2 and No. 3 common, 
of which there have been sales recently at quite: profit- 
able prices. There has been no falling off of the interest 
in the best grades and $63 is paid for firsts and seconds 
in inch yellow poplar, while $60 is the lowest quotation 
on anything that will pass muster as firsts and seconds. 
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Baltimore, Md.—While demand for poplar may not be 
so large as had been expected earlier in the your, the 


inquiry keeps up fairly well. Poplar, like som» other 
woods, is perhaps not quite so strong as it was 


rly in 
the year, sellers not infrequently feeling that t ean 
afford to. make concessions. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a good der. id for 
poplar during the last week and a considerably iarger 
proportion of dressed lumber has been moving an) more 
of the higher grades. The panel and wide, es)ocially 
has had a strong call. Prices are steady. 

Columbus, Ohlo.—There is a good demand for poplar 
stocks in central Ohio territory. Prices are ‘rm at 


the levels that have prevailed for several weeks. Fac. 
tories are probably the best customer at this tiie, a}. 
though considerable buying is done by retailers, 


Ashland, Ky.—A brisk movement in poplar is reported 
by all the mills, with demand running to high «rades, 
A limited amount of stock is going on the sticks. New 
business is fair. Prices remain unchanged. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Popiar seems to be practically nezlected 
here. There is some demand for %-inch siding and prices 
hold firm. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


ChicagO.—Fir remains inactive. However, the trade 
does not expect much business increase until the mid- 
summer season is over, but if there is any revival at all 
of the car business this fall the demand for fir should be 
very good. The yard business with fir is only fair. The 
demand for spruce and cedar products is about the same 
as the last couple of weeks, showing little activity. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a slight revival in 
the Coast trade in fir, especially as regards car mate- 
rial and the tendency is toward a little more strength 
to the general market. So far the situation here has 
not been affected and it probably will not be right away 
as there still is a margin of about $2 in favor of south- 
ern yellow pine in the quotations in this section. If the 
pine market stiffens soon there probably will be a bet- 
ter tone to fir. Some pretty low prices are being made 
in an effort to attract orders, but the makers of the 
low prices are not prepared to furnish much stock at 
those figures. 





Seattle, Wash.—The markets here were influenced by 
opposing conditions during the week, and as far as prices 
are concerned there has been practically no change. Most 
mills are closed for from one to three weeks, for the an- 
nual Fourth of July shut down and for repairs. This of 
course brings about a heavy curtailment of output and 
lends a strengthening tone to the market. Logging 
camps are generally closed down and will remain so for 
at least thirty days. As the sawmills resume operations 
during the month, practically all of them will operate 
on a five days a week basis. This heavy curtailment un- 
doubtedly will have its effect on the market, although at 
the present time the labor troubles in the coastwise ship- 
ping business have cut down coastwise shipments to 
about one-third of normal. This will result in several 
of the mills catering to that trade remaining closed 
down for longer periods than otherwise would be the 
case. The volume of business in the rail trade is better 
than usual for this time of the year. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir lumber market shows prac- 
tically no change over last week. The volume of de- 
mand is about the same and prices are soft with con- 
cessions. Rail inquiries are fair. Some of the mills 
report stocks below normal and orders on hand for 
three to six weeks. Red cedar siding is firmer. Cargo 
trade is unchanged, but with better progress being made 
in loading vessels despite the longshoremen’s strike. 


Portland, Ore.—The fir market shows signs of improve- 
ment. Manufacturers believe that the bottom has been 
reached and that the turning point has been passed. 
Shingles are weak. There is an ample supply of logs 
on hand and the market is just as firm as a month ago, 
but some of the camps are now closing down for the 
summer vacation. 


Boston, Mass.—Trade in fir, spruce and cedar from the 
west Coast is slow because the wholesale dealers are 
unable to bring supplies forward. There is enough latent 
demand here, especially for Douglas fir, but no ships are 
offered at rates anywhere within reason to bring cargoes 
around from the Pacific coast by way of the Panama 
Canal. There is a little rail business going on, particu- 
larly in long and very heavy timbers wanted by the ship- 
yards, in fancy grade stock for aeroplane manufacture, 
piano making etc., but the high cost of the transconti- 
nental freight makes it impractical to do much with 
building lumber. 


WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Western pine continues to move along in 
about the same shape that it has for several weeks, the 
demand existing is mostly for shop and inch selects. 
Prices hold up well. Most of the demand’ is from the 
sash and door houses. 











Kansas City, Mo.—Dealers in California and Idaho 
pine report that they could get more orders if it were 
possible for the mills to ship the stock, but the manu- 
facturers still have to contend with light supplies, es- 
pecially in the Inland Empire district, and so the sell- 
ers of the products are not pushing so hard for busi- 
ness. Demand is not so strong as it was several weeks 
ago and the mills are rejoicing for it gives them a chance 
to get their stocks into better shape. Prices throughout 
the California and Idaho lists are very strong and buy- 
ers are paying the price without question. The western 
pine market is the strongest spot in the entire !umber 
situation in this section now. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The Pacific coast woods are (uiet, 
though wholesalers say that June business was etter 
than a year ago. Prices are inclined to be easicr. 
rather quiet condition is looked for during this :onth 
and next, but good trade is expected this fall. Tlie PO 
litical outlook and’ the labor question are having 
effect upon business and buyers will hold off making 
large purchases for a time. 
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Boston, Mass.—Buying is steady, although there are 
not many large orders offered. The attention is fairly well 
distributed among the various grades. Sales of care- 
fully graded, well manufactured western white pine were 
made this week at the following range: uppers, 4/4 to 
8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 to 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; 
selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 to 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, 
$110.50; fine common, 4/4, $70.50; 5/4 to 6/4, $73.50; 8/4, 
$75.50; 10/4 to 12/4, $88.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50; 5/4 
and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $67.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 
p-inch, $83.50; 6-inch, $34.50; 9-inch, $34.50; 10-inch, 
$35.50. 





REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Business with redwood continues to move in 
about the same channel as it has.for the last few weeks, 
good business prevailing. The demand is mostly for gen- 
eral yard stock and prices are well maintained. 


San Francisco.—The redwood market remains firm, 
considering the comparatively light buying demand for 
lumber of any kind in the principal markets of Cali- 
fornia. Prices are maintained on the principal grades. 
The export situation remains practically unchanged, 
awaiting an improvement in the supply of suitable ves- 
sels. The export mills have a good volume of orders 
ahead. Eastern rail shipments are about normal. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Manufacturers are still hustling for 
orders fer redwood, but the volume continues very 
light as the call for all siding is low. The volume is 
just about holding its own. The price situation is steady 
despite the light call, for the mills have orders enough 
from other territory. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week aggregated less 
than the week previous, the decrease being in both 
rough and dressed lumber although an increase was 
noted in box bark strips and roofers. Number 1, 4/4 
edge, sold at $24.75 to $25.25; No. 2, $21.75 to $23.50; No. 
8, $18 to $19; 4/4 edge box, $15.50 to $16; 4/4 edge culls 
and red heart, $13 to $14.25. Six-inch box rough, $16.50. 
Number 1, 8-inch rough, $29.50 to $30; No. 3, $21.75 to 
92.75; box, $17.50 to $18.25; culls and red heart, $14.25 
to $15.25. Number 1, 10-inch rough, $30 to $30.50; No. 3, 
$22.50 to $23.50; box, $18.50 to $19.25; culls and red heart, 
$15.50 to $16.50. Number 1, 12-inch rough, $31 to $33; 
No. 8, $24.50 to $25.50; box, $19.50 to $20.25; culls and red 
heart, $16.50 to $17.50. Number 1, 5/4 edge, $27; No. 2, 
$24 to $24.50; box, $16.50. Number 1, 6/4 edge, $29 to 
$29.50; box, $17; No. .1, 8/4 edge, $32 to $32.50; Nos. 1 and 
2 bark. strips, $19; box bark strips, $9.75 to $10.75. Num- 
ber 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $38 to $39; No. 2, $33 to 
$34. Number 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $25 to $26; No. 2, 
$2. to $25; No. 3, $19.50 to $21.50; No. 4, $15.50 to $16.50. 
Nimber 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $16.25 to $16.75; No. 2, 
$11.75 to $15.50; No. 3, $12.75 to $13.25; No. 4, $9 to 
$9.50. Number 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $17 to $17.75; No. 2, 
$15.75 to $16.50; No. 3, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 4, $10.50 to 
$11. Number 1, 13/16-inch partition, $26.50 to $27.50; 
No. 2, $24.50 to $25.25; No. 3, $20.75 to $21.50. Numbers 
land 2 bark strip partition, $19.50 to $20.50. Six-inch 
roufers, $17.25 to $18.25; 8-inch, $18.25 to $18.75; 10-inch, 
$19.25 to $20; 12-inch, $20 to $20.50;. factory flooring, 
$19.50 to $21.50; lath, $2.90 to $3. 


New York.—The market opinions differ and while some 
wholesalers have been doing a fair amount of desirable 
business, as a rule, prices are weak as compared with 
two months ago. Box inquiries and orcers are good, 
but the demand for building lumber has been taken care 
of so far as early requirements are concerned. The lift- 
ing of the embargo has permitted a number of old con- 
tracts te be filled and retailers prefer to mark time for 
the present before anticipating their future wants to any 
great extent. 


Boston, Mass.—There is no falling off in the amount of 
North Carolina pine being used by the ultimate consumer 
around here, but wholesale merchants have been com- 
Dlaining lately about the lack of snap in the inquiry. 
The trouble is that some of the manufacturers’ agents 
have been urging so hard for business that the retail 
buyers and finish factory proprietors have become indiffer- 
ent and require a lot of coaxing and attractive offers be- 
fore they will loosen up. Labor troubles at some of the 
finish factories have caused a falling off in the move- 
ment of rough edge, although this is in part atoned for 
by the increased consumption at the plants which are 
not affected by strikes. At the present writing, nice 
4/4 rough edge is being offered at $30, but some of the 
wholesale people continue to quote $30.50 and say they 
cannot sell good lumber for less than that. Quotations 
on roofers are still erratic and rather weak. Most of the 
Important retail yards are fairly well supplied with roof- 
ers now, as they bought extensively at the time the rail- 


embargo was raised and this lumber is now avail- 
able, 


_ Baltimore, Md.—The North Carolina pine trade is mov- 
ing along about as it has done for weeks past, with: the 
receipts quite large on some days and scant on others, 
the aggregate of arrivals being ample to take care of 
the local requirements. Box manufacturers are taking 
Stocks in fairly large volume. Building grades move 
less freely and it is not always easy to displace them, 
with the result that concessions are made at times. The 
trade as a whole presents an aspect that causes hesi- 
tancy by buyers, who think that prices may go lower 
and who hold off when they can to take advantage of 
any possible recessions. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for shortleaf stock is about 
up to the normal for the season, but business is not as 
800d as a few weeks ago. Prices show some unsteadi- 
ness and little tendency to advance. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


equnicago.—Although the yellow pine people for the last 
; uple of weeks have been full of hope that the revival 
n trade was about at hand the expected revival has not 
2g Struck the open market. Business is about the same 
co was last week, without strong demand for any 
uati 8 on the list. Of course, even though the market sit- 

on is in much better shape fundamentally, not much 
can be expected in the way of revival until the midsum- 
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delivery problems. 


est to every progressive lumberman. 
of expense or obligation. 
expenses in two. 


Power That Produces 


Hauls any kind of lumber in any type of trailer— Serves as the power 
plant for several semi-trailers — Power plant ‘kept continuously busy — 
Turns, backs and steers with complete ease—Wear and tear transferred to 
inexpensive semi-trailer—Capacity, 5 tons and upwards —Endorsed by lum- 
bermen owners —Just the vehicle you have been waiting for to solve your 





Profits 


Write today for “Hauling Costs Reduced” 


Our big new broadside folder “ Hauling Costs Reduced” should be of vital inter- 
Sending for it places you under no sort 
It may be the means of cutting your trucking 


Knox Motor Associates, springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 





Triple Your Truck Capacity 


Stop carrying lumber and use your motor truck to pu// it. 





LOADING 


Make Your Trucks 
Pay Bigger Profits 


HAULING 


With these Hercules Trailers you can keep your truck constantly on the go—as illustrated 
above. No lost time for driver or yard men. A simple draw pin connects and is the work of buta 
moment. Hercules Trailers work with any motor truck and can be backed up with any size load. 


We want to tell you what Detroit lumbermen think of it. Write today, 


1371-1377 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., cnii'’x. 





In that way you multiply your 
truck capacity four times— and the change can be made at surprisingly little cost by installing 


Hercules Trailers 


2 Ton Truck— 8 Ton Load 
3 Ton Truck— 9 Ton.Load 
4 Ton Truck —10 Ton Load 





UNLOADING 


Detroit, Mich. 











A Compact Planing Mill 


is what you need in your fight against the ready-cut 
house fellows. It enables you to prove to your cus- gag a 
tomers that you can save them money on their 


buildings. The 


Eveready 
able Saw Rig 


able 


gives you all of these advantages and more too, being portable you can 
move it anywhere in your yard. Work over your low grade stock, 
eliminate knots and bad ends and you get more money for your lumber. 
There are many other advantages offered you in this compact planing 
mill that we want to tell you about. Write today. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., 


76 Lumber 
Street 


) Oshkosh, Wis., 








Better 
investigate 
this money 
making 
machine 
today and let 
us send you 
descriptive 
circular and 
testimonial 
letters 

from users. 


U. S.A. 
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mer season is over. The usual quiet season is on with 
most of the woods and really the best that can be ex- 
pected is for the situation to shape up for good business 
starting late in the summer. However, without doubt 
the curtailment that has been going on in the South will 
be productive of a situation much beneficial to the local 
yellow pine trade. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a firmer feeling in the 
southern yellow pine market. Dealers all are talking 
more optimistically and within the week several of the 
eoncerns that have been making low prices have ad- 
vanced their figures and signified their confidence in 
an early turn in affairs. Most of the mills now are get- 
ting their price or refusing the orders. There is an 
@ven more marked reduction in production than ever. 
Inquiries are considerably more plentiful than they were 
several weeks ago and there are a few more orders 
although the demand can not be said to have improved 
to any important extent. Many indications are, however, 
that the retailers expect higher prices and are getting 
ready to place their orders before the advance if pos- 
sible. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A healthy tone is still the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the yellow pine trade. The eager- 
ness to unload at any consideration has ceased, and 
while prices have not advanced to any great extent they 
show a sort of tremulous intention to do so. At any 
rate dealers are not disposed to complain, although heavy 
timbers are reported as a little sluggish. One of the 
healthiest signs is the inquiries coming in for car siding. 
One sale of this stock is reported at an advance of $2. 
This means that the railroads are starting in on the last 
half of the fiscal year with new appropriations, and the 
demand from this direction is likely to increase. 


New Orleans, La.—The association bulletin for the 
week ended Friday indicates decrease of orders, ship- 
ments and production alike, and although orders exceeded 
shipments, production surpassed both in spite of an in- 
dicated curtailment of nearly 34 percent. The showing 
is probably due in considerable part to interrupted train 
service by last week’s storms in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. Both mails and freight service were ‘‘blocked 
off’? at times. Individual comment does not reveal such a 
recession as the figures show, trade observers making 











those promises. 


feet is a record to be proud of. 


ture suggests a practical body for quick loading. 








The Mathews ball bearing roller conveyer is 
made of steel throughout, in portable units, 
easily and quickly set up for any required dis- 
tance, over which commodities will move by 
their own weight on a grade of four per cent. 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 


Toronto, Ont. ELLWOOD CITY, 
London, Eng. PENNA, 


Branch Factories: 


tame. 


ales Result From Service 
With a FEDERAL you 


can “ beat ’em all” when it comes to quick service. 


Sales and service are going hand in hand as they never did before — , at 
It’s sales for the man who can promise the best service and make good 


The Independent Lumber Company’s 134 Ton Federal is a great money 
earner. Seven loads delivered over three miles away at a cost of $.87 per 1,000 


Proper loading and unloading facilities enable this truck to deliver a 


large tonnage. And its speed enables it to cover a wide territory. The pic- 


Write us for practical reports that show how these results are being accom- 
plished. Our magazine, “* Traffic News,” will be sent free upon request. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
SETS a ae DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


1%, 2, and 3% Ton Worm Drive 
Motor Trucks. 

























Does This Give You an Idea? 
Isn’t it a good one? It’s just as easy and 
Prt - it Cake. A letter to the Mathews 


Gravity Carrier Co. will bring you full descip- 
tions of their patented Gravity Conveyers, 
both double roller and single roller types, for 
handling lumber, lumber products, building 
materials, cooperage stock, etc. 





— 


allowance for storm conditions. Sawmill damage, while 
in most cases not very severe, has caused shutdowns for 
repairs at several points and production should show fur- 
ther curtailment. While business has made no marked 
improvement, there appears no change for the worse, 
after due allowance is made for the storm troubles, in 
either demand or price. Inquiry is reported brisk anq 
purchases for railway account have tended to increase, 


New York.—Very little change has occurred in prices 
but they continue irregular and appear to have reached 
the bottom of this recession. Mills are well supplied 
with stocks and there is more urgency toward moving 
larger blocks than prevailed a couple of weeks ago, 
Freight situation has improved considerably and with 
these conditions in effect whclesalers catering to special 
and large work expect. 2 resumptiva of inquiries from 
that source. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The volume of business in yellow pine 
is not large, but it appears to be about up to normal 
for this naturally slack season. There is a fairly good 
building trade in the cities and larger towns, but little 
is being done in the smaller places in the country. Buy- 
ing generally is on a small scale for immediate ship- 
ment. The market still shows some weakness and buy- 
ers hesitate to take hold until it is more settled. Re- 
tail stocks are not large, as a rule. 





Boston, Mass.—Persistent reports of extensive curtail- 
ment of the production of southern pine have not as yet 
eliminated the psychological depression which exists here 
in this department of the lumber market. Althcugh cur- 
rent quotations are well above the range of values recog- 
nized at this season of last year, prices paid for dressed 
lumber at this time show a shrinkage of $2 to $4 a thou- 
sand feet from the highest basis of last winter and au- 
tumn. The retail yards are using a lot of partition, for 
instance, but it is difficult to get more than $28 for B 
and better, %x3%4-inch. Flooring quotations have 
steadied a little during the past few days, and the tend- 
ency is now toward the higher figures of the following 
range of prices paid: quarter sawn A, $38 to $40; quarter 
sawn B, $33.25 to $37; quarter sawn C, $26.85 to $31; plain 
sawn B and better, $26.50 to $28.50. No. 2 common is 
affected by the same weakness that is found in the case 
of North Carolina pine roofers. Concessions from $19 
for 1x6-inch and $20 for 1x8-inch are being offered. There 
is more strength to the quotations on dimension and 
very nearly as much is being obtained now for cargo lots 
of rough timbers as was taken early in the spring. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine men are called upon 
to furnish large quantities of lumber for construction 
work of an unusual order, and the distribution attains 
proportions that gives satisfaction with present results 
and holds out prospects. Quotations have eased off to 
some extent, pressure from one direction or another 
having interfered with the firmness of the market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a strong feeling in the yel- 
low pine section of the market that things are on the 
upgrade for good. While business is not up to normal 
for this market, yet the volume is greater than it was 
three months ago, and there are indications that it will 
be better later in the season. At the same time manu- 
facturers are not tempted to increase the operations 
at their mills to any material extent, being satisfied 
that they are in no danger of running short of stock 
even with a much greater demand. There has been a 
strong buying movement on the part of box maaufac- 
turers and planing mills. Prices are about the same. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Better demand for yellow pine is ap- 
pearing in many quarters of the Pittsburgh territory. 
Retail dealers are assuming disposition to take up yard 
stocks, because of the disappearance of their yard sup- 
-plies as the season advances. Building conditions make 
for a larger volume of buying at best. There is a bet- 
ter feeling shown in the wholesale lines and while there 
appears to be plenty of stock available for the larger 
demand so that it does not permit much firmer prices, 
the first step in that direction is believed to be taken. 
Export trade to the South American ports and to Cuba 
is attracting attention among the manufacturers and 
they look for a fall of much greater activity in that di- 
rection. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The steady stream of transits that are 
being thrown on to the market has had the effect of 
holding down the yellow pine prices and greatly lowering 
the mill demand. Transits are being offered at all sorts 
of prices in order to cut down the demurrage and this 
of course has the effect in turn of demoralizing the prices 
of yellow pine mili shipments to some extent. There 
is little demand for finish and prices are sluggish. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—The market moves along as before, 
demand being up to the volume of recent weeks and 
prices rated steady all round. The bulk of the business 
is of the mixed car variety, with a sprinkling of straight 
car orders for car siding, box stuff etc. Inquiry is rated 
fair, season considered. No storm damage in this side 
of the cypress belt is reported and the mills in Louisiana 
are operating as usual. 


Chicago.—Business is fair with the cypress trade, with 
a fair demand for mixed car stuff, but the feature seems 
to be car siding and roofing. There is also fair demand 
for pecky cypress coming from the greenhouse people. 
There is also some demand for lath. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a slight increase in 
the number of inquiries for yard stock the last few 
days and demand also has been somewhat better, but 
dealers do not expect the improvement to be main- 
tained, as it is a little too early in the season for any 
permanent improvement in the call for cypress. Orders 
now being booked are for quick delivery as the buyers 
need stock in a hurry. The call for factory stock 
cypress is very light. Prices continue firm as the mills 
are getting all the business they care to handle and there 
is no inclination to push for orders. 


St. Louis.—Trade in cypress remains about the same 
as it was; if any difference, there is a slight improve 
ment in most lines. Some dealers, however, report 4 
shortage of heavy timbers. There is a reported scarcity 
also in the lower grades of finishing lumber. 
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New York.—The market is featureless and while the 
de:nand holds up well, it is for small quantities, the ag- 
gregate of which is not at all bad. Prices are irregular 
and the continued shutdown of some trim factories ac- 
counts for quietness in mill work lines. Yards are fairly 
we!! supplied but there is a lack of straight car and 
earzo business. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—Not much is done in cypress, though 
wholesalers say that the trade is about to the average 
for this season. Small lots are the rule just now. The 
improvement in the weather should work for some in- 
ecre.se of trade in country districts, but most buyers 
will hold off as much as possible. Prices hold steady. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand for cypress continues fair. 
Planing mills and other woodworking establishments 
eall for stocks in moderate quantities, and other con- 
sumers of cypress, especially those in the rural sections, 
are too busy with other matters now to give attention 
to improvements. The holdings, however, are not unduly 
large and the range of prices continues firm. 


Boston, Mass.—Cypress quotations are firm and demand 
is even and well distributed among the various grades. 
Number 1 shop moves well at the following quotations: 
4/4, $29 to $31; 5/4 and. 6/4, $86 to $37; 8/4, $38.75 to 
$39.75. Thick cypress of the best grade is very scarce 
and costly. Current quotations on firsts and seconds are: 
4/4, $48.50 to $50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 to $51; 8/4, $52.75 to 
$53.25; 10/4 and 12/4, $63 to $66. 


Cincinnati, Ohto.—The volume of business in cypress 
holds up and prices are well maintained. The buying 
by the country trade is good, and inquiries are for well 
into the fall. In fact, the indications are for one of 
the best late seasons this wood ever has experienced. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The cypress trade is rather steady 
and prices are well maintained at former levels. Eastern 
orders are the best feature at this time. Shipments are 
slow because of the lack of cars on many of the south- 
ern roads. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There has been but little demand for 
cypress, Which is attributed in large measure to the 
fact that prices were boosted about a month ago, from 
which date the sales seem to have dwindled. 





SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Red cedar shingle quotations are without 
change this week. The product continues to move on 
$3.11, Chicago basis, for clears, and $2.57, Chicago basis, 
on stars. The same quotations as last week also pre- 
vail for white cedar shingles, current prices remaining 
$2.85 for extras and $2.40 for standards. Lath continue 
scarce at same prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—The shutdown of mills is looked 
on as most timely on account of the dullness that con- 
tinues to prevail in shingle demand, at least in this sec- 
tion. Transit cars are not all taken before arrival, and 
a few have been put in storage, but there is a scatter- 
ing demand which ought to take everything that is 
offered during the next month, by which time fall 
activity ought to begin. Prices are unchanged under 
featureless conditions. 


Seattle, Wash.—There is a firmer tone to the market 
this week, but prices are practically the same as for 
the previous week. Most manufacturers report a heavier 
demand for stars than for clears. It is generally felt 
that the critical time is passed and that shingles will not 
g0 lower, but will probably show increased strength 
within the next few weeks. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle prices are about 
the same as last week, and on a very narrow margin. 
3uying is limited, but a little more active. Mills that 
were idle for the Fourth are resuming. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles is 
only fair and there has been no improvement since the 
last report. The supply continues limited in the face 
of the light demand, however, and Coast prices are 
somewhat firmer, although so far there has been no 
change in the buying price. Dealers, however, rather 
expect an upward shift in values as a result of the 
light supplies. Indications are that there is going to 
be a heavy call for stock to replenish the yards in 
Preparation for the fall trade. Many mills still are down 
as a result of the strike or of the Fourth of July vaca- 
tion. Reports indicate that several of the big manufac- 
turers will try to resume operations on an open shop 
basis and it is feared that there may be more labor 
trouble if that is attempted and that production will be 
further delayed as a result. Lath are in a little bet- 
ter demand than they have been and the supply still 
is very light. The increased demand means more trou- 
ble than ever in filling orders. The limit for No. 1 
Cypress lath now is 25,000 to 30,000 in a car and they 
must be shipped with lumber. A few straight cars of 
Cypress lath are obtainable, but for the most part the 
mills will ship them only in mixed. cars. 


New / Orleans, La.—A slight gain in call for cypress 
Shing!es is noted pro tem, though demand is still rated 


Seasciably quiet and mill stocks are being sorted up. 
Cypress lath remain in steady call and rather low sup- 
Dly. Prices are called firm, but unchanged. 

Bost 


5os*ton, Mass.—Shingles move well and quotations hold 
fair), steady. The retail yards report that shingles are 
in demand in the suburban and country districts despite 
the continual rains last spring. Standard brands of white 
Cedai extras sell this week at $3.50, and some extra good 
make: are quoted at $3.55 and $3.60. Clears bring $3.20 


to $5 and some makes of shingles that might just 
8et by as-clears are offered at $3.15. There is a wide 
Tange of quotations on red cedar shingles, due to the 
Simil.: range in the quality. As much as $4 sometimes 
'S Paid for very choice brands, and there are some good 
ted lar extras offered at $3.83 and even less. Lath 
have ropped lately, as the demand has slackened while 
aig S have been heavy. For 1%-inch lath the regu- 
ar quotation now is $4. Unless 1%-inch lath is really 
Plum» $3.65 is all that retailers are willing to pay. The 
7 ’ for furring also is rather light just at present 


‘ces are off a shade. The full range now on 2-inch 


-sand delivered on Chicago rate. 


furring, bundled, is $20 to $21. For 3-inch furring $1 less 
is taken. There is no pep to the inquiry for spruce 
clapboards in carload quantities, but the scant supplies 
keep prices firm. There is a fair business in small lots. 
Extras are selling at $54 and clears at $52. There is a 
fair demand for red cedar clapboards, the best ones bring- 
ing $19 to $20 a thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Red cedar shingles show little change 
in price, though mills aré trying to get a little higher 
quotations. Demand from retailers is very fair, owing 
to the unusually light receipts coming in by lake this 
season. The congestion at Duluth, which promised to 
become serious, has been_relieved to some extent. as 2 
special effort has been made by vesselmen ‘to bring the 
shingles forward. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for cypress shingles and 
lath tas been very satisfactory and prices hold strong. 
There has been some improvement in the supply at the 
retail yards due to the prompter deliveries by the mills, 
where there is claimed to have been some expansion 
of the cut of both shingles and lath. 


Columbus;*Ohio.—There is a fairly good run of shin- 
gle business in Columbus territory. Prices are firm and 
every change is toward higher levels. Shipments are 
coming in better although there still is a shortage of 
cars. Retail stocks are not very large. There is a 
steady demand for lath and prices are unchanged. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There has been an improved demand 
for shingles, which have enjoyed a revival throughout 
this spring and summer. White cedar shingles are not 
being quoted or sold, there being no demand, but the rea 
cedar variety are quoted at present at $3.26. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Mill stocks of packing lumber have no 
opportunity to accumulate, as the rapid consumption by 
the various lines of New England industry rushed with 
orders is taking both box boards and manufactured 
shooks away from the yards as fast as the lumber is dry 
enough for shipment. There is some business in hard- 
wood lumber suitable for boxing and crating stock, the 
munition makers being the best customers for such sup- 
plies. Besides the greater strength and security of hard- 
wood, fully paid for in its higher cost, it is said that 
some local industries turning out merchandise wanted 
in England have been instructed by their correspondents 
abroad to use for packing purposes lumber which may be 
reused for other purposes on the other side of the ocean. 
Good white pine box boards, inch, round edge, are quoted 
at $21. Spruce and fir mixed, inch, round edge, are 
selling at $20. Pine shooks, 13/16-inch, are firm at $28. 
Spruce shooks, 13/16-inch, with some fir mixed in, bring 
$1 less. 








COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—The combined meeting of the different coop- 
erage and stave associations this week in Chicago will 
probably be attended by representatives of the trade 
from all parts of the country. The improved conditions 
are likely to make it one of the most interesting meet- 
ings for several years. The market for tight barrel 
staves and heading of all kinds is firm and offerings are 
quickly accepted at good prices, except for beer stock, 
which lags from different causes. Oil staves of both 
white and red oak, also “cut offs’’ of both oil and whisky 
grades, are sought for at good prices. Pork staves, of 
both white oak and ash, are searce, and whisky staves 
have advanced $3 a thousand. Circled heading mills 
have most of their stock contracted for and are running 
to their limit, with prospects for the remainder of the 
summer good. Many of the stave and heading miils 
are behind on their contracts, owing to the continued 
wet weather and bad roads during June. A continued 
active trade in gum syrup staves and heading exists, 
although no change in prices is noted. Slack staves 
for flour and fruit have held up in price, although at 
present steady, with offerings for later delivery at lower 
prices. More flour has been barreled this year, owing 
to reduced shipments to Europe. The apple crop prom- 
ises a good yield and staves, heading and hoops are 
sought for by coopers in different parts of the country. 
Ash butter tub hoops and square heading are plentiful. 
A fair demand for 30-inch staves exists at $13 a. thou- 
Hickory flour hoops 
are quiet and there is no demand for box straps, say 
A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 


BOUthGrn’ elm Nour Sth VOW s occsscciececveese 9.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........... 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

ing, EE Banas cue er seg eses ek ay tawenn es 07 to 07% 
ate » 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 


Ml aieiRIOainre WidibavalGlerete dine oreo thie & a uetion 06% to 07 
White Oak lard tlerces. 5c... .c.cccessccces 1.40 to 1.60 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set. Gubsee 26 to -27 
> bag SUOTOB ccc cccvereses Prrreerrere rs 1.35 to 1.40 
» 28%-inch gum staves. waaeead ue 00 to 9.00 
Oicita i 60.65 608 ¥ 60 ons ctasvoeeee 25 to 27 

Tierce hoops....... Oa rie Ce ee ee ie No demand 
ety POM PMEP MMe cu bsinkc cpeeswes ences 11.00 to 11.50 
Ress GUANO, UI -BIRVORs 6 01 6.0:0.0.0.0:0.90.0 09:0:0 to 8.00 


7.50 
Paeent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 







10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%4-foot, per 1 peat 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foet, per M..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............+% 4.50 to 4.74 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 6.00 
oS fT ee rer re ee 55 to -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 to -B5 
TOn-rOune WOOD WRITGIOS 6 .s.cc ccc cecesece 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels............see0. 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... AF 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels... 4h 
re ION 6 cinceknc ce cigse scares cg ue cis 37 «38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves 13.00. to 138.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M 5.50 
Whisky staves............. 57.00 to 60.00 
Red oak, oll staves, per M. 33.00 to 384.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M ee 39.00 to 40.00 
Pork barrels .......0.e.00e owe se’ -95 
We NTO, BOM 66 os ids bic isi cceceds ce eee 85 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for slack cooperage material 
is small, as.there is little life to the flour trade. Prices 
hold firm, however, at about the same figures as a 
month ago. Hoops are slightly stronger on account of 
the severe wet weather of May and June. The outlook 
for apples is not so favorable as it was and in some 
western New York sections not more than half a crop 
is now looked for. 


‘only $5.00 per acre. 
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Advertisements will be inserted { this de- 
partment at the following, rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. ; 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of = per containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later a be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED-—AGENTS FOR TANKS. 

We are manufacturers of the celebrated line of Atlas Red- 
wood Tanks and are seeking representation east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. An  eaeaaaaita proposition. Write today for 
particulars. Addres 

UNION LUMBER COMPANY, Fort Bragg, Calif. 


FOR SALE—IDAHO SOFT WHITE PINE 
1 car 1x8” mostly 16’ S2S B & Better. 
1 car 1x10 mostly 16’ S2S B & Better. 
1 car 1x12 mostly 16’ S2S B & Better. 
% car 1x13 & up mostly 16’ S2S B & Better. 
100 M’ 5/4x8 & up mostly 16’ rough or dressed, 80% 12” 
& wdr. B & Better. 
3 cars 1x5 mostly 16’ C & Better fully 50% B & Better, 
can work to Bevel Siding or Casing. 
Along with the above can ship anything and everything 
wanted in Idaho White Pine. 
1 car each 4” Silver White Pine Bevel Siding in B & Btr., 
also C, also D. 
2 cars 6” Silver W Lary Pine Bevel Siding C & Better. 
10 cars 1x12—16’ 1 & 2 Common, Silver. 
Also full line of Cé& Better 4/4 to 16/4. 
Write for prices 
AMERIC: \N LUMBER & MFG. 





Silver. 
, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WANTED-—BY LARGE MANUFACTURER 


Michigan hardwood and hemlock, experienced salesman for 
Pittsburgh and Detroit territory. State what experience in 
these territories, age, and salary expected. 

Address “H. 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-—CLEAR TOUGH OAK STRIPS 
Green, 14%4x154x7. Quote prices per strip delivered Detroit, 
Mich. H. MOFFITT, Milan, Mich. 


WANTED—WOOD ASHES 
Address 
AN SCHAACK BROS, CHEMICAL WORKS. 
443 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


ALABAMA STOCK FARM 

6,065 acres; 75% tillable land; all practically level and fer- 
tile; % mile of station on L. N. Railroad in South Ala- 
bama: watered by several small. streams; no swamp. Price 
It’s estimated to cut 2,000 feet long 
leaf yellow pine per acre, besides some juniper. We now 
have a a the timber. KENNEDY REALTY CO., 

23 Jefferson Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and prices. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., 











In car lots. 
Vv 








Indianapolis, Ind. 
BEFORE BUYING OR SELLING 


Rails, Locomotives, Logging Machinery, Equipment Machinery 
Ete. write 

Chicago 423 First Nat. Bank. ZELNICKER in ST, LOUIS. 
910 Hennen Bldg., New Orleans. La. 








WANTED-—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 


Experienced man to take full charge of yellow 
operation. Some rough country and swamps. 
100M ae day. Must be good railroad man, able to plan 
work ahead, lay out spurs; familiar with skidder, loader and 
logging with cattle and mules; capable of handling labor 
efficiently, hustler, good habits and keep a clean and orderly 
camp. Only high- class men need answer. NKERS. 
Address “G. 103,” 


ine wouds 
ill cutting 


care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


WANTED-BY ONE OF THE BEST 
Planing mills in West Tennessee, first-class estimator and 
salesman to handle interior and exterior trim.. Must have 
wide experience and good ability as salesman to meet require- 
ments. Supply reference in first letter and state salary de- 
sired. Address “H. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MAN 


To lay out sash and doors. Steady work and godd wages for 
the right man. 
THE ROEHR COMPANY, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
WANTED—A GERMAN LUTHERAN 


Yard manager for small town in west central Minnesota. 
Address H. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN. 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 

If you will advertise, others will read yours... No matter 
what you want or have ‘tor sale, an advert one inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very bene- 
ficial to you. There is no better time age a present to 
advertise. Send in your Eris to t 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S yg tn ‘St, Chicago, 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Jury 15, 1916, 
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WANTED AT ONCE, TRAVELING AUDITOR 
For a line of yards in Eastern Washington. State experi- 
ence and salary a in first letter. 

Address 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED 
A cost accountant and bookkeeper. One with stenographic 
experience preferred. Must te a live man and thoroughiy 
competent. Must be bonded. Give references, experience, 
amount of salary, _— in land, accounts, tie, lumber and 
commissary. Apply 
FOX PARK TIMBER CO., Laramie, Wyo. 


WANTED—-IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 
Experienced General Manager and Superintendent for Oak 
Flooring and Saw-Mill Plant in very desirable part of South, 
preferably one able A 3 become interested financially. 

Address . 118,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 

For a large retail lumber yard. Must be a man of experi- 
ence and familiar with the overseeing and operation of a 
planing mill. 

Address “H. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—ORDER CLERK. 
One familiar with city trade. Must be capable of figuring 
estimates, understand sash and doors. Lots of hard work. 
Reply, stating age, experience and wages desired. 

Address “H. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR MAPLE FLOORING 
Factory in Milwaukee, Wis. Good salary to high-grade man. 
Give references when writing. 

Address “H, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SASH AND DOOR ESTIMATOR WANTED 
Who is familiar with _ and plans. 
Address 1, 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OFFICE AND SALES MANAGER 
For plant cutting about ten millions per year yellow pine 
and hardwood, located in northeast Mississippi. Must fur- 
nish re ferences, age and state salary expected in first letter. 
None but settled “applicants with temperate habits desired. 
Permanent employ ment for good man. 
Address “H. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SHIPPING CLERK AND 
Planing Mill Foreman, combination man, who can handle 
labor efficiently. Not necessarily a mechanic. Mill capacity 
100 M. per day. Must be a thorough lumberman, and ex- 
perienced in Yellow Pine. Do not reply unless you have 
demonstrated your ability elsewhere, and send list of refer- 
ences. Address “H. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—IMMEDIATELY 

High grade experienced man take charge all or part pine 
logging and manufacturing operation of good size in On- 
tario. Fine place for right man. State full particulars in 
tirst letter. Please do not apply unless you can make good. 

Address “H. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER FOR RETAIL YARD 























In Chicago. State experience, salary expected and whether 
married or single. 
Address “H, 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-AMBIOUS YOUNG MAN. 
Wholesale hardwood yard. ‘ Excellent opportunity to learn 
and advance to position of buyer, salesman or manager. 
Shorthand desirable. Give complete information first letter. 

Address “H. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALES MANAGER. 

St. Louis Wholesaler of Yellow Pine wants sales manager 
thoroughly competent to handle yard and manufacturing 
trade. Must have best of references. State age, experience 
and salary expected. 

Address “H, 75 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SEVERAL FIRST CLASS 
Sealers and lumber loaders, State experience and wages 
desired. Address “H. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—MAN FOR DETAILER AND 
Interior finish factory. Must understand blue prints, bench 
and machine work. Reply, stating age, experience and wages 
desired. Address - H. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—GOOD ALL AROUND BOX MILL MAN 
Write, with references, BOX B, St. Maries, Idaho. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT FOREMAN SASH AND 
Door factory. Must be capable of detailing and billing all 
classes of special work, Must be fast and accurate. 

Address “HA. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED LUMBER YARD 


Foreman for yard handling forty million feet of hardwoods 
and hemlock annually. 
Address “H. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO CONTRACT 
Competent party gouete flooring machine. Large Sizer here. 














M. STEVERSON, Alexander City, Ala. 





WANTED—FILER’S HELPER. 
Young man of good character and some experience. Fine 
Florida location. 


Address “HA. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS. 

“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each ree en estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 post 

AMERICAN TUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


A great many people have second-hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous other 
things which they will sell cheap. A small advertisement 
would bring you in touch with the sellers and save you con- 
siderable money, should you be in the market. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
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PACIFIC COAST SALESMEN ATTENTION! 
Every Wholesaler, Line Yard concern and Salesman 
— Coast Products in your territory should 
use the 

LUMBERMEN’S FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 
Lumber and Shingle freight rates, routes, etc., to 
all points kept up to the minute. Book containing 
rates to one state or all as desired—write for our 
special proposition to en. Secure exclusive 
territory. Liberal commiss 

PACIFIC COAST SHIPPDRS? ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, Washington. 


WANTED—A TRAVELING SALESMAN 
By wholesale Yellow Pine house, already enjoying a well 
established trade, to travel Kentucky territory. Prefer man 
who has already made this territory and knows the dealers 
and is experienced with sources of supplies, rates etc. Must 
be able to obtain good prices. Address BOX 382, Nashville, 
Tennessee, with full details. 


WANTED—CAPABLE HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Familiar with consuming trade in eastern Pennsylvania, to 
sell West Virginia hardwoods. One capable of conducting 
sales office preferred. 

Address “s 








1. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED BY LARGE WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
Chicago lumber yard a thoroughly reliable, energetic sales- 
man of executive ability with experience in yellow pine. 
References required. 

ddress “G,. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY A LARGE MANUFACTURER 
Of cypress several high class salesmen for the following 
territories: Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Western Penn- 
sylvania. Give lst of former employment, ‘salary expected 
and how soon you could report for duty. 

Address “G, 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and Sagi traveled. 
Address 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO.: 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, Lac- 
ings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive terrt- 
tory assigned. Exporter. Mention AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DESK SALESMAN WANTED 
We want at once a live man with lumber and millwork 
experience to take city orders. 
BOX 11638, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN TO SELL N. C. PINE 


Lumber on a commission basis. We carry the accounts. 
emenai oc weekly. 

















ITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. C. 





STRONG, SHREWD, SAFE, SOBER, SUCCESSFUL 
Sales Manager, wants immediately, permanent position. Un- 
excelled references show unquestionable efficiency as Manager 
of Sales and Advertising. Reasonable salary. 

ddress “DP. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Buyer or Salesman. Familiar with all southern lumber from 
stump to consumer. Fifteen years’ —— First — 
reference. Can sas 8 for duty at 0 
ddress 124,” care Aupnrcax LUMBERMAN, 


LOGGER OF ABILITY WISHES POSITION 
August 1st I shall want a position as manager of a large 

logging operation. I want the management of everything 
from the mill out. Have had twelve years’ experience with 
railroad propositions using both steam skidders and team, 
and am thoroughly versed in mountain as well as flat coun- 
try logging. Will get results. Can furnish references from 
present employers, also others. 

Address “LOGGER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard by A #1 man. Excellent references. 
Prefer town, of population of 5,000 or over. 
Address H, 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED BAND SAWYER WANTS JOB 
In hardwood mill. — hand saw lever. 
Address . 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN 23 YEARS OLD 
Desiring a change would like to secure a steady year-around 
position with a “good lumber firm, such as purchasing agent, 
superintendent or other responsible position. Well experi- 
enced both in office and around works. Can furnish best of 

















references. Will start at bottom if there is a chance of 
advancement. Have no ene habits. 
Address . 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A POSITION AS 
Box factory foreman or superintendent. Have had more than 
20 years’ experience. Can handle shooks made-up boxes or 
crates. A hustler, and can produce results. Can go to any 
part of the country. 


Address “FI, 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—POSITION AS CLERK 
In commissary. Ten years’ experience in general store. Mar- 
ried. Sober. Age 28. Reference on request. 
ddress “HA. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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EXPERT HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 


Desires position on the road, or as yard foreman. Age 34, 
Best references, 


ddress “F, 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








POSITION WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT AND 
Estimator. Can do detailing and billing. Good organizer, 
Accurate on plan w a. 

Address 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS 
Position right hand mill. Sober, pore, mo careful. 
Address ND SAWYER, 
Lock Box 248. "ee Wy. Va, 


WANTED-POSITION AS FILER. 
Can file band, circular or gang saw. Can furnish good 
references. ‘ 
Address 








“H. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SAWYER OR 


Foreman in Circular Mill; pine or hardwood; efficiency guar. 
anteed; (references). 


Address “C, 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 


With established trade in Texas, Okla. and Kans. desires a 








change. Will go anywhere. Salary no object till results 
are shown. Am in a position to take stock in profitable Co, 
Age 39. Absolutely settled in habits and can give best of 
references. Address BOX 182, Dallas, Tex, 





WANTED-POSITION 
As yard manager retail lumber yard. Experience and refer- 
ences. Address “D. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPER WITH SIXTEEN YEARS’ 


Experience in bookkeeping and general office work wants a 
position as bookkeeper or assista 


nt. 
J. C. REED, 2022 W. 7th St., Little Rock, Ark, 


MILLWORK SUPT. WANTS SITUATION. 
Well posted in all departments. Good organizer, drafts- 
man and estimator. Aggressive and a hustler. Employed 
but desires a change. Best references. 
ddress “FF, 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Graduate civil engineer. Eleven years’ experience logging 
and mill work. References. Desires position with chance 
for advancement. 


ddress “G. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Modern methods. Experience in mountain and swamp. Mar- 














ried, hard worker and sober. Can get results. Best of 
references. 
Address “G. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Sales manager by able and experienced lumberman of mature 
judgment, practical, —— efficient and up to date in 
lumbering from the’ s tump to market, even in the smallest 
detail. Have a wide -acquaintance with trade in the north 
central states. Familiar with traffic and market conditions. 

Address “G. 116,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL MAN—SALESMAN 
Fifteen years’ practical experience. Thirty-eight years old. 
Am now employed and can furnish best of references. If 
you want a thorough ar ae will ~~ a fair salary, address 
“G ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


INSPECTOR WANTS POSITION. 
aapeeeneen in Hardwood Lumber and dimension stock. 
dress “G,. 113,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OPERATORS NEEDING THE SERVICES OF 
A first-class and entirely up-to-date office man with more 
than 20 years’ practical experience in saw mill Forge 
and the management of offices are requested to address 
“BOX 163,” Siigell La. 


EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 
With a large following of efficient men for all positions have 
about finished operation in Appalachians. Will take charge 
of single or double band operation and guarantee to cut 
down your cost of operation. Will consider proposition from 
high-class concerns =" 

ddress F. 109,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Strictly sober and hard worker. Can furnish best of 
reference. J. EB. H., 903 35th Ave., Meridian, Miss. 


FIRST CLASS EXPERIENCED AND PRACTICAL 
Stenographer, Bookkeeper, Salesman desires position with 
first class Yellow Pine or wo Company. Ten years’ 
experience. Al references and Bond. 

Address “BE. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WIDE AWAKE BAND SAWYER WANTS 
Position. Twelve years’ dea in pine, cypress and 
hardwood. Address 84, Live Oak, Fila. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS WOODS SUPT. 
Am familiar with steam and team logging, laying out building 
main line and spur tracks, surveying and estimating. 

ddress “W. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 



































WANTED—POSITION AS SUPT. 
Of Skidders or as Foreman. Reference. Mention Salary 


and Equipment. 
Address “BE. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT AND 


Estimator in Sash = Door Factory. Can do billing and 
detailing. Answer “D. 100,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








POSITION WANTED BY PRACTICAL MAN 
Age 43. Temperate. Fourteen years present position; 10 
years in last, soliciting, estimating and ordering from plans, 
measuring at buildings, New York City and surrounding ter- 
ritory. Would like to Tepresent country mill in city. 

Address “HA, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED FORESTER WANTS POSITION 
With a reliable lumber company. Four years’ experience 
cruising and general logging in the eastern States and Can- 
ada. At present employed. 

Address “H. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG SALES AND TRAFFIC MAN 
With long mill experience. Thoroughly understands lumber 
and box shook selling from the office. Many years’ experience 
in lumber traffic work. A result getter. Present connection 
sawed out, Address “H, 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











PRACTICAL TIMBERMAN WANTS POSITION 
Six years’ experience in légging operations, both horse at 
machine skidding; timber estimates and reports. ores 
School graduate. 
Address “E. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-—POSITION FOREST SCHOOL GRADUATE 
Experienced transitman, levelman, scaler, general logging 
work and estimator. At present ‘employed, but want . 
change to position where there is a chance of advancemeD 
Can give Al references. 
ddress  - “EB. 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square bee 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2; postpaid. Let us 


you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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